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EMINENT VIRGINIANS. 



EXECUTIVES OF VIRGINIA, 1606-1889. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

For a due understanding of the status of the several and successive 
executives of Virginia from its settlement, some explanation seems neces- 
sary. It maj be thus concisely given : By the charter of the London 
Company for Virginia, from ICing James the First, of England, dated 
April the 10th, 1606, under which colonization was first effected, the chief 
direction of the affairs of the colony was vested in a Council in England, 
appointed by the King. They, in turn, named the resident Councillors 
in the Colony — each body electing its Executive or President. This plan 
was modified somewhat under a second charter granted the Company 
May the 23d, 1609, by which it was em|X)wered to choose the Supreme 
Council in England, and under its instructions and regulations a Gov- 
ernor was provided, invested with absolute civil and military authority, 
with the title of ** Governor and Captain General of Virginia." The 
resident Council was still retained. In the absence of the Govemor-in- 
Chief, authority was vested in an appointed Deputy, or Lieutenant^ 
Gk>yernor, or, in the absence of such officer, in the President of the 
Council. Upon the annulling of the charter of the London Company, 
and its dissolution July the 15th, 1624, the King henceforth appointed 
the Grovemor-in-Chief, who, however, but rarely resided in the Colony, 
his functions there being exercised by a Deputy, or Lieutenant-Governor. 
The resident Council was continued, being appointed by the King on 
the recommendation of the Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor. This 
mode obtained whilst Virginia remained a British Colony. The salary 
of the resident Grovemor in 1670, then 8ir William Berkeley, was 
£1,200. In 1754 the salary of the Govemor-in-Chief was £2,000, of 
which he retained £1,200, paying his Deputy, the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor residing in Virginia, £800. Upon Uie rupture with the 
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mother country, Lord Dunmore, the last royal Grovemor, having fled 
from Williamsburg, the seat of government, in June, 1775, a recently 
dissolved Assembly met in Convention in the town of Richmond, July 
the 17th following, and organized a provisional form of government and 
plan of defence, with a Committee of Safety consisting of Edmund Pen- 
dleton, George Mason, John Page, Richard Bland, Thomas Ludwell 
Lee, Paul Carrington, Dudley Digges, James Mercer, Carter Braxton, 
William Cabell and John Tabb. A succeeding general Convention met 
by appointmelit at Williamsburg, May the 6th, 1776, and on the 29th 
of June following adopted a State Constitution which provided a Council 
of State, and a Governor, with a salary of £1,000, to be elected annually 
by a joint ballot of the Assembly. It is of interest to note in exhibition 
of the depreciation of the currency of the period that the salary of the 
Governor wiis successively increased until in October, 1779, it was made 
£7,500, and in May, 1780, because of the instability of the currency, 
was fixed in the primitive medium of Virginia and paid in 60,000 pounds 
of tobacco. In November, 1781, the amount was restored to £1,000, 
payable in specie, and this, or its equivalent in decimal currency — 
$3,333. 33 J^ — continued to be the salary until by act of the Assembly of 
June the 5th, 1852, it was increased to $5,000. In 1781 the terih of 
the Governor was made three years. Under the amended Constitution of 
Virginia, of 1851, the Council of State was abolished and the Governor 
made elective by popular vote. Upon the surrender by General R E. 
Lee, of the Confederate Army, April the 9th, 1865, Virginia was under 
martial law until May the 9th following, when, under proclamation of 
President Andrew Johnson, (xovenior Francis H. Pierpomt assumed the 
government, which he held, provisionally, until April the 16th, 1868, 
when he was sui)erseded by Henry H. Wells, under the military appoint- 
ment of General Joiin M. Schofield, commanding the First Military 
District, comprisin<i; Virginia. A Slate Convention met at Richmond 
in December, 1867, and framed a new Constitution, which, having been 
adopted by a vote of the people on the 6th of July, 1S69, the State was 
readmitted to the Union, and a Governor — Gilbert C. Walker — elected, 
who took his seat January the Ist, 1870, for a term of four years. 

EXECUTIVES. 

1606, — Sir Thomas Smyth, or Smith, first President of the 

Council of the London Company, and its Treasurer. 

1607, April 26— Captain Edward Maria Wingfield, President of the 

Council in Virginia. 

1607, Sept. 10 — Captain John liatclifle. President of the Council in 

Virginia. 

1608, Sept. 7 — Captain John Smith, President of the Council in Vir- 

ginia. 
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(1609, May 23— Sir Thomas West, Earl De La Warr, or Delaware, 

appointed ''Ooyernor and Captain General;" did 
not reach the Colony until June 10th, 1610, the 
resident executives in the interim being as follows :) 

1609, August —Captain George Percy, President of the Council in 

Virginia. 

1610, May 23 — Sir Thomas Gates, Lieutenant-General and Deputy 

Governor. 

1610, June 10 — ^Earl De La Warr, Governor and Captain General. 

1611, Mar. 28 — Captain George Pen^, President of the Council. 
1611, May 19— Sir Thomas Dale, "High Marshall" and Acting Gov- 
ernor. 

1611, August — Sir Thomas Gbites, Acting Governor. 
1613, March — Sir Thomas Dale, Acting Governor. 

1616, April — Captain Geoi^e Yeardley, Deputy or Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor. 

1617, May 15 — Captain Samuel Argall, Deputy or Lieutenant-Gov- 

ernor. 
1619, April 9 — Captain Nathaniel Powell, President of the Council in 

Virginia. 
1619, April 19 — Sir George Yeardley, who had been knighted and 

appointed Governor and Captain General, Nov. 18, 

1618, arrived in the Colony. 
1621, Nov. 8 — Sir Francis Wvatt, Governor and Captain General. 

1626, May 17 — Sir George Yeardley (commissioned March 4th), 

Governor and Captain General. Died November, 
1627. 

1627, Nov. 14 — ^Captain Francis West, President of the Council. 
(1628, Mar. 26 — Sir John Harvey, appointed Governor and Captain 

General, but did not arrive until later. In the interim, 
as follows :) 

1629, Mar. 5 — Doctor John Pott, President of the Council. 

1630, March — Sir John Harvey, Governor and Captain General, 

"thrust out of his government" by the people, but 
re-commissioned by King Charles I., January 11, 
1635. Until his arrival April 2, 1636, the execu- 
tive was: 

1635, April 28 — Captain John West, President of the Council. 

1636, April 2 — Sir John Harvey, Governor and Captain General. 
1639, Nov. — Sir Francis Wyatt, Governor and Captain General. 
1642, Feb. — Sir William Berkeley, who had been commissioned 

Aug. 9, 1641, arrived as Governor and Captain 
GeneraL 
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1644, June — Bichard Kempe, President of the Council, Acting Gov- 
ernor during the absence of Sir Wm. Berkeley in 
England. 

1646, June — Sir William Berkeley, Governor. 

1662, April 30 — Richard Bennet, Acting Governor under the Common- 
wealth of Cromwell. 

1666, March — ^Edward Digges, President of the Council imder the 

Commonwealth of Cromwell. 

1668, Mar. 13 — Captain Samuel Matthews, President of the Council 

under the Commonwealth of Cromwell until Jan- 
uary, 1660, from which time the Colony was without 
a Governor until the election, by the Assembly, 

1660, Mar. 23 — Of Sir William Berkeley, as Governor. He was com- 

missioned as such by Charles II., July 31, 1660. 

1661, April 30 — Col. Francis Morryson, Deputy or LieutenantrGov- 

emor. 

1662, fall of, — Sir William Berkeley, Governor. 

(1675, July 8 — ^Thomas Lord Culpeper appointed Governor and Cap- 
tain General for life — died in 1719. Until his ar- 
rival :) 

1677, April 27 — ^Herbert JeflTreys, appointed Governor Oct. 9, 1676, 

(with Captain Kobert Walter as his Deputy, who 
died Oct 10, 1676) ; commissioned Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Nov. 11, 1676. Died Dec., 1678. 

1678, Dec. 30 — Sir Henrv Chicheley, Deputy Governor. 

1680, May 10 — ^Thomas Lord Culpeper, Governor and Ca{)tain GeneraL 

1683, Sept 17 — ^Nicholas Spencer, President of the Council. 

1684, April 16 — ^Francis Lord Howard, Baron Effingham, Lieutenant- 

Governor; commissioned Sept 28, 1683. 

1688, Oct 20 — Nathaniel Bacon, President of the Council. 

1690, Sir Lionel Copley, Governor. 

1690, Oct 16 — Col. Francis Nicholson, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1693, Oct 16 — Sir Edmund Androe, who had been commissioned Gov- 
ernor ISIarch 1, 1693. 

1698, Dec. 9 — Col. Francis Nicholson, Lieutenant-Governor; com- 
missioned July 20th, 1698. 

(1704, — George Hamilton Douglas, Earl of Orkney, commis- 
sioned Govemor-in-Chief ; never came to Virginia ; 
died July 29th, 1737.) 

1705, Aug. 15 — Edward Nott, Lieutenant-Governor; died Aug., 1706. 

1706, August — Edmund Jenings, President of the Council. 

(1707, April 4 — Col. Robert Hunter, commissioned as Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, but being captured by the French on his 
voyage for Virginia, and conveyed to France, nevei 
acted.) 

1710, June 23 — Col. Alexander Spotswood, LieuteuanfrGovemor. 
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1722, Sept. 27— Hugh Dryedale ; died July 22, 1726. 

1726, July 22 — ^Bi>tert Carter, President of the Council. 

1727, Oct. 23 — William Grooch (subsequently knighted), Lieutenant- 

Governor. 

(1737, — ^William Anne Keppel, Second Earl of Albemarle; 

appointed Governor-in-Chief Sept 6, 1737; died 
Dec. 23, 1754. ) 

1740, — ^Between Sept 16th and Dec. 5th, as indicated by land 

SEitents, signed respectively by Sir Wm. Gooch and 
ames Blair, D. D., the latter, as President of the 
Council, was Acting Governor during the absence 
of Sir Wm. Grooch in command of uie expedition 

r'nst Carthagena. The last patent signed by 
les Blair was on July 25, 1741. 

1741, July — Sir William Gooch, Lieutenant-Governor. 
1749, June 20 — John Robinson, President of the Council. 

1749, Sept 5 — ^Thomas Lee, President of the Council ; died 1751. 

1751, Feb. 12 — Lewis Bnrwell, President of the Council. 

1751, Nov. 20 — ^Robert Dinwiddie, Lieutenant-Governor. 

(1756, July — John Campbell, Earl of Loudon, appointed Govemor- 

in-Chief, and though he came to New York, was 

never in Virginia.) 
1758, January — John Blair, President of the Council. 
1758, June 7 — Francis Fauquier, Lieutenant-Governor; appointed 

Feb. 10, 1758. 
(1763, — Sir Jeffrey Amherst appointed Govemor-in-Chief.) 

1767, Sept. 11 — John Blair, President of the Council. 

1768, Oct, 28 — ^Norborne Berkeley, Baron de Botetourt, Governor-in- 

Chief; died Oct 15, 1770. 

1770, Oct 15 — ^William Nelson, President of the Council. 

1771, August — John Murray, Earl Dunmore, Governor-in-Chief; 

appointed July, 1771; fled, June, 1775, from the 
seat of Government. 

GOVEBNOBS UNDER THE STATE CONSTITUTION, ETC. 

1776, June 29— Patrick Henry. 

1779, June 1 — ^Thomas Jefferson. 

1781, June 12 — Thomas Nelson, Jr.; resigned. 

1781, Nov. 20 — Benjamin Harrison. 

1784, Nov. 29— Patrick Henry. 

1786, Dec. 1— Edmund Randolph. 

1788, Dec. 1— Beverley Eandolph. 

1791, Dec. 1— Henry Lee. 

1794, Dec. 1— Robert Brooke. 

1796, Dec. 1— James Wood. 
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1799, Dec. 1 — James Monroe. 

1802, Dec. 1-nJohn Page. 

1805, Dec. 1— William H. Cabell. 

1808, Dec. 1— John Tyler. 

1811, Jan. 11 — James Monroe; appointed Secretary of State of the 

United States, Nov. 25, 1811. 
1811, Nov. 25 — George William .Smith, Lieutenant-Governor, and 

Acting Governor; died Dec. 26, 1811. 

1811, Dec. 26 — Peyton Randolph, Senior Member of Council of State. 

1812, Jan. 3 — James Barbour, Governor. 
1814, Dec. 1 — Wilson Cary Nicholas. 
1816, Dec. 1— James P. Preston. 

1819, Dec 1 — Thomas Mann Randolph. 

1822, Dec. 1 — James Pleasants, Jr. 

1825, Dec. l-John Tyler. 

1827, March —William B. Giles. 

1830, March -^ohn Floyd. 

1834, March —Littleton Waller Tazewell; resigned April 30, 1836. 

1836, April 30 — Wyndham Robertson, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1837, March —David Campbell. 

1840, March — Thomas Walker Gilmer; resigned to take his seat as a 

Member of Congress, 

1841, March — John Rutherfoord, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1842, March — John M. Gregory, Lieutenant-Governor. 

1843, January — James McDowell, Governor. 
1846, January — William Smith. 

1849, January— John B. Floyd. 
1851, Jan. 1 — Joseph Johnson. 
1856, January — Henry Alexander Wise. 
1860, January — John Letcher. 

1864, January — William Smith. 

1865, May 9— Francis H. Pierpoint. 
1868, April 16— Henry H. Wells. 
1870, Jan. 1— Gilbert C. Walker. 
1874, Jan. 1 — James L. Kemper. 

1878, Jan. 1— Frederick W. M. HoUiday. 
1882, Jan. 1— WUliam E. Cameron. 
1886, Jan, 1— Fitzhugh Leo. 

SIB THOMAS SMITH. 

Sir Thomas Smith, an eminent merchant of London, and the chief of 
the assignees of the patents of Sir Walter Raleirfi, was the first Presi- 
dent of the Council of the London Company of Virginia, and its treas- 
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urer until the close of the year 1618, when he was succeeded by Sir 
Edwin Sandys, who was succeeded by his brother, George Sandys, who 
came to Virginia and completed, on the banks of the James river, a 
translation of the Metamorpfio&es of Ovid, the first English book pre- 
pared in America, which was published in London in 1621. The por- 
trait of George Sandys appears in this work. Sir Thomas Smith was a 
man of ability, and evidently an astute politician. He is stated by the 
historian, Rev. E. D. Neill, to have been embassador to Russia, but it is 
probable that the envoy was another of the same name and title, who 
died Nov. 28, 1609. 

EDWARD MARIA WINGFIELD. 

Edward Maria Wingfield, the first President of the Council in Virginia, 
was a man of gentle birth and honorable record, who had been a com- 
panion of Ferdinando Gorges in the European wars, subsequently served 
in the English army in Ireland, it is presumed with the rank of captain, 
as he is so designated in the *' List of Adventurers," and, later, had been 
a merchant in London. Because of disagreements in the Colony, he re- 
turned to England in 1608. He wrote **A Discourse of Virginia," 
which was first printed in 1860 by the American Antiquarian Society, 
with an introduction and notes by Charles Deane, LL.D. 

JOHN RATCLIFFE. 

Captain John RatclifTe was President of the Colony from September 10, 
1607, to Septeml)er 7, 1608, when, sufiering from a wounded hand and 
enfeebled by sickness, he went to England, but returned in command of 
the *' Diamond," with colonists, in July, of the following year. 

CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 

A biographical notice of Captain John Smith, President of the Colony 
from September 7, 1608, to August, 1609, will be found in the histor- 
ical sketch of Virginia, in tlio second volume of Viroinia and Vir- 
(iiNiANs. lie has boon justly termed "the father of Virginia.*' 

CAPTAIN GEORGE PERCY. 

Captain George Percy, a younger brother of Henry, Earl of North- 
umberland, President of the ('olonv of Virginia from August, 1609, to 
May 23, 1610, and from March 28, 1611, to May 19, 1611, and some- 
time its faithful treasurer, was born September 4, 1586, and died, un- 
married, in March, 1632. He was *'a gentleman of honor and resolu- 
tion," and had served with distinction in the wars of the Low Countries, 
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and his soldierly qualities were evidenced in the Colony as a leader against 
the Indians, as well as his administrative ability as the successor of John 
Smith. The portrait of him given in this work is from a faithful copy 
of the original at Syon House, the seat of the Duke of Northumberland, 
made, in 1853, for the Virginia Historical Society. A mutilated hand in 
the portrait, it is said, was the result of a wound received in battle. 

LORD DE LA WARR. 

Sir Thomas West, third Lord De La Warr (or Delaware, as the name 
now obtains in America), the first resident Govemor-in-Chief of the 
Colony of Virginia, and the descendant of a long line of noble ancestry, 
was bom about the year 1579. His relatives and family connections, 
who were closely allied with royalty, were among the most active and 
influential agents of American colonization. The Virginia colony being 
in a languishing condition, the London Company obtained, May 23, 
1609, a second charter, with enlarged privileges and territory, and, under 
it. Lord De La Warr received the appointment of "Governor and 
Captain General of Virginia " for life. He is contemporaneously char- 
acterized as ** one of approved courage, temper and experience," and as 
''religious, wise, and of a valorous mind." The newly organized Com- 
pany embraced an imposing representation of rank, wealth and in- 
fluence, and to the "example, constancy and resolution" of Lord De 
La Warr is ascribed this revival of " that which was almost lifeless." 

The new Governor arrived at Jamestown, June 10, 1610, and im- 
mediately instituted vigorous measures for the recuperation of the droop- 
ing settlement. The church at Jamestown was repaired and religious 
services regularlyheld ; two forts were built on the Southampton river, and 
called after the King's sons, Henry and Charles, respectively. The ad- 
ministration of Lord De La Warr, though ludicrously ostentatious for so 
insignificant a dominion, was yet highly wholesome, and under his judi- 
cious discipline the settlement was restored to order and contentment. 
His health failing. Lord De La Warr sailed March 28, 1611, for the 
Island of Me vis, &r the benefit of the warm baths, leaving his colony in 
the charge of Captain George Percy. His health improving somewhat, he 
desired to return to his government in Virginia, but was overruled by 
medical advice, and sailed for England instead. His generous exertions for 
the welfare of the Colony here continued were most assiduous, and were 
largely instrumental in the frequent procurement for it of new supplies, 
and in securing a third and yet more advantageous charter tor the 
Conapany, which was granted by the King, March 12, 1611-12. Lord 
De La Warr set sail from England to return to Virginia some time in 
March or April, 1618, but unfortunately died in or near Delaware Bay, 
on the 7th of June following, sealing his devotion to the Colony 
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with his life, after having dissipated his fortune in the advanoement of 
its interests. The portrait of Ijord Dc La Warr given in this work is 
from a photograph of the original at Buckhurst Park, in the county of 
Sussex, Englano, the seat of the present Earl De La Warr, and was 
furnished by Hon. L. S. Sackville West, a younger brother of the Earl 
and the present British minister at Washington, I>. C. He prepared a 
''RelatUm'* of the planting of his Colony in Virginia, which was pub- 
lished at London in 1611. It was reprinted (50 copies) in 1859, 
and again by R W. Griswold (20 copies) in 1868. A letter from Lord 
De La Warr, July 7, 1610, from the Harleian manuscript, is printed in 
the ELakluyt Society's edition of Strachey, p. xxiii. 

am THOMAS GATES. 

Sir Thomas Gates, a patentee named in the first charter to the Vir- 
ginia Company, was a Captain in the English army, and, by leave, 
served in the United Netherlands in 1608. He sailed for Virginia with 
the title of Lieu tenant-General, accompanied by his wife and daughters, 
June 1, 1609, in the " Sea Venture," with colonists and supplies. The 
vessel being shipwrecked on the Bermudas, they were detained there some 
months, during which the wife of Gates died. He arrived at James- 
town May 23, 1609, and assumed the government of the Colony until 
the arrival of Lord De La Warr on the 10th of June following. Gates 
was sent to England the same year, and returned to the Colony with 
supplies in August, 1611. He remained as Governor until March, 1613, 
when he finally departed for England. He is mentioned subsequently 
as being present at a meetimg of the Virginia Company, held in 
London, July 13, 1619. 

Sm THOMAS DALE. 

Thomas Dale, a soldier of distinction in the Low Countries, was 
knighted by King James the First in June, 1608, as Sir Thomas Dale of 
Surrey. He sailed with the appointment of ''high marshall" from . 

England, for Virginia, March 17, 1611, airived at Jamestown on the 
19th of May following, and superseded Captain George Percy in the 
government of the Colony. The States-General soon after gave him a 
three years' leave of absence, which, in 1614, was extended. Under an 
extraordinary code of '' Lawes, Divine, Moralland Martial," compiled bv 
William Strachey, Dale inaugurated vigorous measures for the govern- 
ment and advancement of the Colony. He planted a new settlement at 
Henrico, remedied to some extent the pernicious system of a community 
of property by allotting to each settler three acres of land to be worked 
for his individual benefit; planted ''comon gardens for hemp and flaxe, 
and such other seedes," and conquered the Appomattox Indians and took 
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their town. He was superseded by Sir Thomas Ghites in August, 1611, 
but continued to take an active part in the affiiirs of the Colony ; and 
on Oates' return to England in March, 1613, he resumed the govern- 
ment. It was under his auspices that the marriage of John Boue and 
Pocahontas was consummated, and this politic example he singularly 
attempted to follow himself, though he had a wife hving^in England. 
He sent Balph Hamor (who had been Secretary of the Council under 
Lord De La Warr) to Powhatan, with a request for the younger sister 
of Pocahontas, a girl scarce twelve years of age, but his overtures were 
disdainfully rejected. 

Dale returned to England in April, 1616. He was in HoUand in Feb* 
ruary, 1617, and in January, 1619, was made Commodore of the East 
Indian fleet, and had an engagement with the Dutch near Bantam. 
His health gave way under me climate and he died early in 1620. 

SIR GEORGE YEARDLET. 

Captain George Yeardley, as President of the Council, was left by 
Dale as his Deputy in the government of Virginia, upon the departure 
of the latter for England in April, 1616. Yeaidley was superseded by 
Captain Samuel Argall, May 15, 1617, and returned to England. Upon 
the intelligence of the death of Lord De La Warr, Yeardley, who was 
knighted on the occasion, was appointed to succeed him. He arrived in 
the Colony April 19, 1619, and assumed the government. On July 30th 
following the first representative legislative assembly ever held in 
America was convened at Jamestown. Yeardley was superseded Novem- 
ber 18, 1621, by Sir Francis Wyatt, but resumed the government May 
17, 1626. He died in November following. During his administra- 
tion many important improvements were made, and the power, popula- 
tion and prosperity of the Colony much enhanced. 

He is reported in January, 1622, as having built a windmill, the first 
erected in America. He left a widow. Lady Temperance, and two ^ns, 
Francis and Argall, the first of whom remarkably instanced individual 
enterprise, efiectmg, in 1654, discoveries in North Carolina, and purchas- 
ing from the natives at a cost of £300, '* three great rivers and all such 
others as they should like Southerly," which country he took possession 
of in the name of the Commonwealth. Sir George Vejfrdley has repre- 
sentative descendants of the name in the United States, but it is not known 
to the writer that such exist in Virginia. 

Sm SAMUEL ABOALL. 

Captain Samuel Argall, bom at Bristol, England, in 1572, was a rela- 
tive of Sir Thomas Smith, the Treasurer of the Virginia Company. He 
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first arrived in Virginia at Jamestown in July, 1609, with a ship-load 
of wine and provisions to trade on private account, and to fish for stur- 
geon contrar;^ to the regulations of the Company. The colonists, sufier- 
ing for provisions, seizai his supplies. Argall remained in the Colony 
until June 19, 1610, when he saued in the ''Discovery" for the Bermudas 
for provisions for the Colony, in company with the vessel of Bir George 
Bomers, from whom, however, he was soon separated in a violent storm. 
Being driven northward, he came to anchor in a great bay, which he 
named Delaware Bay. He soon made his way back to Jamestown, and 
about Christmas, sailing up the Potomac to trade with the native^*, re- 
covered from Jopassus, a brother of Powhatan, a captive English boy, 
Henry Bpelman, who afterward wrote a narrative of his captivity, which 
was printed from the original manuscript by J. F. Hunnewell in 1872. 

In February, 1611, Argall attacked the chief of the Warroskoyaks for 
a breach of contract, and burned two of his towns. Early in 1613 he 
bribed Jopassus with a brass kettle to deliver Pocahontas into his hands, 
designing to hold her for a ransom. ] 

In 1614, under orders from Bir Thomas Dale, Argall broke up the 
French settlement at Mt. Desert, on the coast of Maine, causing a war 
between the French and English colonists. He also destroyed the French 
settlements at Bt. Croix and Port Royal. He now sailed for England, 
where he arrived in June, 1614. He returned to Virginia as Deputy 
Governor, May 15, 1617, with a purpose to traffic in violation of the ' 

laws he was to administer. He founa " the market place, streets, and 
other spare places in Jamestown planted in tobacco," so alluring to the 
colonists was the profit yielded by the weed. He enacted severe sumptu- 
ary laws, and by his arbitrary conduct rendered himself odious. He was 
recalled, and Bir George Yeardley appointed in his place, but, before the 
arrival of the latter, ArgaU secretly stole away from tne Colon v. Called to 
account for his misconduct, he was shielded from punishment by his trading 
partner, the Earl of Warwick. In 1620 he was a captain in the ex- 
pedition against the Algerines ; was knighted by James I. in 162%, and 
in 1625 was engaged in Cecil's expedition against the Bpanish. He died 
in 1639. An account of his voyage from Jamestown in 1610, and his j 

letter respecting his voyage to Virginia in 1617, are preserved in Pur- i 

chas. After the death of Lord De La Warr, Argall took charge of his 
estate ; and letters of Lady De La Warr are in existence accusing him 
of the most flagrant and barefaced peculation 

CAPTAIN NATHANIEL POWELL. 

Captain Nathaniel Powell, of the Council, was Acting Governor of the 
Colony from the departure of Argall, April 9, 1619, until the 19th inst.. 
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when Governor Yeardley arrived. Powell, with his wife and eleven 
others, was slain at his plantation, *' Powle Brooke,'' by the savages, in the 
memorable massacre of March 22, 1622. 

Sm FRANCIS WYATT. 

The father of Sir Francis was George Wyatt, and his mother was a 
daughter of Sir Thomas Finch. His sister Eleanora married Sir John 
Finch ; and his wife was a daughter of Samuel Sandys. Sir Francis 
arrived in Virginia in October, 1621, with an appointment to relieve 
Governor Yeardley (whose term expired November 18th) at the request 
of the latter. Sir Francis was accompanied by his brother, Bev. Hunt 
Wyatt, Dr. John Pott, physician (afterward Acting Governor of the 
Colony), William Claiborne (subsequently prominent, and designated in 
history as ** the rebel ") as surveyor, and George Sandys, treasurer, who 
during his stay translated the Metamorphoses of Ovid and the First Book 
of Virgil's JEneid. This first Anglo-American poetical production was 
published in London in 1626. Sir Francis brought with him a new con- 
stitution for the Colony, granted July 24th, by which all former immu- 
nities and franchises were confirmed. Trial by jury was first secured, 
and an annual assembly provided. During the administration of Wyatt, 
which was judicious, occurred the Indian massacre of March 22, 1622, 
in which three hundred and forty-seven of the colonists fell victims ; and 
on the 16th of June, 1624, the charter of the Virginia Company was 
annulled. The death of his father. Sir George Wyatt, in 1626, calling 
Sir Francis to Ireland to attend to his private afiairs, he was succeeded 
in the government of Virginia by Sir George Yeardley. Sir Francis 
was re-appointed Governor in November, 1639, but was relieved by Sir 
William Berkeley in February, 1642. He died at Bexley, Kent, Eng- 
land in 1644. 



CAPTAIN FRANCIS WEST. 

Captain Francis West, a younger brother of Lord De La Warr, ar- 
rived in the Colony in September, 1608. He is said by the historian 
Neill to have married a widow in the Colony; no issue is mentioned. 
He was long a member of the Council, and in 1622 held the appointment 
of Admiral of New England. He owned lands near " Westover," James 
River, famed as the seat of the Byrds. He was Acting Governor of Virginia 
from the death of Sir George Yeardley, November 14, 1627, until his 
departure for England, March 5, 1629, when he was succeeded by Dr. 
Jonn Pott He must have returned to Virginia, as his name appears a£ 
a member of the Council in 1632-3. By a tradition ip the fiuniiy he is 
aaid to have been drowned; when, it is not stated. 
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DOCTOR JOHN POTT. 

Doctor John Pott, who accompanied Sir Francis Wyatt to THrginia as 
physician, arriving in October, 1621, as President of the Council suc- 
ceeded Captain Francis West in the Government of Virginia upon the 
departure of the latter for 'England. Pott was superseded by the arrival 
of Sir John Harvey in March, 1630, and in July following by a strange 
mutation of fortune, the late Governor was tried for cattle-stealing and 
convicted. This was the first trial by jury in the Colony. 

SIR JOHN HARVEY. 

John Harvey was commissioned Governor of the Colony March 26, 
1628, and knighted soon after. He had been one of the Commissioners 
sent in 1623 to procure evidence to be used a^inst the Virginia Com- 
pany to secure the annulling of the charter, and was a member of the 
provisional government in 1625. He arrived in Virginia in March, 1630. 
He was one of the most rapacious, tyrannical and unpopular of the 
royal governors, and in the contest of Colonel William. Claiborne with 
George Calvert, of Maryland, for the possession of Kent Island, Har- 
vey — actuated, it was charged, by motives of private interest — sided with 
Maryland in the disputes, and rendered himself so obnoxious that an 
assembly was called for the 7th of May, 1635, to hear complaints against 
him. before it met, however, he consented to go to England to answer 
the charges. He was reinstated by Charles I. as Governor, by commission 
dated April 2, 1634, but in November, 1639, was displaced by Sir Francis 
Wyatt. 

CAPTAIN JOHN WEST. 

Captain John West, a youneer brother of Lord De La Warr, and 
long a member of the Council, succeeded Sir John Harvey when the 
latter was 'thrust out of his Government" April 28, 1635. He was 
superseded by Sir John Harvey, April 2, 1636. He remained in Vir- 
ginia, and has many worthy descendants in Virginia in honored family 
names. In March 1659-60, the House of Burgesses passed an act ac- \ 

knowledging " the many important favors and services rendered to the 
country of Virginia by the noble family of the West, predecessors to 
Mr. John West, their now only survivor." 

8IB WILLIAM BERKELEY. 

Sir William Berkeley, the son of Sir Maurice, and brother of Lord 
John Berkeley of Stratton, was bom near London about 1610. He 
graduated M. A., at Oxford, in 1629, traveled extensively in Europe m 

f 
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1630, and returned an accompliAhed «ourtier and cavalier. He was com- 
missioned Governor of Virginia, August 9, 1641, and arrived in the 
Colony in February, 1642, and by some salutary measures as well as by 
his prepossessing manners, rendered himself acceptable to the colonists. 
On the 18th of April, 1644, a second Indian massacre occurred in the 
Colony. The number of the victims has been variously stated as three 
and five hundred. During a visit of Berkeley to Endand from June, 
1644, to June, 1645, his place was filled by Richard Kempe, a member 
of the Council, and who had been its Secretary. During the civil war 
in England, Berkeley took the royal side, and Virginia was the last of the 
English possessions which acknowledged the authority of Cromwell. He 
manifested shrewdness as well as courage when the fleet of parliament 
appeared in James River in 1651, and made terms satisfactory to both 
parties. He was superseded in the Government, according to Hening, 
April 30, 1652, by Richard Bennet, but there are grants of land of record 
in the Virginia Land Registry, signed by Bennet in January, 1652. 

He was re-elected Governor by the Assembly March 23, 1660, and 
commissioned by Charles II., July 31, 1660. He was sent, April 30, 
1661, by the Colony to England to protest against the enforcement of the 
Navigation Act, Colonel Francis Morrison acting as Governor until 
Berkeley's return in the fall of 1662. 

Berkeley lost popularity with the colonists by his extreme severity 
towards the followers of Nathanial Bacon, whose so-called "rebellion" 
had been occasioned by Berkeley's own faithlessness and obstinacy. 
Twenty-three of the participants were executed, and Berkeley was only 
restrained from the further shedding of blood by the remonstrance of the 
Assembly. 

Charles II. is reported to have said: "The old fool has taken more 
lives in his naked country than I have tiiken for my father's murder." 
Through the influence of the planters, Berkeley was recalled, and died at 
Twickenham, July 9, 1677, before he could have an interview with the 
King. Berkeley in his reply to commissioners, sent to inquire into the 
condition of the Colony, said, "Thank God! there are no freesch<K)lsor 
printing presses, and I hope there will be none for a hundred years; for 
learning has brought disobedience and heresy and sects into the world, 
and printing has divulged these and other * libels.'" He wrote two plays, 
and is the author of "A Description of Virginia," folio, 1663. His 
widow. Lady Frances Berkeley, who had before been Dame Stephens, 
and whose maiden name was Culpeper, married thirdly, Philip Lud- 
well of" Green Spring," Virginia, long the secretary of the Colony. 

RICHARD KEMPE. 

Richard Kempe appears as a Member of the Council of Virginia in 
1642, and as its President, in June, 1644, upon the departure of Sir 
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William Berkeley for England, became the acting Governor of the 
colony. It is notable that during his incumbency the first fast and thanks- 
giving days in the Colony of which any record is preserved, were ordered. 
"Att James Cittye the 17th of February, 1644-5." it was " enacted by 
the Governour, CounseU and Burgesses of this present Grand Assembly, 
for God's glory and the publick benefit of the coUony to the end that 
God might avert his heavie judgments that are now vpon vs, That the 
last Wednesday in every month be sett apart for a day of ffast and 
humiliation, And that it be wholly dedicated to prayers and preach- 
ing ;" also, ** That the eighteenth day of April be yearly celebrated by 
thanksgivings for our deliverance ^m the hands of the Salvages." 

t Referring to the recent massacre by the Indians.] (JSeniiii^s Statutes, 
., pp. 289, 290.) 

Sir William Berkelev, returning in June, 1645, resumed the govern- 
ment of Virginia, but Kichard Kempe continued to serve the colony as a 
member of the Council until 1648, and perhaps later, latterly as the Secre- 
tary of the body. He died sometime before 1678. William Kempe, 
probably a kinsman, was a Burgess from Elizabeth City County in 
fO 1630. The name is a highly respected one in Virginia, and the parish 
records of Middlesex county present frequent representatives among the 
W lists of vestrymen. 

RICHARD BENNET. 

^ Richard Bennet, who is mentioned as being **one of Lord Arlington's 
v( family," was a merchant, and appears as a Burgess from ** Warros- 
quoyeake" in October, 1629. He was a Member of the Council in 1642. 
A Furitan in religious belief, he fied into the province of Maryland in 
1643 to escape persecution. From thence he went to London, and in 
September, 1651, returned to Virginia with the appointment from the 
Parliamentary Government as one of the Commissioners to eflfect the 
reduction of the royal colony of Virginia, the remaining Commis- 
sioners being Captain Robert Dennis, Thomas Stegge (an uncle of the 
first William Byrd, of ** Westover"), and Colonel William Claiborne, 
** the rebel.'* Bennet was elected Governor of the Colony by the 
Assembly, April 30, 1652, and was continued in office until March 30, 
1655, when he was sent to England as the Agent of Virginia to rep- 
resent its interests before Parliament. In 1666 he commanded the 
militia of three of the four military districts into which Virginia was 
divided, with the rank of Major-General. The remaining district was 
commanded by the Governor, Sir William Berkelev. In 1667 Major- 
General Bennet served as a Commissioner to Maryland to regulate the 
cultivation of tobacco. He was a member of the Council as late as 
1674, and is presumed to have died soon after this period. He owned 
the plantations ''Weyanoak" and ''Kicotan," on James River. His 
dau^ter Anne (died November, 1687) married Theodrick Bland, of 
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"Westover," (born January 16, 1629; died August, 1669) and their 
descendants, in the honored names of Randolph, Lee, Harrison, Bev- 
erley and others, have been and are among the most worthy people of 
Virginia. 

EDWARD DIOOBB. 

Edward Di^es, a younger son of Sir Dudley Digges, of Ghilham, 
County Kent, England, Knight and Baronet, and Master of the Bolls in 
the reign of Charles the First, was born in 1620. He was appointed 
a member of the Council November 22, 1654, and was elected by the 
Assembly Governor of Virginia March 30, 1655, to succeed (Jovemor 
Bennet, and served until March 13, 1658. when he was sent to Eng- 
land as one of the agents of the colony. He married Elizabeth Bray, 
and died March 15, 1675. In the epitaph upon his tomb at the family 
seat, ** Bellefield," distant eight miles irom Williamsburg, he is 
described as '* a gentleman of most considerable parts and ingenuity, 
and the only promoter of the silk manufacture in this colonic, and m 
everything else a pattern worthy of all pious imitation." He left six 
sons and seven daughters, whose blood now intermingles in the best 
esteemed families of the State. Several of his sons were prominent in 
the affiiirs of the colony, one of them, Dudley, being long a member 
of the Council, as was also his grandson, Cole I)igge8. 

COLONEL SAMUEL MATTHEWS. 

Samuel Matthews, who is termed ** an ancient planter," was a mem- 
ber of the Council as early as 1629. In March, 1630, he built the fort 
at Point Comfort, James River. He served continuously in the Council, 
or Assembly, and latterly as County-Lieutenant of Warwick County, 
deriving thence his title of Lieutenant-Colonel. Li 1656 he was sent 
as one of the agents of the colony to England, and on March 13, 1658, 
was elected by the Assembly Governor to succeed Edward Digges. He 
was an honest, energetic and capable servant of the colony, and his 
death, which occurred in January, 1660, was universally lamented. 
The colony was now without a Governor until the 23d of March, when 
Sir William Berkeley was elected by the Assembly. There are highly 
esteemed descendants of Governor Matthews in Virginia, one of them 
being James M. Matthews, Esq. , of Richmond, late the able Reporter 
of the Court of Appeals of the State. 

COLONEL FRANCLS M0RRY80N, OR MORRISON. 

Major Francis Monyson, or Morrison, embarked from London with 
his brother loyalists, (Jolonel Henry Norwood and Major Richard Fox, 
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for Virginia, September 23, 1649, and arrived in the colony in Novem- 
ber following. They were kindly received by Sir William Berkeley, 
the Governor, whe gave Morrison the command of the fort at Point 
Comfort. He became a member, of the Council, and it is presumed 
County-Lieutenant of James City County, since his later designation was 
Colonel. He was Speaker of the House of Burgesses in 1656, and from 
April 30, 1661, to sometime in the fall of the following year ^during 
the absence of Sir William Berkeley in England), Governor of Virginia. 
March 26, 1663, he was sent to England as the agent of the colony, with 
an annual salary of £200. The records do not evidence that he ever 
returned to Virginia. He married Cecilia, the sister of Giles Rawlins, 
who died during her residence in Virginia, and she petitioned afterward 
for a share in the distribution of his estate. 

HERBERT JEFFREYS. 

Colonel Herbert Jeffreys was commissioned Governor of the Colony 
of Virginia, October 9, 1676, and Captain Robert Walter appointed his 
Deputy the following day, but the latter died without entering upon 
office, and Jeffreys was recommissioned Lieutenant-Governor, Novemoer 
11, 1676. He entered upon his office, April 27, 1677. He effected a 
treaty of peace with the Indians (who nad long held the Colony in 
terror) by which each town agreed to pay three arrows for their land, 
and twenty beaver skins annually for protection. Jeffireys died Decem- 
ber 30, 1678, and waa succeeded by Sir Henry Chicheley. 

SIR HEimT CmCHELET. 

Sir Henry Chicheley is first mentioned in Virginia in November, 1649, 
as the guest of Captain Ealph Wormeley, of '* Rosegill,'* Middlesex 
County (afterwards Clerk of Lancaster County), whose widow, Agatha, 
he married sometime before 1667. In 1656 he was a Burgess from 
Lancaster County, and in 1674, a member of the Council. In March, 
1676, he was appointed commander of the forces to be sent against the 
Indians, but the forces were disbanded before marchine^ by Sir William 
Berkeley. He became Deputy Governor of Virginia, December 30, 
1678, upon the death of Governor Herbert Jeffi^ys, under a commission 
dated February 28, 1674, and served until the arrival of Lord Culpeper, 
March 10, 1680, but he continued to act as Deputy Governor during the 
absence of Lord Culpeper until 1683. Sir Henry Chicheley died some- 
time after 1692, and was buried at Christ Church in Middlesex 
County. His descendants intermarrie<l with the Corbin, Thacker, and 
other families, and there are representatives of his own name, as well, in 
Virginia at the present day. 
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LORD CULPEPER. 

Thomas, Lord Culpeper, Baron of Thorsway, who had been one of 
the Commissionera for Plantations, was on July 8, 1675, appointed by 
Charles II., Governor of Virginia for life. He is described as ''an 
able, but artful and covetous man." Begarding his office doubtless a 
sinecure, he lingered in England until a reproof from the King impelled 
his departure. He came over to Virginia in 1680, and was sworn into 
office May 10th. He brought with him several bills ready prepared for 
the consideration of the Assembly, and procured the passage by that 
body of several popular acts, including one of " free and general par- 
don, indemuitie, and oblivion '' for all participants in the recent movement 
known as '' Bacon's Rebellion." 

He had the address, withal, to have the import of two shillings per 
hogshead made perpetual, and instead of beine accounted for to the 
Assembly, as formerly, to be disposed of as his Majesty might deem fit. 

He also, notwithstanding the impoverished condition of the Colony, 
contrived the enlargement of his salary from one thousand pounds to 
upwards of two thousand, besides perquisites amounting to eight hundred 
more. He went over to England in August, 1680, leaving Sir Henry 
Chicheley as Deputy Governor of the Colony. An act of the Assembly 
requiring tobacco for shipment to be laden at established towns, having 
created much popular commotion and riotous destruction of tobacco 
plant beds, to quell the disaffection Culpeper was commanded to return 
to Virginia. He arrived in- November, 1682, and as a result of his 
measures taken, several of the ring-leaders in the riots were hanged. 
One of them, Major Robert Beverley, clerk of the House of Burgesses, 
and the father of the Virginia historian of the same name, endured a 
lengthy and rigorous imprisonment, and was disfranchised. Culpeper 
returned to England September 17, 1683, leaving his kinsman, Nicnolas 
Spencer, as the executive of the Colony. 

Thus, again, quitting his government in violation of his orders, he 
was arrested immediately upon his arrival in England, and being found 
guilty, also, of receiving presents from the Assembly, a jury of Middlesex 
found that he had forfeited his commission. He died in 1719. He was 
in 1669 a co-grantee with Henry, Earl of Arlington, of the extensive 
territory between tlie Rappahannock and Potomac Rivers, Virginia, 
known as the * * Northern Neck." By purchase, he became sole proprietor ; 
his daughter, Catherine, sole heiress, married Thomas, fifth Lord Fairfiix 
and Baron Cameron, and the proprietary descended to their son Thomas, 
sixth Lord Fairfax, who established his seat, in Virginia, at " Green- 
way Court," Frederick County, where he lived in much state, dispensing 
a liberal hospitality. He was the friend and patron of Washington, 
whom, at the age of sixteen, in 1748, he employed to survey his lands 
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west of the Blue Ridge. Lord Fairfax died December 12, 1787, aged 
90 years ; his barony and immense domain of 5,282,000 acres descend- 
ing to his only brother Robert, seventh Lord Fairfax, but as the latter 
was in the possession of Lord Thomas during the Revolution, it was 
confiscated. The portrait of Lord Culpeper in this work is from a 
photograph of a copy in the collections of the Virginia Historical Society, 
at Richmond, Va., of the original at Leeds Castle, England, painted by 
Andr. Hennemom in 1664. 

NICHOLAS SPENCER. 

Colonel Nicholas Spencer, a kinsman of Lord Culpeper, who had been 
a member of the Council and its Secretary from 1679, as President be- 
came the acting Governor of Virginia upon the departure of Lord Cul- 
peper for England, September 17, 1683. He was superseded April 16, 
1684, by Lord Effingham. Spencer was still Secretary of the Colony 
in 1689, and perhaps served later. 

FRANCLS HOWARD, BARON EFFINGHAM. 

Francis Howard, Baron Effingham, son of Sir Charles Howard, suc- 
ceeded to his title in 1681. He was commissioned Governor of Virginia, 
September 28, 1683, and arrived in the Colony and entered upon the 
duties of his office, April 16, 1684. He was instructed to prevent the 
use of the printing press in Virginia. Owing to the incursions of the Five 
Nations upon the frontier of Virginia, it was deemed expedient to treat 
with them through the Governor of New York ; and for this purpose, 
Lord Effingham sailed for Albany the 23d of June, and in July effected 
a treaty with the chiefs of the warlike tribes. During Effingham's ab- 
sence from Virginia, the Government was administered by Nathaniel 
Bacon, Senior, r resident of the Council. 

Effingham, no le8s avaricious and unscrupulous than his predecessor, 
Culpeper, hfid been, by his tyranny and rapacitv arousea a general 

I spirit of indignation. He prorogued and dissolved the Assembly; 

? created a new Court of Chancery, making himself a petty lord chan- 

cellor ; multiplied fees, and stooped to share them with the clerks, silenc- 
ing the victims of his extortions by arbitrary imprisonment. The 
prayers for relief of the groaning colonists were at length heard, and 
Effingham was recalled, embarking for England, October 20, 1688, 
leaving Nathanial Bacon, Senior, President of the Council, in the Gov- 
ernment. Lord Effingham died in England, March 30, 1694. 
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NATHANIEL BACOK. 

Nathaniel Bacon, Senior, of the lineage of the celebrated Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, and a cousin of Nathaniel Bacon, Junior, known 
in histoiy as '' the rebel," was born in 1620. He was prominent in the 
afl%iirs of the Colony, and held various offices of distinction and trust. 
He was County-Lieutenant, or ** Commander-in-Chief" of the County 
of York ; long the auditor of the Colony, and, as his epitaph recites, 
a member of the Council " for above forty years." As President of 
the body, he was the acting Governor of Virginia from the departure 
of Lord Effingham, October 20, 1688, until the arrival of Francis 
Nicholson, October 16, 1690. He died March 16, 1693. His wife 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Richard Kingsmell, a name corruptly 
perpetuated in Kingsmill Wharf, York County, James River. The 
tombs of Nathaniel Bacon and his wife, massive marble tablets with 
armorial insignia, remained a few years since in the ancient burial 
ground near the mouth of King's Creek, York County. 

Nathaniel Bacon, Senior, bequeathed his estate to his niece Abi^il 
(nee Smith), wife of Major Lewis Burwell, as he left no issue. But 
of his chivalric kinsman, "the rebel," there are claimed representa- 
tive descendants of the present generation. 

Sm FRANCIS NICHOLSON. 

Colonel Francis Nicholson was W profession a soldier. Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Colony of New York under Sir Edmund Andros, he 
waa at the head of the administration there in 1687-1689, but was driven 
thence by a popular outbreak. He came from England to Virginia as 
its Lieutenant-Governor in 1690, and relieved President Nathaniel 
Bacon, October 16. Courting popularity, he instituted athletic games, 
and offered prizes to those who should excel in riding, running, shoot- 
ing, wrestling and fencing. He also proposed the establishment of a 
postoffice, and recommended the erection of a college, heading, with 
the Council, a private subscription by which £2500 were raised, and 
the result was the charter in February, 1692, of the ancient seat of 
learning, William and Mary College. 

Nicholson was relieved October 15, 1693, by Sir Edmond Andros, 
Governor-in-Chief Nicholson was now appointed Governor of Mary- 
land, serving as such until December 9, 1698, when he relieved 
Sir Edmond Andros as Governor of Virginia, under a commission, 
dated July 20th preceding. Nicholson entertained a plan to form the 
several colonies into a Confederacy, of which he aspired to be made 
viceroy. Disappointed in his aims, he displayed ultimately such freaks 
of caprice, and such audacity in misrule, as to call in question his 
sanity. Becoming passionately attached to a daughter of Lewis Bur- 
well, Jr., and failing to win her favor, or that of her parents, he exhibi- 
ted furious manifestations, and persisted Quixotically for years in his 
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futile attentions to the lady, venting threats against her fiither, brothers 
and others. 

He became involved, also, in contentions with the clergy. , For 
a more healthy location, Governor Nicholson removed the seat of Gov- 
ernment from Jamestown to Middle Plantations (subsequently named 
Williamsburg) in 1698. Upon the complaint of the clergy and Coun- 
cil, Grovernor Nicholson was recalled to England in August, 1705, and 
on the 15th of that month, succeeded by Edward Nott as Lieutenant- 
Governor. In 1710 Nicholas was appointed General and Commander-in- 
chief of the forces sent against Port Royal, in Acadia, which was sur- 
rendered to him October 2. He returned to England to urge another 
attempt upon Canada, taking with him five Iroquois Indians, who were 
presented to Queen Anne. He commanded the unsuccessful expedi- 
tion against Canada in 1711. From October 12, 1712, to August, 
1717, he was Governor of Nova Scotia. He was knighted in 1720, 
and served as (Governor of South Carolina from 1721 to June, 1725, 
when, returning to England, he was made a Lieutenaut-General. Ban- 
croft describes him as ''an adept in colonial governments; trained. by 
long experience in New York, Virginia, and Maryland; brave and not 
penurious, but narrow and irascible; of loose morality, yet a fervent 
supporter of the church." He was the author of "An Apology or Vin- 
dication of Francis Nicholson, Governor of South Carolina," London, 
folio, 1724, and of "Journal of an Expedition for the Reduction of 
Port Eoyal," London, 4to, 1711. He died in London, March 5, 1728. 

SIB EDMOND ANDROS. 

Edmond Andros was bom in London, December 6, 1637. Bred a 
soldier, he distinguished himself in the war with the Dutch, which 
closed in 1667, and in 1672 was appointed a major in Prince Rupert's 
Dragoons. In the year 1674, upon the death of his father, he suc- 
ceeded him as bailiff of Guernsey. He was appointed Governor of the 
Colony of New York, where he had previously served in a military 
capacity in 1678, and continued governor until 1681, being principally 
eraploved there in passing grants to the subjects, and in presiding in 
the Cfourt of Sessions. Appointed Governor of New England, he 
arrived in Boston December 21. There his administration was to the 
utmost degree arbitrary and tyrannical. He interfered with the liberty 
of the press, levied enormous taxes without authority, and required the 
proprietors of lands to obtain from him new titles at great expense. In 
October, 1687, he demanded, at the head of his troops, the surrender 
of the charter of Connecticut, but it was successfully concealed in the 
famous Charter Oak, at Hartford. His wife died and was buried at 
Boston, February 10, 1687-8, in King's Chapel burying ground. In 1688 
he caused an Indian war by his aggressions on the Penobscot tribe. At 
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last, under the weight of his oppressions, the people of Boston deposed 
and imprisoned him. The abdication of James the Second pre- 
vented anj consequent trouble with the British Government, be- 
cause of this summary assertion of popular prerogative, and no 
judicial decision was rendered regarding Andros. He was commis- 
sioned Governor of Virginia March 1, 1693, and arrived in the colony 
October 16th, following, relieving Colonel Francis Nicholson in the 
government. He was kindly received by the Virginians, whose 
solicitations to King William for warlike stores he had promoted. He 
soon gave some offence, however, by ordering ships to cruise against 
vessels engaged in contraband trade, yet his administration was a salu- 
tary and prosperous one for Virginia, and by his conduct here he is 
considered by some to have largely condoned his previous lawless career. 
During his term of office the ancient seat of learning, William and Mary 
College, was established, and in 1693 an act was passed for organizing a post- 
office department for Virginia, with a central office and sub-offices in each 
county, with fixed rates of posti^e, and Thomas Neale as Postmaster- 
General. Andros's love of order carried him into the public departments, 
and finding the documents and papers in great confusion, torn, soiled and 
moth-eaten, he ordered their reparation, and pressed reform with vigor. 
He encouraged manufactures, incited the planters to the cultivation of 
cotton, and gave his assent to an act establishing the first fulling-mills 
ever known in the settlement. Invested with the power of Ordinary, or 
representative of the King and the Bishop of London, his acts brought 
him in collision with commissary James Blair, President of William and 
Mary College, who, in 1694, preferred charges to the King against him 
as an enemy to religion, the church, and the college, and occasioned, thus, 
his removal from office. He was succeeded, December 9, 1698, by 
Colonel Francis Nicholson. Andros was Governor of Guernsey from 
1704 to 1706. He died at London, February 27, 1713-14, honored 
and respected. The narrative of his proceedings in New England was 
published in 1691, and republished in 1773. The "Andros Tracts," 
edited by William H. Whitmore, were published by the Prince Society, 
Boston, 1868, 2 vols. 4to. 

EARL OP ORKNEY. 

George Hamilton, Earl of Orkney, a member of a distinguished 
familv, was appointed Governor-in-chief of Virginia in 1697, and en- 
ioyed it as a pensionary sinecure for forty years, all the while residing 
m England, and out of the annual salary of £2,000 receiving £1,200. 
George Hamilton entered the army in his youth, was made a colonel in 
1689, and, in 1695, was created Earl of Orkney, in consideration 
of his gallantry. He was present at the battles of the Boyne, Athlone, 
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Limerick, Aghrim, Stimkirk, Landen, Namnr, and Blenheim, and 
was a great favorite with King William the Third. In tho first year 
of Queen Anne's reign he was made a major-general, and shortly 
afterwards a Knight of the Thistle, serving with distinction in all 
the wars of her reign. As one of the sixteen peers of Scotland, he 
was a member of the House of Lords for many years. He married, 
in 1695, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Edward Villiers, Knight, (Maid 
of Honor to Queen Mary,) sister of Edward, Earl of Jersey, by whom 
he had issue throe daughters: Lady Anne, who married the Earl 
of Inchequin ; Lady Prances, who married Sir Thomas Sanderson 
(brother to the Earl of Scarborough), and Lady Harriet, who married 
the Earl of Orrery. He died January 29, 1737, and, on September 6 
of that year, was succeeded as Governor-in -chief of Virginia by the 
Earl of Albemarle. The nephew of the Earl of Orkney, the cele- 
brated Sir William Hamilton, the husband of the famous beauty. 
Lady Emma Hamilton, whose name is connected with that of the 
heroic Lord Kelson, of the Nile, w^as, in 1772, an unsuccessful appli- 
cant for the resident governorship of Yirginia 

EDWARD NOTT. 

Edward Nott, born in 1654, succeeded, August 15, 1705, as the 
deputy of the Earl of Orkney, Francis Nicholson, in the resident gov- 
ernment of Virginia. 

Governor Nott procured the passage, in October, 1705, by the assem- 
bly, of an act for the building of a palace for the governor, with an ap- 
propriation of £3,000, also an act establishing the general court, but 
the last was disallowed by the British Board of Trade. During Gov- 
ernor Nott's administration the College of William and Mary was de- 
stroyed by fire. Governor Nott died, greatly lamented by the Colony, 
August 23, 1706, and in the epitaph upon the handsome tomb to his 
memory, still standing in the church yard of Old Bruton Church, in 
Williamsburg, the regard in which he was held is thus testified: "In 
his private character he was a good Christian, and in his public a good 
Governor. He was a lover of mankind and bountiful to his friends. 
By the prudence and justice of his administration he was universally 
esteemed a public blessing while he lived, and when he died it was a 
public calamity. * * * In grateful remembrance of whose many 
virtues, the Greneral Assembly of this Colony have erected this monu- 
ment." 

EDMUND JENINGS. 

Edmund Jenings, son of Sir Edmund Jenings, of Ripon, Yorkshire, 
England, Member of Parliament, is first mentioned in Virginia annals, 
August 1, 1684, as Attorney-General of the Colony. Captain Peter 
Jenings, of Gloucester county, probably a relative, was an "Adjutant- 
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General" and a burgess in 1660, and then, or later, Attorney-General. 
He died in 1671. John Jenings appears as a grantee of land in James 
City county in 1649. Edmund Jenings married Frances (died in Lon- 
don, November 22, 1713), daughter of Henry Corbin, emigrant an- 
cestor from En^and of the family of his name in Viiginia. Jenings 
was, in 1696, Deputy Secretary of Virginia, and, a little later, the 
agent of the proprietary of the Northern Neck. He was long a member 
of the council, and, as its president, upon the death of Governor Nott, 
became, August 23, 1705, the executive of Virginia. He was one of the 
commissioners the same year for laying off the city of Williamsburg. . 
His daughter Ariana became the wife of John Kandolph, Attorney- 
General of Virginia, and their son, Edmund Randolph, became the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia and Attorney-General of the United States under 
Washington. Another daughter of Edmund Jenings married William 
Hill, of the family of the Marquis of Downshire. The blood of Edmund 
Jenings has intermingled with that of the worthiest families of Virginia, 
comprising the honored names of Randolph, Carter, Lee, Ludwell, 
Meade and others. Jenin^ continued the executive of Virginia until 
the arrived of Lieutenant-Governor Spotswood, June i23, 1710. 

ROBERT HUNTER. 

Robert Hunter was appointed Lieutenan^Govemor of Virginia, April 
4, 1707, and his commission from George, Prince of Denmark, consort 
of Queen Anne, and Lord Admiral, is preserved in the cabinet of the 
Virginia Historical Society. It is a huge vellum document, measuring 
two feet by two feet six inches, closely covered with Latin script, and 
18 probably the only example in Virginia of the commissions of her gov- 
ernors in colonial times; and yet Hunter, being captured by the French, 
then at war with England, on his voyage to Virginia, never acted as 
her executive, being conveyed as a prisoner to jParis by his captors. 
It appears that, soon after this, a plan having been proposed to reduce 
the Spanish West India Islands, Hunter was proposed, by the Duke of 
Marlborough, to oommand it. During Hunter's detention in Paris, he 
corresponded with Dean Swift, who, it appears, had been suspected of 
being the author of the famous letter concerning enthusiasm, usually 
printed in Lord Shaftesbury's Characteridic8y but which was really writ- 
ten by Hunter. Returning to England, Hunter was made Governor 
of New York, and was sent thither in 1710, with 2,700 expatriated 
Palatines, to settle that colony. He returned to England in 1719. On 
the accession of George the Second, he was reinstated in the govern- 
ment of New York and New Jersey. The climate not agreeing with him, 
he obtained the government of Jamaica instead, arriving there in Feb- 
ruary, 1727. He died March 31, 1734. He was a friend of Addison, 
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as well as of Swift; was a wit and scholar, and, in addition to the letter 
mentioned, wrote a farce called '^Androboros." 

ALEXANDER 8POTSWOOD. 

Colonel Alexander Spots wood, who arrived, June 23, 1710, in Vir- 
ginia, as the deputy or lieutenant of George Hamilton, Earl of Orkney, 
the Governor and Commander-in ohief of the Colony, was descended 
from the ancient Scottish family of Spottiswoode, a local surname as- 
sumed bv the proprietors of the lands and barony of Spottiswoode in the 
'parish oi Gordon and county of Berwick, at the earliest period when sur- 
names became hereditary in Scotland ; but his lineage is yet more nobly 
avouched in the virtue, learning, ability and courage of its representatives 
through centuries of succession. The traditional account of the family 
is, that the male line of the ancient barons of Spottiswoode, failing in 
the reign of Alexander 11., a younger son of the illustrious house of 
Gordon, which was then seated in the same county, married the heir- 
ess and was obliged to take upon himself the name of Six)ttiswoode ; 
but he retained the boar's head of the Gordons, which his successors, 
the barons oi Sjwttiswoode, carry to this day. The immediate progeni- 
tor of this family was Robert de Spotswoods, born during the reign of 
Alexander III,, who succeede<l to the crown of Scotland in 1249. 
Seventh in descent from Robert waa John Spotiswood; born, 1510; 
died 1585 ; superintendent of Lothian, a zealous Protestant divine and 
one of the compilers of ** The First Book of Discipline and of the Confes- 
sion of Faith." His son, John Spotswood, of Spotiswoode, born in 
1595, became archbishop of Glasgow and one of the privy counsel 
of Scotland in 1635. He suffered from the popular indignation at the 
attempt, discouraged by him, to impose a liturgy on the Scottish 
Churcn, and was deposed and excommunicated by the Assembly which 
met at Glasgow in November, 1638. He retired to London, where he 
died November 26th, 1639. He was the author, among other works, 
of "The History of the Church and State of Scotland." Hi^ second 
son. Sir Robert Spottiswoode, president of the Court of Sessions, author 
of "The Practicks of the Laws of Scotland," a man of distinguished 
learning and merit, was bom in 1596, and met his death at the hands 
of Parhament, Januarv 17th, 1646, as an adherant of the royal cause. 
The son of the last Robert Spotswood, who died in 1688, married a 
widow, Catharine Elliott, who had by her first marriage a son, General 
Elliott, whose portrait is in the State Library at Richmond, Virginia. 
The only child of Robert and Catherine (Elliott) Spotswood, Alex- 
ander, the subject of this notice, was born in 1676, at Tangier, then an 
English colony, in Africa, his father being then resident surgeon to 
the governor of the island, the Earl of Middleton, and to the garrison 
there. Alexander Spotswood was literally bred in the army from his 
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childhood and, uniting genius with courage, served with distinction 
under the Duke of Marlborough. He was dangerously wounded in the 
breast by the first fire of the French on the Confederates at the battle of 
Blenheim, during the heat of which sanguinary encounter he served as 
deputy quartermaster-general, with the rank of colonel. Though Vir- 
ginia enjoyed tranquillity and the voice of faction was hushed at the 
time of the arrival of Spotswood, yet the condition of the colony was 
not prosperous. Her defenseless coasts were invaded by privateers and 
pirates, and through the decline of her staple commerce, because of the 
quantities of tobacco procured from Germany by the Dutch, the sur- 
reptitious shipfnent of it from the colony, and the greed of the English 
factors, there was a just complaint of the scantiness of essential supplies 
of English manufactures. Spotswood was hailed with acclamation by 
the colonists, because he brought with him the invaluable benefit of the 
habeas carpus act, which had been denied by the late ministers when 

\ their representatives endeavored to extend it by their own authority. 

But while the assembly regarded the recent favors granted, they could 
not, October, 1710, be persuaded to see the defenseless condition of the 
colony, since the certain expense of protection appeared more imme- 
diate than distant danger ; nor did the fear of a threatened French in- 
vasion the following summer, appeal any more effectually. They refused to 
pay the expense of collecting the militia or to discharge the debt due, be- 
cause, as Spotswood informed the Ministry, '* they hoped by their frugality 
to recommend themselves to the populace." 

They would only consent to levy £20,000 by duties laid chiefly on 
British manufactures, and insisted on discriminating privileges to Vir- 
ginia owners of vessels, in preference to British subjects, upon the plea 
that the exemption had always existe<l. The governor declined the 
proffered levy, dissolved the assembly, and in anticipation of an Indian 
war, was obliged to secure arms and supplies from England. By 
prompt and energetic measures he quelled in the neighboring province of 
I^orth Carolina, an insurrection which threatened to subvert all regular 
government there; and later, in the war with the Tuscarora Indians 

J (commenced by a massacre on the frontier of North Carolina, in Sep- 

tember, 1711), by a conciliatory course, prevented the tributary In- 
dians from joining the enemy, with whom, in January, 1714, he con- 
cluded a peace, and blending humanity with vigor, he taught them that 
while he could use violence, he commiserated their fate. When a new 
Assembly was called by Spotswood, in 1712, they did more than 
he expected, and discharged most of the debts of the Colony, when he 
demonstrated that the standing revenue had been so defective during 
the previous twenty-two years as to have required £7,000 from the 
monarch's private estate to make up the deficiencies in governmental ex- 
penses. The frontier of the Colony being no longer subjected to Indian 
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incursions, the expenditure of government was reduced to one-third of 
what had been previously required, and under the able administration 
of Spotswood, Virginia advanced in commerce, population and wealth 
more rapidly than any of her sister colonies. A settlement of German 
Protestants was also effected under the auspices of the Governor, on the 
Rapid Anne river, which was called after the name of his residence, 
Germanna. A profitable trade was established with the West Indies, 
in the exchange of corn, lumber and salted provisions, for sugar, rum 
and wine. In 1715 the population of Virginia was 72,500 wliites and 
23,000 negroes, it being of the American colonies second in number 
only to Massachusetts, which was only one thousand greater. The 
slave population of Virginia was, during the reign of George I. , in- 
creased by 10,000. The colony now comprised twenty-five counties, 
represented by fifty-two burgesses. The government was administered 
by a governor (appointed by the king), who nominated inferior 
magistrates and officers ; and also by twelve councilors, also created by 
the royal mandate. The energy and discipline of Spotswood soon ran 
. counter to the economical spirit of the Assembly, whom he further of- 
fended by his haughtiness. Anonymous letters were constantly trans- 
mitted against him to the board of trade, who gave him an opportunity 
of vindicating, in the vigor of his replies, the wisdom and beneficence 
of his administration. As zealous a churchman as he is proven to have 
been, he yet, in the exercise of the right of induction of ministers, in- 
curred the animosity of the Bishop of London's commissary, James 
Blair, who laid formal complaint against him before the king. Colonel 
William Byrd was also sent over by the colony in 1719, to represent 
its grievances, but being unsuccessful in his embassy, he begged the 
board of trade '* to recommend forgiveness and moderation to both par- 
ties." A more harmonious season ensued, and the Governor, Council 
and the Assembly concurred in measures for the public welfare and pros- 
perity. 

The pirates who infested the coast were subdued, and the frontiers 
were extended to the foot of the Blue Ridge mountains, a passage 
across which had been discovered by an expedition made under the 
leadership of Spotswood in 1716, and composed of some of the first 
gentlemen in the Colony. Upon its return, the governor presented each 
of his companions with a golden horseshoe (some of which are said to 
have been covered with valuable stones, resembling heads of nails), 
bearing the inscription: '^Sic juvat transcendere moivtes.^* In the year 
1720, two new counties, Spotsylvania and Brunswick, were established. 
Spotswood urged upon the British Government the policy of establishing 
a chain of posts beyond the Alleghanies, from the lakes to the Missis- 
sippi, to restrain the encroachments of the French. His wise recom- 
mendation was at first unheeded, and it was not until after the treaty of 
Aix-la-Chapelle that it was adopted. He was the author of an act for 
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improving the staple of tobacco, and making tobacco notes the medium 
of circulation. Being a master of the military art, he kept the militia 
imder admirable discipline. He was a proficient in mathematics ; built 
the octagon magazine at Williamsburg (still standing), rebuilt William 
and Mary College (which had been burnt) and made improvements in 
the governor's house Tthen called palace) and gardens. He was an ex- 
cellent judge on the oench. At his instance a grant of £1,000 was 
made by the governors and visitors of the college, in 1718, and a fund 
ei«tal)lished for instructing Indian children in Christianity, and he 
erected a school for that purpose on the southern frontier, at Fort 
Christiana, established on the south side of the Meherrin river, in what 
is now Southampton county. The Rev. Charles Griffin had charge of 
the school in 1715, at which time there were seventy-seven Indian 
children under instruction. Spotswood was styled the ** Tubal Cain of 
Virginia," and he was, indeed, the first to establish a regular iron fur- 
nace in North America. But, despite his momentous services to the Col- 
ony, intrigue, as his friends urge, at length effected his removal as governor, 
in September, 1722. His character and administration are thus warmly 
eulogized by Chalmers: *' There was a utility in his designs, a vigour in 
his conduct, and an attachment to the true interest of tlie kingdom and 
the colony, which merit the greatest oraise. Had he attended more to 
the courtly maxim of Charles the oecond, *to quarrel with no man, 
however great might be the provocation, since he knew not how soon he 
should be obliged to act witn him,' that able officer might be recom- 
mended as ^e model of a provincial governor. The fabled heroes who 
had discovered the uses of the anvil and the axe, who introduced the 
labors of the plo\y, with the arts of the fisher, have been immortalized as 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. Had Spotswood even invaded the 
privileges, while he only mortified the pride of the Virginians, they ought 
to have erected a stiatue to the memory of the ruler who gave 
them the manufacture of iron and showed them by his active ex- 
ample that it is diligence and attention which can alone make a 
people great." In the county of Spotsylvania, Spotswood had, about 
the year 1716, founded on a horse-shoe peninsula of four hundred 
acres, on the Rapid Anne, the little town of Germanna, so called 
after the Germans sent over by Queen Anne, and settled in that 
quarter, and at this place he resided afler his retirement. A church 
was built there, mainly at his expense. Possessing an extensive tract 
of forty-five thousand acres of land, which abounded in iron ore, 
he engaged largely, in connection with Robert Cary of England, and 
others in Virginia, in the iron manufacture. In the year 1730, he was 
made deputy postmaster-general for the American Colonies, and held the 
office until 1739; and it was he who promoted Benjamin Franklin to tlie 
office of postmaster for the province of Pennsylvania. He mar- 
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riedy in 1724, Anne Butler, the daughter of Richard Brayne, Esq., 
of Westminster, England. She derived her middle name from James 
Butler, Duke of Ormond, her godfather. Her portrait in this work is 
from one in oil in the library of the State of Virginia, at Richmond, 
and now first engraved. She had issue : John, Robert, Anne Catharine 
and Dorothea. John Spotswood married, in 1745, Mary, daughter of 
William Dandridge, of the British navy, and their issue was two sons : 
General Alexander and Captain John Spotswood, of the Army of the 
Revolution, and two daughters, Mary and Anne. Robert, the younger 
son of the governor, and an officer, under Washington, in the French 
and Indian war, was slain by the Indians. Anne Catharine, the elder 
daughter of Governor Spotswood, married Bernard Moore, Esq., of 
*• Chelsea," in the county of King William, Va. Dorothea, the younger 
daughter, married Captain Nathaniel West Dandridge, of the British 
navy, son of Captain William Dandridge, of Elson Green. 
f Promoted Major-General, and on the eve of embarking with troops 

' destined for Carthagena, Spotswood died at AnnapoUs, Maryland, on the 

7th of June, 1740. There is reason to believe that he lies buried at 
" Temple Farm," his country residence near Yorktown, and which was 
so called from a sepulchral building erected by him in the garden there. 
It was in the dwelling-house at "Temple Farm" (called the Moore 
House) that Lord Comwallis signed the articles of his capitulation. The 
widow of Governor Spotswood surviving him, and continuing to resi*le 
at Germanna, married, secondly, November 9, 1742, the Kev. John 
Thompson of Culpeper C<mnty, a minister of the Episcopal Church, and 
of exemplary character. The descendants of Governor Spotswood in 
Virginia are now represented, in addition to the family names already 
given, in those of Aylett, Braxton, Brooke, Berkeley, Burwell, Btissett, 
Chiswell, Carter, Campbell, Callaway, Cullen, Claiborne, Dandridge, 
Dangerfield, Dabney, Fairfax, Fontaine, Gaines, Gilliam, Kemp, Kin- 
lock, Lloyd, Lee, Leigh, Macon, Mason, Manson^ Marshall, Meriwether, 
McDonald, McCarty, JN elson, Parker, Page, Randolph, Robinson, Small- 
wood, Sky ring, Talaferro, Temple, Thweatt, Taylor, Walker, Waller, 
n Wickham, Watkins, and others, scarce less esteemed. The portrait in 

' this work is from a contemporaneous portrait in oil, in the possession of 

the eminent sculptor, Edward V. Valentine, Richmond, Va., whose late 
estimable wife was of the lineage of the Governor. 
* 

HUGH DRYSDALE. 

Hugh Drysdale succeeded Spotswood as Lieutenant-Governor of Vir- 
ginia, September 27, 1722. He was a man of but mediocre capacity, 
and his administration was not marked with any event of importance. 
It may be noted, however, that to relieve the people of Virginia from a 
poll-tax, a duty was laid by the Assembly on the importation of liguon> 
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and slaves, but owing to the opposition of the African Company and in- 
terested traders in England, the act was annulled by the British Board 
of Trade. Thus did Great Britain, and later the New England States, 
foster the institution of slavery so long as the importation of slaves was 
profitable to them, though the Southern Colonies repeatedly and inefiec- 
tually enacted laws prohibiting further importation. Drysdale, dying 
July 22, 1726, Colonel Robert Carter, President of the Council, suc- 
ceeded to the government of the Colony. 

ROBERT GARTER. 

Robert Carter, bom in 1667, was the son of John Carter, an emigrant 
from England, who settled in upper Norfolk County, which he repre- 
sented in the House of Burgesses m 1642 ; later for a number of years 
the representative of Lancaster County; Commander-in-chief of the 
forces sent against the Rappahannock Indians, and who died in 1669. 
Robert Carter was long the agent of Lord Fairfax, proprietor of the 
Northern Neck grant, and by the extent of his landed possessions, thus 
acquired, obtained the sobriquet of ** King Carter." 

He was speaker of the House of Burgesses for six years, treasurer of 
the Colony, for many years a member of the Council, and, as President 
of that body, he was at the head of the government of Virginia from 
the death of Gk)yernor Drysdale, July 22, 1726, until the arrival of 
Governor William Gooch, October 13, 1727. Robert Carter built a fine 
church on the site of one formerly built by his father, near his seat,'' Cor- 
otoman," on the Rappahannock River, in Lancaster County, and it is still 
standing, in good preservation. Robert Carter, by his two wives, Judith 
Armistead and a widow whose maiden name was Betty Landon, left 
many children, who are now represented by a legion of names of tiie 
most worthy people of Virginia. He died A^ugust 4, 1732, and lies 
beneath a handsome tomb with a long and eulogistic Latin epitaph, near 
the east end of Christ Church, before mentioned as having been built by 
him. 

SIR WILLIAM GOOCH. 

William Gooch was born at Yarmouth, England, October 21, 1681. 
He was an officer of superior military abilities, and had served under 
Marlborough, and in the Revolution of 1715. He arrived in Vir- 
ginia October 13, 1727, relieving President Robert Carter in the gov- 
ernment. The council, without authority, allowing Grooch three hundred 
pounds out of the qait-rents in augmentation of his salary, he in 
return resigned, in a great measure, the helm of government to 
them, and so insinuating was he in his diplomacy and so fgycale in accom- 
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modating himself doubly to the home authorities and to the people of 
Virginia that he greatly endeared himself to them, and he is said to 
have been the only Colonial Grovernor in America against whom there 
was never any complaint, either from inhabitant or merchant abroad. 

Owing partly to his address, and partly to a well-established revenue and 
the enforcement of a rigid economy, the Colony CHJoyed prosperous 
repose during his long administration. During the year 1728, the bound- 
aiy line between Virginia and North Carolina was run by Colonel 
William Byrd and Messrs. Fitzwilliam and Dandridge, Commissioners 
in behalf of Virginia, and others on the part of North Carolina, and the 
transaction is most entertainingly detailed in the '' Westover MSS.'' 
of Colonel Byrd. In 1740, troops for the first time were transported 
from the Colonies to co-operate with the forces of the mother country in 
offensive war. An attack upon Carthagena being determined on, Gooch 
raised four hundred men as the quota of Virginia, and the Assembly 
voted £5,000 for their support. Major-General Alexander Spotswood, 
who had been appointed to the command of the four battalions 
raised in the Colonies, dying June 7, 1740, at Annapolis, on the eve of 
embarkation. Governor Gooch assumed the command of the expedition. 
During his absence the government of Virginia devolved on Commis- 
sary James Blair, President of the Council. During the administration 
of Gooch, the settlement of the fertile valley of Virginia was effected, 
first in 1734, twelve miles from the present town of Woodstock. In 
May, 1746, the ^ssembly appropriated £4,000 to the raising of Vir- 
ginia's quota of troops for the invasion of Canada. They sailed from 
Hampton in June ; the expedition, however, proved abortive. Gov- 
ernor Gooch, who had been appointed Commander, but declined, was 
created a Baronet during the year, and in 1747 was made a Major-Gen- 
eral. He returned to England in 1749, leaving John Robinson, Presi- 
dent of the Council, as the Acting Governor of the Colony. Sir William 
Gooch died December 17, 1751. The press in 1878 chronicled the un- 
happy estrangement of his descendant. Sir Thomas Gooch, the eighth 
baronet, from iiis childless wife. Lady Anne (Sutherland), because of an 
attempt to deceive him with a spurious heir. Broken in spirit and 
health, the sorrowful wife, in her death the following year, expiated her 
ofiense. 

It may be of interest to note that another of the lineage of Governor 
Gooch, and bearing the same Christian name, preceded him as a resident 
of the Colony. At " Temple Farm," a seat of Governor Spotswood, 
near Yorktown, Va., within the structure known as the ** Temple" is the 
tomb of Major William Gooch (who died October 29, 1655, aged twenty- 
nine), bearing the arms of Gooch of Norfolk (of which femUy was the 
Governor) as follows : Pal v of right ar. and sa. a chev. of the first betw. 
three dogs of the second spotted of the field. Crest — ^A greyhound 
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passant ar. spotted sa. and collared of the last. This William Grooch 
was a Burgess from York County, in 1654, and -it is claimed there are 
those of the name, of his lineage in Virginia now. 

COMMISSARY JAMES BLAIR. 

James Blair, D.D., was born in Scotland about the year 1655. Hav- 
ing graduated from the University of Edinburgh, he was admitted to 
orders in the Established Church of England, and commenced his minis- 
try in Scotland, but finding his usefulness obstructed by popular prejudice, 
he went to London, and was sent by its bishop in 1685 as a missionary 
to Virginia. He served here first as rector of Henrico parish for nine 
years. His ability and great zeal displayed in furtherance of the cause 
of religion, procured him, in 1689, the appointment of Commissary of the 
Bishop of London. He removed his residence to Jamestown to prose- 
cute plans for the founding of an institution of learning in the Colony. 
Meeting with much encouragement, he proceeded to England, where, 
having secured a subscription of £2,500, he obtained from the King in 
February, 1692, a charter for William and Mary College, with a grant 
of twenty thousand acres of land for its support. The King himself 
subscribed £2,000 towards its building out of the quit-rents. Seymour, 
the Attorney General of Great Britain, having received the royal com- 
mands to prepare the charter of the college, remonstrated against the 
liberality of the King, urging that the nation was engaged in an expen- 
sive war; that the money was needed for better purposes, and that he 
did not see the slightest occasion for a college in Virginia. Commissary 
Blair, in reply, represented to him that its intention was to educate and 
qualify young men to be ministers of the Gospel ; and begged that the 
Attorney-General would consider that the people of Virginia had souls 
to be saved as well as the people of England. "Souls I" exclaimed 
the imperious Seymour, ''damn your souls I— make tobacco I" The 
college was erected according to a design by Sir Christopher Wren, at 
Williamsburg, in 1694, with five professorships of Greek and Latin, the 
mathematics, moral philosophy, and two of divinity, with Dr. Blair as 
President, which position he held during life. In 1710, Commissary 
Blair became rector of Bruton Parish at Williamsburg. He was long a 
member of the Council, and, as the President of this body, was the Actmg 
Governor of Virginia during the absence of Governor Gooch in com- 
mand of the Carthagena expedition from June 1740 to July 25, 1741, 
and perhaps later. Commissary Blair in 1727 assisted John Hartwell 
and Edward Chilton in compiling " The State of His Majesty's Colony 
in Virginia," and one hundred and seventeen of his ** Sermons and Dis- 
courses" expository of the Sermon on the Mount, were published in four 
volumes 8vo at London in 1742. He died August 3, 1743» aged 88, 
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and was buried at Jamestown, where his tomb with a long epitaph in 
Latin was still standing, though in a damaged condition, just prior to our 
late war. By his will Commissary Bhtir bequeathed his library and 
£500 to William and Mary College. 

THE EARL OF ALBERBiABlilE. 

William Anne Keppel, second Earl of Albermarle, was bom at White- 
hall in 1 702, and received his second Christian name from Her Majesty 
Queen Anne, who in person and as sponsor graced his baptism. H!e 
succeeded George Hamilton, Earl of Orkney, as the Governor-in-chief 
of Virginia, atler the death of the latter, September 6, 1737. Appointed 
August 25, 1717, by George I. a captain in the British army, he was con- 
tinuously promoted, and on February 20, 1743, was made a Lieutenant- 
General, and distinguished himself «fune 2d in that year at the battle 
of Dettingen in the Netherlands. In 1744 he made the campaign 
with Marshall Wade, and in 1745, under the Duke of Cumberland, at 
the battle of Fontenoy, he was wounded. On April 16, 1746, he com- 
manded the right wing at the battle of Culloden, and succeeded to the 
command in chief, as General, August 23d. Distinguished himself July 
2, 1747, at the battle of Vail ; wiis embassador to France in 1748 ; was 
created a Knight of the Garter, July 12, 1750; was made a member 
of the Privy Council, July 12, 1751, and on March 30, 1752, one of the 
Lords Justices during the absence of the King in his German dominions. 
He married, in 1722, Anne, daughter of Charles, first Duke of Rich- 
mond, and who was one of the l^ies of the bed-chamber of Queen Car- 
oline. The is!$ue of this marriage was eight sons and seven daughters. 
The portrait of Lord Albermarle, with those of Sir Charles Wager ; 
Charles Montague, first Earl of Halifax ; Colonel Daniel Parke, Gov- 
ernor of the Leeward Islands, whose daughter Lucy was the wife of the 
second Colonel William Byrd : the third Earl of Orrery ; the Earl of 
Egremont ; the second Duke of Argyll ; Peggy Blount, the favorite of the 
poet Alexander Pope ; Sir Robert Walpole, Lady Betty Cromwell, Sir 
Wilfred Lawson, Sir Robert Southwell, and others of colonial distinc- 
tion, with those of the second William Byrd, and of members of his 
£unily, from a gallery formerly at ** Westover," are now preserved at 
the hospitable seat of the Harrison family, *' Lower Brandon," on James 
River. Lord Abermarle died at Paris, December 22, 1754, and was 
succeeded in the title by his eldest son George, the third Earl. Admiral 
Augustus Keppel, of the British Navy, was his second son. The name of 
Lord Albermarle is commemorated in a sound on the coast of North Car- 
olina and in a county in Virginia. 
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JOHN ROBINSON. 

The ancestor of the distinguished family Robinson in Virginia, was 
Christopher Robinson, of Cleasbj, in Yorkshire, England, who settled 
about the year 1666, at '* He wick," near Urbanna, in Middlesex County. 
He was the brother of the Right Reverend John Robinson (born 1650, 
died 1722), a distinguished prelate and statesman, who was Bishop of 
London as well as embassador for many years to Sweden, and who 
represented England as First Plenipotentiary at the Congress of Utrecht 
in 1712. 

Christopher Robinson was bom in 1645; married, first, Agatha Ber- 
tram, secondly, Catharine, daughter of Theodore Hone, and widow of 
Robert Beverley, of Virginia. John Robinson, their second son, was born 
in 1683. As President of the Council, he was Acting Governor of Vir- 

Cia from June 20th to his death in September, 1749. He married, 
t Catherine, daughter of Robert Beverley, and, secondly, Mrs. Mary 
Welsh, of Essex County, Va. His descendants through intermarriage (< 

have been connected with nearly all of the old Virginia families, and 
the name Robinson itself has had many worthy and valued representa- 
tives in the annals of the Colony and State. 

THOMAS LEE. 

Thomas Lee, the fourth son of Richard and Lettice (Corbin) Lee, 
and descended in the third generation from Richard Lee, who emigrated 
from Shropshire, England, and settled in Westmoreland county, Virginia, 
in 1641, was born about the year 1680. He married in 1721, Hannah, 
daughter of Philip Ludwell, and granddaughter of Lady Berkeley 
(widow of Sir William), who married, thirdly, in 1680, Philip Ludwell. 
Thomas Lee was long a member of the House of Burgesses and of the 
Council, and as President of that body after the death of John Robin- 
son, became the Acting Governor of Virginia, and but for his death, 
which occurred in the early part of 1751, it was presumed, from the in- 
fluence of his connections in England, that he would have received the 
appointment of Deputy or Lieutenant-Governor, for which, it is said, a 
commission had been executed. He had been also the recipient of royal 
bounty, it is said, upon the destruction of his residence by fire, being 
then aided from the privy purse of Queen Caroline towards the building 
of the fieimous '* Stratford" mansion. 

He was a member of the historical Ohio Company, and was a man 
of great enterprise and sagacity. Rarely has a sire been so distinguished 
in his of&pring as was Thomas I^ee, the father of six sons, severally 
eminent amone the lustrous patriots of the Revolution. The names of 
Philip Ludwefi and Thomas Ludwell Lee are indelibly engraven on the 
pages of the history of Virginia, whilst the fame of Richard Henry and 
of Francis Lightfoot Lee (signers of the instrument of American Free- 
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dom) and of William and Arthur Lee, is food for national pride. The 
grand hero, Robert Edward Lee, was a descendant in the third genera- 
tion of Henry Lee, the brother of Governor Thomas Lee. 

I^WIS BURWELL. 

The Burwell family is ''of very ancient date upon the borders of 
England and Scotland." It was settled at Berwick-upon-Tweed as early as 
the year 1250. The names Minion Burrell and William Burrell appear 
in the list of adventurers for Virginia. The ancestor of the family m the 
Colony was Major Lewis Burwell, who settled on Carter's Creek, in 
Gloucester C\>unty, in 1640. In 1646 he was a member of the deputa- 
tion sent to invite Charles the Second to come to Virginia as its King. 
He married Lucy, daughter of the ''valiant Captain Robert Higginson, 
one of the first commanders who subdued the country of Virginia from 
the power of the heathen." Of the issue of this marriage. Major 
Nathaniel Burwell, the fourth son, born about 1680, married Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of " King" Robert Carter, who, after his death in 1721, 
married Dr. George Nicholas, and was the mother of Robert Carter 
Nicholas, long the Treasurer of Virginia. The eldest son of Major 
Nathaniel and Elizabeth (Carter) Burwell, Lewis Burwell, known by 
the name of his seat, as of " The Grove," Gloucester County, was born 
about the year 1710. He matriculated at Caius College, Cambridge, 
England, in 1731, and was a man of genius and learning. He married 
in October, 1736, Mary, daughter of Colonel Francis and Ann WiUis. 
He was a Burgess from Gloucester County as early as 1736, a little 
later became a member of the Council, and as the President of that body, 
after the death of Thomajs Lee, was, on February 12, 1751, acting Gov- 
ernor of Vimnia. He was relieved by the arrival of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Robert Dinwiddle, November 20, 1751, and died in 1752. 

ROBERT DINWIDDIE. 

The period of the accession of Robert Dinwiddle as the executive of 
the Colony of Virginia, was one of anxiety and momentous presage in 
its history, and the dignity of Lieutenant-Governor at this critical exi- 
gency was conferred on him in royal recognition of the singular ability, 
zeal and fidelity exhibited by him in previous positions of governmental 
trust. The Dinwiddle is an ancient Scotch family of historic mention. 
On the '' Ragman's Roll," A. D. 1296, appears the name of Alleyn 
Dinwithie, the progenitor, it is said, of the Dinwiddies who were long 
seated as chief proprietors on lands called after them, in the parish of 
Applegarth, Annanoale, Dumfries-shire. The immediate ancestors of 
Governor Dinwiddie were denizens of Glasgow, and had been, for some 
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generations pFobably, merchants in honorable esteem, as was his father, 
Kobert Dinwiddie. His mother was of an old Glasgow family of the 
same calling. She was Sarah, the daughter of Matthew Gumming, who 
was Baillieof the city in 1691, 1696 and 1699. The son, Bobert Din- 
widdie, was bom in 1693, at Oermiston, his father's seat. 
! He was disciplined in the counting house, and was probably for a time 
a merchant in Glasgow. He was appointed, December 1, 1727, a col- 
lector of the customs in the Island of ^rmuda, which position he held 
under successive commissions, until April 11, 1738, ivhen, in acknowl- 
edgment of his vigilance and zeal in the discharge of official duty, 
in the detecting and exposing a long practiced system of fraud in the 
collection of the customs of the West India Islands, he received the ap- 
pointment of *' Surveyor General of the customs of the Southern ports 
of the Continent of America." 

He was named, as his predecessor had been, a member of the respect- 
ive Councils of the American Colonies. This mandate was recognized by 
Governor Gooch, of Virginia (in which colony Dinwiddie appears to 
have fixed his chief residence), but was resisted by the Councillors, who, 
jealous of interference with their prerogatives, refused to allow him to sit 
with them, and transmitted a remonstrance to the King for his exclusion. 
The controversy was decided by the Board of Trade in May, 1742, ad- 
vising that the royal purpose should be enforced, in opposition to claims 
dangerous because they were new. Dinwiddie was specially commis- 
sioned, August 17, 1743, with the designation of '^Inspector General," 
to examine into the duties of the Collector of Customs of the Island of 
Barbadoes, and, in the discharge of this trust, exposed to the English 
Government an enormous defalcation in the revenues there.' In 1749, 
he appears to have resided in London as a merchant, engaged in trade 
with the colonies. He was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia, 
July 20, 1751, and with his wife Rebecca {nee Affleck) and two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Rebecca, arrived in the Colony November 20th 
following. He was warmly welcomed with expressions of respect and 
regard, but in a little while gave offence by declaring the dissent of the 
King to certain acts which his more insinuating predecessor, Gooch, had 
approved. Governor Dinwiddie finding that the regulations governing 
the patenting of lands were but little regarded, and that a practice had 
long prevailed of securing the possession and use of lands by warrants of 
survey without the entering of patents, by which more than a million 
of acres of land were unpatented, and the royal revenue from the quit- 
rents of two-shillings annual tax upon every fifty acres, seriously de- 
frauded — with the advice of the Council, in an endeavor to correct the 
abuse, and by the exaction of a fee of a pistole (about (3.60 in value) 
on every patent issued, incurred yet greater animosity. The House of 
Burgesses unavailingly remonstrated a^inst this exercise of the royal pre- 
rogative, and, in 1754, sent Peyton Randolph (then Attorney-General 
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of the Colony and ultimately distinguished as the first President of the 
Continental Congress) to England, as its agent, with a salary of £2500, 
and bearing a petition to the King for relief from the fee. The decision 
of the Boara of Trade was virtually in favor of Governor Dinwiddie, 
though their instructions were at first singularly indefinite. This difiTer- 
ence, when harmony in Council and concert in action were so essential, 
was unfortunate. The aggrandizing policy in North America of the 
French — who asserted their claim to the whole Mississippi Valley, in. 
virtue of primal rights of discovery and occupation under the explora- 
tions of Marquette, La Salle, and others — was a constant menace to 
English colonization. In every treaty between the two competing 
powers, the territorial limits of France had been left undecided. To 
that fittal treaty between Charles I. and Louis XIU., by which ** was 
restored to France, absolutely and without demarcation of limits, all the 
places possessed by the English, in New France, Lacadie and Canada, 
particularly Port Koyal, Quebec and Cape Breton,'* holds McPherson, 
may be ascribed the subsequent troubles with France. From 1690, the \ 

colonies from New Hampshire to Greorgia were engaged in almost unre- 
mitting hostilities with the savages on their borders, instigated by the 
French in the North and the Spaniards in the South. The intent of the 
French to link their possessions in Louisiana and on the St. Lawrence 
by a chain of forts on the Ohio, was manifest. Governor Dinwiddie, 
viewing with alarm their encroachments, at the close of October, 1753, 
dispatched Major George Washington, then only twenty-one years of 
age, to M. Le Ghirdeur de St. Pierre, the Commandant of the fort on 
the Ohio, to demand by whose authority an armed force had crossed the 
lakes, and to urge a speedy and peaceable departure. The mission, ac- 
complished under many hardships, was inefiTectual, and Governor Din- 
widdie immediately instituted the most energetic and widespread efforts 
for defense. His vigilance, zeal and activity were signal. Though suf- 
fering from the debilitating effects of a stroke of paralysis, his personal 
activity for the public good would have been creditable to one of physi- 
cal capacity the most &vored. He promptly reported the impending 
danger to the English government, and to the Executives of the several 
Colonies, urging immediate and effectual measures of resistance, and 
praying their assistance. He had but meager response in America, but 
in the course of the year 1754 was aided with a grant of £20,000, arms 
and ordnance stores from Great Britain. The money was ordered to be 
reimbursed from the export duty of two shillings per hogshead on 
tobacco. The English Ministry perceiving, from the unfortunate events 
of 1754, that expedients were fruitless, and that no effective conjoined 
action of the American Colonies could be hoped for, determined on an 
offensive policy by sea and land, and early in 1755, Admirals Boscawen 
and Moetyn were sent with a powerful fleet into the North American 
seas, to intercept the reinforcements of France; and General Braddock, 
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with the appointment of Commander-in-chief, was sent to Virginia with 
two regiments from the regular army. This last was a succor which had 
been persistently solicited by Gh)vemor Dinwiddie, but which now, un- 
fortunately, availed not. However, the disastrous defeat of Braddock 
inspired the colonists with such alarm that their reviving martial spirit 
found expression in the organization of companies for defense. Their 
ardor was stimulated from the pulpit, and several of such stirring ap- 
peals from the eloquent Samuel Da vies, ** the &ther of the Presbyterian 
Church in Vireinia,'' are incorporated in his pubUshed sermons. The 
Assembly voted £40,000 for the service, and the Virginia r^ment was 
enlarged to sixteen companies, and the command given to Washington. 
He had scarcely completed a tour of inspection of the mountain outposts 
before he wa^ callea to arrest the horrors of a savage invasion or the 
frontiers of Augusta C/Ounty. The terror inspired by the atrocities com- 
mitted, influenced the Assembly, in 1756, to direct the building of a line 
of forts from the Potomac River through the AUeghany Mountains to 
the borders of North Carolina. The construction of these, with the con- 
stantly demanded service of the Virginia troops in the protection of the 
frontiers from the Indians, debarred them for a time from participation 
in the campaigns in the North against the French, and the futile expedi- 
tion under Major Andrew Lewis agabst the Indian towns on the west of 
the Ohio, known as the Sandy Creek expedition, was the most pretentious 
offensive operation of the Colony during the year. Among the officers 
in this expedition were Captains Peter Hog, William Preston, John 
Smith, Archibald Alexander, Obadiah Woodson, James Overton, and 
David Stewart, Commissanr. It was accompanied by a party of friendly 
Cherokees under Captain Richard Pearis. 

The £ar] of Loudon arrived in America in July, with the appointment 
of Governor of Virginia, and a commission as Uommander-in-chief of 
the British forces in America, but he was never in the Colony, and Din- 
widdle continued in the control of its afiairs. He appears to have so 
met the varied and onerous duties of his trust as to have commanded 
repeatedly the thankful commendation of the colonial clergy and As- 
sembly, and of the English Ministry. 

The year 1757 was as uneventful in Virginia as its predecessor had 
been, and at its close, Governor Dinwiddie, worn out with fatigue, was 
at his own request relieved from his arduous station. He sailed for 
England in January, 1758, after receiving voted testimonials of the 
regard of the Council and of the municipal authorities of Williamsburg, 
the seat of government. By the Council, also, he was charged with the 
delivery to the great Pitt, then at the head of the English Ministry, 
of an address of thanks for his generous course towards the colonies, and 
with the negotiation of some important interests of Virginia. 
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The administration of Governor Diriwiddie had been a peculiarly 
tiring one. His disputes with the Assembly, and his difficulties with 
Washington, have, through the prejudicial representations of some 
writers, left an unpleasant impression on the American mind, which has 
been allowed to veil virtues which would otherwise have commanded 
undivided esteem and regard. An attempt ha» been made to stigmatize 
his memory with the crime of dishonesty in the charge of misappropria- 
tion to his own use of funds intrusted to him for the public service — a 
calumny which rests alone upon the unsupported allegations of his 
enemies. In all public expenditures he appears to have acted in con- 
junction with, and by authority of, a committee appointed by the 
colonial Council, and his reports of the disposition of the funds received 
from England were systematically regular. It should not be forgotten 
that the government of Virginia was bestowed on him as the meed of 
singular integrity and vigilance in previous stations ; that he was the 
warm friend of religion, and, withal, entirely tolerant of all mere differ- 
ences of creed ; that he sought the enforcement of morality, and was the 
patron of knowledge and of education. The library of the ancient seat of 
learning, William and Mary Collejre, until its destruction by fire, during 
our late internecine war, preserved many tokens of his generosity, each 
marked with his armorial book-plate. Another memorial still exists in 
Virginia — the silver mace presented by him to the corporation of Noi^ 
folk in 1754, an engraving of which is presented in this work. The 
faithful services of Governor Dinwiddie appear to have been duly recog- 
nized in Great Britain ; and Chalmers, the authoritative colonial annalist, 
warmly and repeatedly commends his ** vigilant" and ** able" adminis- 
tration in Virginia. James Abercromby, the agent of the Colony in 
Virginia, whose letter-books are in the possession of the present writer, in a 
letter dated London, March 6, 1758, to Richard Corbin, Receiver-General 
of the Colony, a member of the Council, and the friend and patron of 
Washington, says, ** Your good opinion of your late Governor is fully 
confirmed by the kind reception he has met with from the Ministry." He 
makes use of similar expressions ^so to John Blair, President of the 
Council, and who was the Acting Governor of the Colony until the ar- 
rival, on the 7th of June, 1758, of Governor Fauquier. 

Abercromby also makes frequent later acknowledgments of essential 
aid received by him from Governor Dinwiddie, in his solicitations of the 
English Ministry in behalf of the Colony. These services, and many 
others for his personal friends in Virginia, were continuously rendered by 
the amiable and benevolent old man when his infirmities had become such 
that all physical exertions were painful. He died at Clifton, Bristol, 
whither ne had gone for the benefit of the baths, July 27, 1770, and 
was interred in the parish church there with much *' pomp and circum- 
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stance." The curious bill of his funeral expenses is given in the Dinwid- 
die PaperSy Vol. I., published by the Virginia Historical Society. The 
honorable and stainless record of Governor Dinwiddle was publidy 
attested. 

John Dinwiddie, a brother of the Governor, a merchant on the Rap- 
pahannock River, married a granddaughter of George Mason, and a 
sister, Mary, the Rev. Andrew Stuart, of Pennsylvania. Their descend- 
ants in the honored names of Fowke, Phillips, Johnston, Ficklen, 
Mason, Peyton, Stuart and others, are quite numerous in the United 
States. To the campaign of 1758, under Forbes, Virginia contributed 
2,000 men, in two regiments, with Washington in chief command as 
Colonel of the first, and Wm. Byrd (the third of the name in lineal 
succession in Virginia) of the second. These troops nobly sustained the 
reputation which they had valorously earned in the ill-fated expedition 
of Braddock, and it was largely due to their bravery, admits Chalmers, 
that the French were driven from Fort Duquesne, which was taken pos- 
session of November 25th, repaired, and re-named Fort Pitt, in compli- 
ment to the Prime Minister. 

In a preliminary engagement with the French of a reconnoitering party 
under Major Grant, a detachment of one hundred and sixty-two Vir- 
ginians, in command of Major Andrew Liewis, gallantly participated. 
Of their number, sixty-two were killed and two wounded ; and of the 
eight officers present, five were slain, a sixth wounded and the seventh 
captured. Captain Thomas Bullitt, the remaining officer (Major Grant, 
the commandmg officer, having fallen into the hands of the enemy), 
with fifty Virginians, defended the baggage with great valor, and was 
instrumental in saving the remnant of the force. The war was prose- 
cuted at the North with vigor, and in the succeeding summer of 1759, 
Niagara and Crown Point fell into the possession of the British crown, 
and on the 18th of September, Quebec surrendered to the gallant Wolfe. 
The treaty of Fontainebleau, in November, 1762, put an end to the war 
(which it is estimated had cost the British empire the loss of the lives of 
more than twenty thousand adults), and the English were supreme in 
North America. 

THE EARL OP LOUDON. 

John Campbell, son of Hugh, Earl of Loudon, was bom in 1705, and 
succeeded his father in the title in November, 1731. In July, 1756, 
he arrived in New York with the appointment of Governor-in-chief of 
Virginia, and also with the commission of Commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in America, but, proving inefficient, returned to Eng- 
land in 1757. He was made Lieu tenant-General in 1758, and General 
in 1770. He died April 27, 1782. He was succeeded by Norbome 
Berkeley, Baron de Botetourt, as Governor of Virginia, in 1768. 
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JOHN BLAIB. 

John Blair, the son of Dr. Archibald Blair, and a nephew of Bev. 
James Blair, D.D., President of William and Mary College, was born 
at Williamsburg, Va., in 1689. He was a member of the House of 
Burgesses from James City County as early as 1736, and a little later 
became a member of the Council, of which as President he was Acting 
Grovernor of Vimnia from the departure of LieutenantOovemor Robert 
Dinwiddle for £ngland, in January, 1758, until the arrival on June 
7 th following of Lieutenant-Governor Francis Fauquier, and a^n from 
the death of the latter, March 3, 1768, untU October foUowmg, when 
he was relieved by Lord Botetourt. During the trying period of the 
incumbency of President Blair, his ability, vigilance and discretion were 
signally displayed in protecting the frontier of the colony from Indian 
invasion. He served for some years from 1752 as Deputy Auditor of 
the Colony, and from 1758 to 1761, was a visitor of William and Mary 
College. From a MS. diary kept by him and now in the collections 
of the Virginia Historical Society, it is manifest that his life was one of 
manifold usefulness. An extract regarding the rebuilding of the Capitol 
at Williamsburg, which was built in 1699, and destroyed by fire in 1746, 
is of interest. President Blair records, December- 12, 1752: '*This 
afternoon I laid the last top brick on the capitol wall, and so it is now 
ready to receive the roof; and some of the wall plates were raised and 
laid on this day. I had laid a foundation brick at the first building of 
the capitol about fitly years ago, and another foundation brick in April 
last" President Blair died mvember 5, 1771. His sister Harrison was 
the third wife of Dr. George Gilmer of Williamsburg, a skilled 
physician and the ancestor of the distinguished Gilmer family of Vir- 
ginia. One son of President Blair, Archibald Blair, was the Secretary 
of the Patriot Convention of 1776, and another, John Blair, was nation- 
ally distinguished. The last, born in 1732, after graduating from William 
and Mary College, studied law at the Temple, London, being here a 
protege of Governor Dinwiddle. Jletuming to Williamsburg, he rose to 
the first rank as a lawyer and enjoyed a lucrative practice, and was 
prominent in public afiairs. He was a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses as early as 1765, and on the dissolution of that body in 1769, he, 
with Washington and other patriots, met at the Raleigh tavern, Wil- 
liamsburg, and drafted the non-importation agreement. He was one of the 
committee which in June, 1776, drew up the plan for the government of 
the State; was a member of the Council in 1779, was made chief justice 
of the general court, and upon the death of Robert Carter Nicholas in 
1780, he was appointed a judge of the high Court of Chancery ; and by 
virtue of both stations, was a judge of the first Court of Appeals of the 
State. 



Two Views of Drinking Cnp mKlo from the bowl of the Silver Hace of the 

Speaker of the House of BnrgeMea of VirgiDia, before the Rerolation. 
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I7pon the formation of the Grand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons of Virginia, Judge Blair was elected, October 13, 1778, the first 
Grand Master of the State. In 1787, he was a member of the conven- 
tion which framed the Federal Constitution, and in 1788, was a member 
of that which ratified it. In 1789, he was appointed by Washington a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, but resigneid the 
office in 1796. He died at Williamsburg, August 31, 1800. 

FRANCIS FAUQUIER. 

Francis Fauquier, bom in 1703, was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Virginia to succeed Dinwiddle, February 10, 1758, and arrived in the 
Colony on June 7th following. He was generous and elegant in his 
manners and an accomplished scholar, but brought with him the frivol- 
ous tastes and dissipated habits of a man of fisishion ; he was addicted to 
Kaming and by his example diffused in the Colony a passion for gaming. 
Notwithstanding these charged frailties, he was, in the opinion of Mr. 
Jefferson, the ablest of the Governors of Virgnia. It is noteworthy that 
the odious and portentous stamp act was attempted to be enforced 
during his administration, a measure which had the happy effect of en- 
couraging domestic manufactures in Virginia and of inducing an ab- 
stinence from luxuries. Governor Fauquier died March 3, 1768, and 
until the arrival of Botetourt in October following, the government 
devolved on John Blair, President of the Council. Fauquier was the 
author of a pamphlet: ''Raising Money for the Support of the War," 
8vo, published at London in 1757. Fauquier County, Va., was named 
in his honor. 

SIR JEFFREY AMHERST. 

Sir Jefirey Amherst was born in Kent, England, January 29, 1717. 
He was page to the Duke of Dorset while Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
became an ensign in the army in 1781; was aide to Lord Ligonier at 
Dottingen, Fontenoy, and Koncoux, and afterwards to the Duke of 
Cumberland at LaffaJdt. He was made Major General in 1 756, and in 
1758 was given the command of an expedition against Louisburg. Land- 
ing there June 8th, a lodgment was effected July 26, and the place sur- 
rendered, as did also St. Johns and other Frencn strongholds. He was 
appointed Commander-in-chief of the British army in America, Septem- 
ber 30, 1758, and the surrender of Quebec to Wolfe's forces, and that 
of Fort Niagara to Townsend and Johnson, was followed by that of 
Crown Point, July 26th, and that of Ticonderoga, August 4, 1759, to 
Ajnherst in person. Obtaining the naval supremacy on Lake Cham- 
plain, Fort Nevis and Isle Aux Noix fell into his hands ; and Septem- 
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ber 8, 1760, Montreal and the whole of Canada became a British j)00- 
session. Amherst was rewarded with the thanks of Parliament, with the 
insignia of the Order of a Knight of Bath, and was made Governor-in- 
chief of Virginia in 1763. When in 1768 it was desired by the Ministry 
that he should reside in the Colony, he resigned, and was succeeded in 
July by Lord Botetourt. General Amherst was appointed Governor of 
Guernsey in 1771; created a baron in 1776; was commander of the 
British army from 1778 to 1795, and was made a Field Marshal in July, 
1796. He died August 3, 1797. His brother, William Amherst, waA 
liieutenant-General and Colonel of the 32d Foot and Governor of St. 
Johns, New Foundland. He was aidenie-camp to 8ir Jeffrey Amherst 
in America, and was at the capture of Louisburg. He died May 13, 
1781. Amherst County, Va., was named in honor of Sir Jeffrey Amherst. 

LORD BOTETOURT. 

Norbome Berkeley, Baron de Botetourt, son of John Symes Berke- 
ley, was born in 1718. He was Ck)lonel of the North Gloucestershire 
Militia in 1761; represented that shire in Parliament; and in 1764 was 
raised to the peerage. He was the second of Lord Talbott in a duel 
with John Wilkes in 1762, and was Constable of the Tower of 
London in 1767. The accession of Lord Botetourt to the vice- 
royal government of Virginia, occurred at a period rife with discontent 
among the American Colonies, and pregnant with swiftly approaching 
and momentous events. The brilliant Horace Walpole, writing to Sir 
Horace Mann, August 14, 1768, after alluding to the disquiet in Amer- 
ica, says : '^ Virginia, though not the most mutinous, contains the best 
heads and the principal houte^-Jefux. It was thought necessary that the 
Governor should reside there. It was known that Sir Jeffrey Amherst 
would not like that ; he must besides have superseded Gage. At the 
same time, Lord Botetourt, a court favorite, yet ruined in fortune, was 
thought of by Lord Hillsborough." 

To this bit of cabinet history, the relentless J nius personaUy adds 
of Botetourt, ** Having ruined himself by gambling, he became a cring- 
ing, bowing, fawning, sword-bearing courtier." It would appear from 
the subsequent career of this best beloved of our colonial viceroys that 
the character so pitilessly drawn by the stem censor was hardly merited. 
He received the appointment of (rovemor (succeeding Sir Jeffrey Am- 
herst) in July, 1768, though he did not arrive in the Colony until some- 
time in October following. A contemporary presents a foil to the 
venomously drawn picture of Junius. Edmund Randolph, in a MS. 
history of Virginia, in the collections of the Virginia Historical Society, 
says of Lord Botetourt: '* If from birth and education he had not been 
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a courtier, his dependence on the Grown for the revival of an extin- 
guished tide, must have generated habits to conciliate and please. He 
came hither, not only with the grace of polished life, but abo with the 
predilections of the people, who were proud in bein^ no longer governed 
by a deputy. His predecessors, Fauquier, Dinwiddie, Gooch, Spots- 
wood, Nicholson and Drysdale, had been the vehicles of sinecures to 
some principals who never cast an eye or thought on Virginia. Through 
Botetourt, the Colony was assured by the King, that as a mark of honor 
to it, the residence of the chief Governor there should never be dis- 
pensed with in the future. Always accessible on business, adhering 
without a single deviation to the resolution of sleeping every night in 
the metropolis, affable to the humblest visitor in social circles, easjr 
himself, and contributing to the ease of others, he was sincerely and uni- 
versally beloved. In his public functions, his purity and punctuality 
confirmed the attachment which his qualities as a gentleman had begun. 
By his patronage, he inspired the youth of William and Mary with 
ardour and emulation, and by his daily example in the observance of 
religion, he acquired a kind of sacred ascendancy over the public 
mind." 

Solicitous to serve the Virginians, Botetourt pledged his life and 
fortune to extend the boundary of the Colony on the west to the Ten- 
nessee River, on the parallel of 36^ degrees. On the 11th of May, 1769, 
when the Assembly was convened, the Governor, attended by a numer- 
ous retinue of guards, rode from the palace to the capitol in a luxurious 
state-coach drawn by six milk-white horses — ^a present from George 
m. — and the insignia of royalty was displayed with unusual pomp. On 
that day and the one following, he entertained fifty-two guests at dinner. 
The Assembly, however, on the 16th instant following, venturing upon 
the assertion of certain colonial prerogatives by the passage of resolutions 
gainst parliamentary taxation, and the sending of accused persons to 
England for trial, was dissolved by him. But this exercise of arbitrary 
power was speedily condoned bv an action of cordial conciliation. 
Botetourt, havinjz received from the Earl of Hillsborough, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, assurance that it was not the intention of the 
Ministry to propose any further taxes, and that thev intended to advo- 
cate a repeal of those already complained of, called the Assembly to- 
gether, and communicated these assurances, pledging himself to every 
exertion in his power towards the redressing of the grievances of the 
colonists, and the promotion of every measure tending to their advance- 
ment and prosperity, which led to an interchange of cordial greeting be- 
tween the colonial legislative bodies and the Governor, and the inaugura- 
tion of that warm sentiment of esteem and afiection already so graphically 
portrayed. But the generous-minded Botetourt, soon finding that the prom- 
ises held out to him by the Ministry were utterly fSedthlesB, and indignant 
at the deception practiced upon him, demanded his recalL Shortly after 
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this, on October 15, 1770, he fell a victim to an attack of bilious fever. 
He appears to have met death with the calm fortitude of the philosopher 
and the confiding trust of the Christian. The pure-minded and deeply 
pious Robert Carter Nicholas, the Treasurer of the Colony, with whom 
he was on terms of the strictest Mendship, having during one of his 
visits to the Grovernor observed that he thought that the latter would be 
very unwilling to die, *' because," as he said, *' you are so social in your 
nature, and so much beloved, and you have so many good things about 
you, that you must be loth to leave them," his lordship made 
at the time no reply ; but a short time after, being on his death-bed, he 
sent in haste for Colonel Nicholas, who lived near the palace, and who 
instantly repaired thither to receive the last sight of his dying friend. 
On entering his chamber he asked his commands. '* Nothing," replied 
his lordship, '* but to let you see that I resign these good things which 
you formerly spoke of with as much composure as I enjoyed them ;" after 
which he grasped his hand with warmth, and instantly expired. His 
death was deeply lamented by the colony, and the funeral ceremonies 
incident upon nis burial were conducted with great state, the ostentation 
exhibited being unprecedented in the country. A verification of the 
display, being copies of bills presented against his estate (inclusive of 
those for the funeral expenditures) lies before the writer. 

The originals, lately in his possession, have been returned to their 
owner, Miss Sarah Nicholas Kandolph, of ''Edgehill," Abermarle 
County, Va., the great grand-daughter of Thomas Jefferson. The ex- 
penses aggregate aoout £700 sterling, and the items are stated with great 
minuteness. The remains appear to have been enclosed in three several 
coffins — one of lead, furnished by one Joseph Kidd ; an " inside coffin," 
and one of black walnut, by one Joshua Kendall. The '' inside coffin" 
was laid with '^ Persian fully ornamented," and the '^ outside coffin," cov- 
ered with *' crimson velvet, ornamented in the best manner. There 
were '* eight silver handles and sixteen escutcheons for his lordship's 
coffin," and '' one large silver plate engraved, a lute-string shroud, mat- 
tress, pillow and cap. The church was hune with black cloth, and it 
and the hearse were ornamented with '' escutcheons." '* Sixteen books of 
silver leaf," and '' one dozen books of Dutch metal," also appear as 
charges. Staffi were borne by, and cloaks furnished the mourners. 
There were '* streamers for the horses," and an extensive Ibt of articles 
for the costuming of the numerous attendants upon the obsequies. 

The interment did not take place until the 20th of October, if it was 
not later, as numerous items of the incidental expense were entered on 
that date. The body was deposited in one of the vaults beneath the 
chapel of William and Mary College, and a beautiful marble statue of 
Botetourt was erected at the expense of the Colony in 1774 in front of 
the old capitol. It now stands, much mutilatea, in front of William 
and Mary College, whither it was removed in 1797. 
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The pedestal is inscribed with a glowing tribute to the merits and 
virtue of the beloved viceroj. In the parish church of Stoke Giffordy 
Gloucestershire, England, a long monumental inscription also commemo- 
rates his worth. Lord Botetourt gave to the College of WUliam and 
Mary a sum of money, the interest of which was sufficient to purchase 
annually two gold medals — one to be given to the best classical scholar, 
and the other to the best scholar in philosophy. This medal was an- 
nually awarded until the Revolution. In Mowers Historical Collections 
of Virginia^ an account is given of the joyous and impressive reception 
of Lord Botetourt by the colonists, together with an ode, recited and 
sung with an accompanifnent of music on the occasion. 

On the evening of the 22d of February, 1876, there was held at the 
theater in the city of Richmond, Va., a baU, in commemoration of the 
the vice-regal court of Williamsburg, as it appeared during the govern- 
ment of Lord Botetourt. The participants, m most instances the lineal 
descendants of distinguished men and courtly dames who formed the 
society of the colonial capital, Williamsburg, reproduced the attire of 
that day in all of its original resplendance and impressive concomitants. 
Many were the treasured memorials, transmitted heirlooms, jewels, 
swords, iims, rich brocades and satins, and costly laces — which were 
drawn forth from careful and jealous keeping for the occasion. The 
stage of the theater was fitted up for the brilliant tableaux, the body of 
the building being filled to overflowing with spectators. This memor- 
able occasion was the accomplishment of a number of patriotic ladies 
who desired to celebrate appropriately the birthday of Washington, 
and at the same time earn money with which to improve the condition 
of the Virginia room at Mount Vernon. 

The name of Botetourt is commemorated in that of one the counties of 
Virginia. 

The portrait of the Governor given in this work is from a very rare 
print, of which probably the copy in the collections of the Virginia His- 
torical Society is the only one in America. 

WILLIAM NELSON. 

The progenitor of the Nelson family in Virginia was Thomas (distin- 
guished in the traditions of the family as '* Scotch Tom")» the son of 
Hugh and Sarah Nelson, of Penrith, Cumberland County, England, who 
was born February 20, 1677, and emigrated to the Colony in early man- 
hood. He settled as an importing merchant at Yorktown, then the chief 
seaport of Virginia. Here he died, October 7, 1746. He married 
twice ; first, Margaret Reed, and secondly, Mrs. Francis Tucker nee Cour- 
teney. He had issue by his first wife, two sons and a daughter, and by 
the last a daughter. Some notice of each of his sous may here be ap- 
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propriately given in virtue of their important association with the history 
of Virginia and because the second has been conflicted in the minds of 
some with his more eminent nephew of the same name. William Nelson, 
the eldest son of the emigrant "Scotch Tom," was bom in 1711, and 
died November 19, 1772. He followed in the respected career of his 
father as a merchant, adding largely by his honest gains to the ample 
estate which he inherited. It is claimed in evidence of his enterprise 
that he imported goods to supply the then incipient marts of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, as well as for Virginia consumption. He was long a 
member of the Council of Virginia and often its presiding officer. Hence 
the designation of President Nelson, by which he was commonly called. 
On the death of Lord Botetourt, October 15, 1770, President Nelson, in 
virtue of his office, was invested with the Government of the Colony, 
which he administered until the arrival of the Earl of Dunmore, early in 
1772. He married in February, 1737, Elizabeth, daughter of Nathaniel 
and Elizabeth (Carter) Burwell, and had issue five sons and one 
daughter. Three of these sons, one of whom was General Thomas 
Nelson, Jr., distinguished themselves in the American Revolution. The 
tombs of both, Thomas Nelson, the emigrant, and of his son President 
William Nelson, with elaborately wrought marble slabs with the arms of 
the family, are in the old church-yard at Yorktown. This epitaph of 
the last is a glowing recitation of public service and personal worth : 

[Nelson arms— Per pale, argent, and sable, a ehevron between 8 flear de lis ooun- 
ter-changed. Crest— a fleur de lis.] 



Here lies the body of the 
HONORABLE WILLIAM NEIiW)N, Eso., 

Late President of His Mf^esty'R Conucll In this Dominion, In whom the 
love of man and the love of God so restrained and enforced each other 
and so Invigorated the mental powers In general as not only to 
defend him from the vices and follies of his country, but also to 
render It a matter of difficult decision In what part of laud- 
able conduct he most excelled: whether In the tender 
and endearing accomplishments of domestic life, or in 
the more active duties of a wider circuit, as a 
neighbour, a gentleman, or a maglKtrate, whether in the graces of 
hospltali^ or in the exercises of charity or of piety. 
Reader, if you feel the spirit of that excellent ardour, which 
aspires to that felicity of conscious virtue, animated 
by those consolations and divine admoni- 
tions, perform the task and 
expect the distinction of 
the righteous man. 

He died the 19th of November, Anno Domini 1772, 

Aged 61. 
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The secona son of '* Scotch Tom," the emigrant, Thomas Nelson, Jr., 
as he subscribed himself, wan born in 1716, and died at Yorktown v\ 
1786. He occu))ied a seat in the Virginia Council for thirty years, 
during which protracted period he also acted as its Secretary. This was 
an office of important trust and of emolument, it being charged with the 
preservation of the records of all public acts, and of the land office. 

Secretary Nelson, as he was known in virtue of his office, married 
Lucy, daughter of John and Martha (Burwell) Armstead, by whom he 
had issue ten children, among whom were three sons who served with 
distinction in the army of the Revolution. 

The noted Nelson House, which attracted so much attention in the Cen- 
tennial observances at Yorktown in 1881, is a large two-storied brick 
structure with corners of hewn stone, ''built on the old English model," 
and stands on the main street of Yorktown, fronting the river. The 
time of its erection, according to the gentle annalist Bishop Meade, may 
be fixed at 1712, since he narrates that '* the corner stone of it was laid 
by old president Nelson (born 1711), when an infant, as it was designed 
for him. He was held by his nurse, and the brick in his apron, was 
passed through his little hand." The Rood bishop whose ancestors were 
among the occupants of its spacious halls, thus enthusiastically apos- 
trophizes the old mansion : ''It was long the abode of love, friendship, 

and hospitality. 

» 

Farewell, a prouder mansion I may see. 

But much must meet in that which equals thee I " 

As one said of modern Italy, " Our memorv sees more than our eyes in 
this place." What Paulding said of Virginia, may emphatically be said 
of York : 

" All hail, thou birthplace of the glowing west I 
Thou seem'st like the ruined eagle's nest." 

The Nelson mansion descended to the eldest son of President Nelson, 
the glorious patriot, General Thomas Nelson, Jr., and was his residence 
until the threatened dangers of the prospective siege of York prompted 
the removal of his family to "Offley," in Hanover county. The head- 
quarters of Lord Cornwallis during the siege were first in the mansion 
of Secretary Thomas Nelson, which was destroyed by the fire of the 
patriot army. The Nelson House, described, and still standing, was also 
occupied by Cornwallis or portions of his staff subsequent to tne destruc- 
tion of the mansion of Secretary Nelson, and while thus the shelter 
of the foe, General Nelson loftily exemplified his patriotism. Hav- 
ing command of the first battery which opened upon Yorktown, he 
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pointed the first gun against his own dwelling, and offered to the gunner 
a reward of five guineas for every bombshell that should be fired into it. 
The marks of tlieir effects are visible to this day. 

Among the illustrations of our work is a delineation of the com- 
memorative Yorktown monument proposed to be erected by the nation. 

LORD DUNMORE. 

John Murray, fourth Earl of Dunmore, the last royal Governor of 
the Colony of Virginia, was born in 1732. He was descended in the 
female line from the roval house of Stuart, and succeeded to the 
peerage in 1756. He was appointed Governor of New York in January, 
1770, and of Virginia in July, 1771. He arrived in the Colony early 
in 1772, and found that he had alrejidy incurred suspicion on account of 
the appointment of Captain Edward Foy as his clerk or private secretary, 
with a salary of five hundred pounds, which was to be derived from 
newly created fees to be exacted from the colonists. The Governor, 
however, relinquished the objectionable fees, and thus conciliated so 
cordial a feeling that the Assembly expressed their gratitude in terms 
of warmth and affection. They also endeavored to permanently honor 
the family titles of Lord Dunmore and of his eldest son (jeorge, Lord 
Fincastle, in creating from Frederick (Jounty those of Berkeley and 
Dunmore, and from Botetourt that of Fincastle, by act>s passed in 
February, 1772. The flood of patriotic resentment, incident upon the 
struggle for freedom, caused them subsequently, in October, 1776, to 
obliterate Fincastle County, by dividing it into the counties of Kentucky, 
Washington, and Montgomery, and to change, in October, 1777, the 
name of Dunmore to *SShanandoa,*' now rendered Shenandoah. Cap- 
tain Peter Hog, a gallant soldier of the French and Indian War, an 
intimate friend of Washington, was aj)pointed Deputy Attorney-CJeneral 
of Virginia for the county of Dunmore, by Lord Dunmore, April 10, 
1772. Captain Hog became distinguished in the practice of law, ancl 
his descendants in the name of Hoge, Hogg, Hall, Blair, Blackley, 
Hawkins, McPherson, and others, are numerous in Virginia and West 
Virginia, and are held in high social estimation. Fincjistle, the county- 
seat of Botetourt, is said by Howe (Hlstoriml 0>lledion» of Virginia, 
p. 202) to have been named after the seat of Lord Botetourt in Eng- 
land ; but it is probable that it was a revival of the name of the obliterated 
county. 

The Assembly of February, 1772, passed also several important acts 
for the promotion of internal improvements, in making roads and 
canals, and clearing the navigation of the Potomac and Matajwny rivers. 
The Assembly was prorogued to the 10th of June. Dunmore, notwith- 
standing his recent complaisance, evinced his regal proclivities and 
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jealousy of popular assemblies, by proroguing the Virginia Burgesses 
^m time to time, until at la^t a forgery of the paper currency of the 
Colony compelled him to call the Assembly together again by proclama- 
tion, March 4, 1773. The political horizon of America was again dark- 
ening by gathering clouds. A British armed revenue vessel having 
been burned in iSlarragansett Bay, an act of Parliament was passed, 
making such offenses punishable by death, and authorizing the accused 
to be transported to England for trial. Virginia had alr^dy, in 1769, 
remonstrated against this last measure. Patrick Henry, Jefferson, 
Richard Henry Lee, Francis Lightfoot Lee, Dabney Carr, and others 
were at this gloomy and threatening period in the habit of meeting 
together in the evening in a private room in the old Raleigh Tavern, 
to hold consultations on the state of affiiirs. In conformity with an 
agreement entered into by them, Dabney Carr, the bnither-in-Iaw of 
Jefierson, on the 12th of March, moved a series of resolutions, recom- 
mending a committee of correspondence, and instructing them to inquire 
in regard to the newly constituted court in Rhode Island. Richard 
Henry Lee and Patrick Henry made speeches of memorable eloquence 
on this occasion. Mr. Lee was the author of the plan of inter-colonial 
committees of correspondence; and Virginia was the first Colony to 
adopt it. The resolutions passed without opposition, and Dunmore 
immediately dissolved the House of Burgesses. These resolutions 
''struck a greater panic into the ministers than any thing that had 
taken place since the passage of the Stamp Act. The Committee of 
Correspondence appointed were Peyton Randolph, Robert Carter Nicholas, 
Richani Bland, Richard Henry Lee, Benjamin Harrison, Edmund 
Pendleton, Patrick Henry, Dudley Digges, Dabney Carr, Archibald 
Cary, and Thomas Jefferson. On the day after the dissolution of the 
Assembly, the Committee addressed a circular to the other American 
Colonies. 

In the Summer, Dunmore visited the frontiers of the Colony, on a 
tour of observation. He remained sometime at Pittsburg, and endeavored, 
with the aid of Dr. John Connolly, to extend the bounds of Virginia in 
that quarter. Late in April, 1774, the Countess of Dunmore and her 
family, George, Lord Fincastle, the Honorables Alexander and John 
Murray, and the Ladies Catharine, Augusta, and Susan Murray, arrived 
in Williamsburg, accompanied by Captain Foy and his wife. A younger 
daughter of Lord Dunmore, bom subsequently and during his residence 
in the Colony, named Virginia, was formally adopted by the Assembly 
as the daughter of the Dominion, with provision for her life support. 
After the Revolution she reminded the State Assembly of its spon- 
taneously assumed obligations, and later in life, in the present century, 
she petitioned the United States Congress in mediation or by its own act 
to secure to her some provision, being infirm and in indigent circum- 
stances; but her prayers were unheeded. The visit to this country of 
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the present representative of the earldom of Dun more during the past 
year va fresh in the memory of the public. The three sons of Lord 
bunmore were students in the College of William and Mary in 1774. 
Captain Foy had served with distinction in the battle of Miuden, and, 
subsequently, as Governor of !New Hampshire. The arrival of the 
family of Lord Dunmore was celebnited with an illumination of the 
city of Williamsburg, and the i)eople with acclamations welcomed 
them to Virginia. When the Assembly met in May following, the 
capital presented a scene of unwonted gayety, and a court-herald pub- 
lished a code of etiquette for the regulation of the society of the vice- 
regal court. At the beginning of the session, the Burgesses, in an 
address, congratulated the Governor on the arrival of his Lady, and 
agreed to give a ball in her honor on the 27th of the month ; but the 
horizon was again suddenly overcast by intelligence of the act of Par- 
liament shutting up the port of Boston. The Assembly made an 
indignant protest against this act, and set apart the 1st of June, ap- 
pointed for the closing of the port, as a day of fasting, prayer, and 
humiliation, in which the divine interposition was to l^ implored to 
protect the rights of the Colonies and avert the horrors of civil war, 
and to unite the people of America in the common cause. On the 
next day Dunmore dissolved the Assembly. The Burgesses repaired 
immediately to the Raleigh Tavern, and in the room' called **the 
Apollo'' adopted resolutions against the use of tea and other East India 
commodities, and recommended an annual congress of representatives 
of the Colonies. Notwithstanding the ominous aspect of affiiirs, Wash- 
ington dined with the Governor on the 25th of May, and attended the 
ball, which was given, as proposed, to Lady Dunmore on the 27th. The 
Burgesses, remaining in Williamsburg, on the 29th of the month held 
a meeting, at which Peyton Randolph presided, and they issued a cir- 
cular, recommending a meeting of deputies to assemble in convention 
tiiere on the first of Augu>t following. In April, 1774, the Indians 
renewed their hostilities upon the frontiers of Virginia. In September, 
Dunmore, with two regiments under Colonels William Fleming and 
Charles Lewis, marched to the relief of the inhabitants. General 
Andrew Lewis later marched with eleven hundred men. Dunmore 
concluded a peace with the Delawares in October; but a band of Dela- 
wares, Mingoes, Cayugaa, lowas, Wyandots, and Shawnees, under the 
Chief Cornstalk, had determined to surprise the camp of Lewis with an 
attack. An engagement, known as the battle of Point Pleasant, took 
place on the 10th of October, in which the Virginians lost between 
forty and seventy-five in killed and one hundred and forty wounded. 
The loss of the savages was unascertained. Dunmore, later, concluded 
a treaty with the several Indian tribes. Logan, the Cayuga chief, 
assented to the treaty, but, still indignant at the murder of his wife in 
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the preceding spring, refused to attend the cnmp. In the charge by 
Jefferson, in his NoieB on Viroinia, that this tragic event was instigated 
or committed by Captain Imchael Cresap, when it was known to him , 
that one Greathouse was the author of the bloody deed, he roost 
unworthily maligned the memory of a brave soldier, a usefiil pioneer, 
and an honorable man. In the beginning of 1775, the people of Vir- 
ginia were ^till in a state of anxious suspense, expecting civil war. The 
second convention assembled at Richmond on the 20th of March. Here, 
in the venerable St. John's Church, Patrick Henry sounded the tocsin 
of liberty. Militia, called minute men, were established. On the 20th 
of April, Lord Dunmore caused the removal of the powder from the 
magazine at Wiiliaitisburg to an English ship. This proceeding pro- 
duced great excitement, the people took arms under ratrick Henry, 
and Dunmore was forced to compromise the affiiir by paying for the 
powder. June 6th, he fled with his family, and took refuge on board 
the "Fowey" man-of-war. Rallying a band of tories, runaway negroes, 
and British soldiers, he collected a naval force, and carried on a petty 
warfare, plundering the inhabitants along the James and York rivers, 
and carrying off their slaves. December 9th, 1775, bis followers suf- 
fered a severe defeat at the battle of Great Bridge, near Norfolk ; and 
on the following night Dunmore took refuge on board his fleet. Jan- . 
uary Ist, 1776, he set on fire and destroyed Norfolk, then the most 
flourishing and populous town in Virginia. Continuing his preda- 
tory warfare, he established himself early in June on Gwyiin Island, in 
the Chesapeake Bay, whence he was dislodged by the Virginians, July 
8th, being wounded in the leg by a splinter. He shortly afterward 
returned to England, and in 1786 was appointed Governor of Bermuda. 
He died at Ramsgate, England, in May, 1809. He was a man of cult- 
ure, and possessed a large and valuable library', volumes from which 
frequently appear in auction sales of books, 'fhe armorial book-plate 
from one of these is reproduced in the illustrations in this work. His 
portrait, which we also present, is from the portrait in oil in the State 
library at Richmond, and has never before been engraved. It may be 
trite to notice also, in connection with the last roval Governor of Vir- 
ginia, the chair of the Speaker of the Colonial House of Burgesses, 
now also preserved in the State library at Richmond, and of which we 
present a faithful semblance from a photograph specially made for us. 
It has never before been pictured. According to a statement by Ed- 
mund Randolph in a MS. and unpublished History of Virginia, in the 
collections of the Virginia Historical Society, the Speaker's chair was 
originally richly decorated with various insignia of royalty, of which it 
was denuded in the beginning of our struggle for independence by the 
hasty hands of fervent patriots, to whom all tokens of royalty were 
obnoxious. 
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PATRICK HENRY. 

In vigor of intellect, in its varied exemplifications, in true manhood, 
and in illustrious and material service in church, state and the armj, 
in the one sex, and in the typical exhibition of the sweet graces and ex- 
alted virtues characteristic of Virginia and the Southern States, in the 
other and gentler, no citizen of the Old Dominion, within its annals or 
traditions, has been more honored in his descendants, including the 
present generation, than John Henry, a native of Aberdeen, Scotland, 
and son of John Henry and his wife Jane, the sister of William Robert- 
son, D.D., the divine, scholar and historian. He was a cousin of David 
Henry, the publisher of the OerUlemarCs Magazine, and through Dr. 
Robertson, the cousin of the distinguished Lord Brougham. The late 
British Premier, William Ewart Gladstone, is also of the same lineage. 
John Henry settled in Virginia some time prior to 1730. He enjoyed 
the friendship and patronage of Governor Robert Dinwiddle, who intro- 
duced him to the acquaintance of Colonel John Syme, of Hanover 
county, who dying, his widow, nee Winston, John Henry in time mar- 
ried. John llenry was a most useful citizen of Hanover county, serv- 
ing as Colonel of militia, surveyor, and presiding magistrate for many 
years. He had been liberally educated, was well grounded in the 
classics, and, withal, was endowed with an excellent judgment and a 
vigorous mind. He executed a map of Virginia, which was published 
in London, in 1770. A copy of it was in the possession of Joseph 
Horner, Esq., Warrenton, Virginia, a few years since. Charles Camp- 
bell {History of Virginia, p. 521), savs that ''appended to it is an epit- 
ome of the state and condition of Virginia. The marginal illustration 
is profuse and, like the map, well executed." Soon after the settle- 
ment of Colonel John Henry in Virginia, Patrick, a minister of the 
Church of England followed him, and in April, 1733, by his brother's 
interest, became rector of St. George's parish in the county of Spotsyl- 
vania. He was subsequently rector of St. Paul's parish, in Hanover 
county. The wife of Colonel John Henry, says Wirt, *• possessed in an 
eminent degree, the mild and benevolent disposition, the undeviating 
probity, the correct understanding and easy elocution," for which the 
ancient family of Winston is distinguished. Her brother, William 
Winston, an officer in the French and Indian war, is said to have been 
noted for his oratorical powers. The grave of Colonel Henry, and 
pre^iumably that of his wife, is at *' Studley," their latest residence in 
Hanover county. Patrick, the second son and the youngest of the fam- 
ily of nine children, of Colonel John and Sarah (Winston-Syme) Henry, 
was born at ** Studley," May 29, 1736. Under the tuition of his father 
he received the basis of a sound English education, with a knowledge 
of mathematics, and of the Greek and Latin, a well-thumbed copy of 
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the Testament, in the former language, which was through life a prized 
possession, being still preserved by a descendant. The pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of Colonel Henry impelled him to qualify his sons at an early 
age to support themselves. With this view, Patrick was placed, at the 
age of fifteen, with a country merchant. In the year following, his 
father was encouraged by his apparent qualifications to purchase for his 
two sons, William and ratrick, a small adventure of goods, to ''set 
them up in trade/' The chief management of this mercantile venture 
devolved upon Patrick, whose levity of disposition, and proclivities for 
the chase and for social gatherings, illy comported with his responsibili- 
ties. The result was a very natural one; one year put an end to the 
business of the store, but Patrick was engaged for two or three years 
following, in winding up the disastrous experiment. Notwithstanding 
his misfortunes, at the early age of eighteen he married Sarah Shelton, 
the daughter, it has been said, of the keeper of a house of entertainment 
at the county seat of Hanover. By the joint assistance of their parents 
the young couple were settled on a small &rm, and Mr. Henry, with 
the assistance of one or two slaves, again essayed the struggle for a liveli- 
hood, but his want of agricultural skill and his aversion to systematic 
labor, drove him, necessarily, after a trial of two years, to abandon this 
pursuit. Selling out for cash, at a sacrifice, his little possessions, he re- 
sumed his inauspicious mercantile pursuits, which he continued until 
some time in the year 1759, as evidenced by the memorial illustration 
in this work — ^reduced fac-similes from the originals, of an account in his 
autograph, and of a quaint pair of iron-framed spectacles, said to have 
been possessed and worn by him in advanced life. The second mercan- 
tile venture was more unfortunate than the first, involving him in abso- 
lute bankruptcy. His situation was indeed lamentable; penniless, with 
an increasing family, and with the resources of his friends exhausted, 
nevertheless he was sustained by innate fortitude and buoyancy of heart. 
Jefferson, who first made the acquaintance of Mr. Henry after his disas- 
ters in the winter of 1769-60, states that they were " not to be traced either 
in his countenance or conduct," and that his passion was '' music, danc- 
ing and pleasantry." Mr. Henry now determined on the study of law, 
''and at last found the path for which he was designed, and into which 
he had been driven by the severe but kindly discipline of Providence." 
Within the alleged, but absurdly inadequate time of six weeks only in prep- 
aration, he obtained a license to practice at the age of twenty-four. Ac- 
cording to Wirt, Mr. Henry was but little employed in his profession for 
several years ; his family was chiefiy maintained during this period by his 
father-in-law, Mr. Shelton, who kept a tavern at Hanover Court House, 
Mr. Henry lending his assistance in the entertainment of the guests, and 
that his talent remained unknown until it blazed forth like a meteor, 
as the advocate of the people in the famous "Parson's Cause," tried at 
the November term, 1763, of Hanover Court. The opposing counsel 
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was Peter Lyons, subsequently of the Supreme Court of Appeals, of 
the State. 

The story is a winning one, but Mr. Wirt was mistaken as to the 
fSacts. Patrick Henry came to the bar in the latter part of 1760. His 
fee books, now in the possession of his family, show that his practice 
was extensive from the beginning. They disclose, according to a re- 
cent publication by his grandson, William Wirt Henry, that "from 
the September of 1760, when he came to the bar, to the 31st of De- 
cember, 1763," Patrick Henry charged fees in 1,185 suits, besides 
many fees for preparing papers out of court, indicating that his success 
was remarkable and his talents appreciated. In 1764 Mr. Henry re- 
moved his family to the county of Louisa, residing at a place called 
''Roundabout." In the fall of that year he had the opportunity of a 
new theater for his genius, as the advocate before the House of Bur- 
gesses, at Williamsburg, of Nathaniel West Dandridge. who contested 
the seat in that body, on the charge of bribery and corruption, of James 
Littlepage, who had been returned from Hanover County. Here Mr. 
Henry '' distinguished himself by a copious and brilliant display on the 
great subject of the rights of suffrage, 8U|)erior to any thing that had 
been heard before within those walls." The same year, 1764, is memo- 
rable as that of the passage of the Stamp Act, and for the origination 
of the great question which finally led to American Independence, to 
which, says Jefferson, " Mr. Henry gave the first impulse." On the 
Ist of May, 1765, Mr. Henry entered the House of Burgesses as the 
representative from Louisa County. His first address to the House 
was upon the proposition for a public Loan Office, devised by John 
Robinson, the Speaker, to allow the public money to be loaned out to 
individuals, on security. It was a scheme to hide certain misappropri- 
ations, which Robinson, as Treasurer, had made and wished to conceal. 
Henry opposed it with such vigor and eloquence that it was lost on the 
first vote. On the 20th he was added to the committee for courts of 
justice. A few days afterward his celebrated resolutions on the Stamp 
Act were offered. The original, hastily written upon the fly-leaf of an 
old law book, is now in the possession of Mr. William Wirt Henry. 
In the stormy debate which ensued, Patrick Henry vehemently ex- 
claimed : ** Caesar had his Brutus; Charles the First, his Cromwell, 
and George the Third" — ** Treason!" cried the Speaker; the cry was 
echoed from every part of the House — ** may profit by their example I* 
If this be treason, make the most of it." The resolutions were carried, 
the last by a majority of one only. 

• In a MS. History of Virginia, by Edmund Randolph, who was present on 
this memorable occasion, he rendciv the final clause of this memorable men- 
ace so as to greatly diminish its strength, reporting instead, "may he never 
have either." 
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AUTOGRAPH BILL OF PATRICK HENRY, WHILE A SHOPKEEPER, 

With massive iron spectacles worn by him, from the original in the possession of R. A. Brock, 

Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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Henry left the capital that morning for his home, and the next day, 
the defeated leaders, taking advantage of his absence, succeeded in hav- 
ing expunged, the fifth, last and most obnoxious of the resolutions, 
which claimed '' that the Assembly had the sole right to levy taxes, and 
that the vesting such power in any other person whatsoever, had a 
manifest tendency to destroy British as well as American freedom." 
In 1769 Mr. Henry was admitted to the bar of the General Court, 
where he came into competition with the most eminent characters in the 
colony, some of whom had been educated at the Temple, London, and 
the names of a majority of them are historical. Here his wonderful 
powers of oratory were pre-eminent. His reputation was such that in 
January, 1773, Robert Carter Nicholas, who had enjoyed the first practice 
at the bar, being forced to relinquish it by accepting the office of Treas- 
urer of the Colony, committed to him by public advertisement, his un- 
finished business. Mr. Henry removed from Louisa to his native county, 
Hanover, in 1767, but was continued a member of the House of Bur- 
gesses. The exactions and odious inflictions of Great Britain continued, 
and the storm of Revolution was gathering strength. Every act of re- 
sistance on the part of the Colonial Assemblies, was met by the royal 
Governors by a prompt dissolution. Thus matters progressed for sev- 
eral years; when, in 1774, the Virginia House of Burgesses, having 
been suddenly dissolved by Lord Dunmore, for their spirited resentment 
of the Boston Port Bill, the members met at the Raleigh Tavern, and 
recommended the first call of a Congress of all the fiends of liberty. 
By the Convention at Williamsburg, shortly afterward, Mr. Henry was 
elected a delegate to the Continental Congress which met at Philadel- 
phia, September 4, 1774. He was the first to address this body, in an 
address of such surpassing eloquence, that great as was his reputation, 
he seemed to exalt himself to the magnitude of the occasion. His ex- 
traordinary powers astonished all listeners, and he took rank as the 
greatest orator of America. In the Virginia Convention, which on the 
20th of March, 1775, reassembled at Richmond, in the venerable St. 
John's Church (of the exterior and interior of which, before alteration, 
accurate representations from photographs are given in this work), to 
take further step in the cause of liberty. Mr. Heniy, on the 23d, 
moved the organization of militia and that the ** Colojiy be immediately 
put in a state of defense." The bold proposal roused the resistance of 
many of the firmest friends of the colonial cause, and the debate was 
fierce in the extreme. But the genius of Henry rose to the full de- 
mands of the occasion, and as the last thrilling exclamation, **give me 
liberty, or give me death !" fell on the ear of the House, all were infused 
with the spirit of the orator; the bill passed, and the colony was at 
once placed in an attitude of defense. Lord Dunmore, on the 20th of 
April following, having clandestinely removed all the powder from the 
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public magazine at Williamsburg, to a sloop of war lying in York river, 
Henry placed himself at the head of the company of Captain Samuel 
Meredith (who resigned in his favor), of Hanover county, marched 
upon Williamsburg and forced the Governor to give him an order on 
the Receiver- General of the Colony, for the value of the powder. In 
June, Henry was appointed to the Colonelcy of the First Virginia 
regiment, and the command-in-chief of all the forces of the Colonv. 
Colonel Henry at once went into camp at Williamsburg and ardently 
began the recruitment and disciplining of the troops. But the act of 
the Virginia Committee of Safety, in intrusting to Woodford, the second 
colonel in rank, the duty of arresting the ravages of the motley band 
of Dunmore, drove Henry, who had solicited the enterprise, from 
the military service back into the councils of state. Mortified by this 
disregard of his prerogative of rank, and being wounded further by 
the promotion over him, in the Continental line, to the rank of Brigadier- 
General, of two Colonels, to whose appointments his own was prior, he 
resigned his commission. The action of the convention excited univer- 
sal condemnation, and nearly produced a mutiny in the army. 

Ninety officers united in an address to Henry, re^^tting his loss to the 
service and applauding his spirited resentment. With exalted unselfish- 
ness, Henry exerted himself to quiet the discontent of his soldiers, and 
having accomplished this, retired to his home. 

Immediately upon the resignation of his commission as Colonel, he was 
elected a delegate to the Convention from the county of Hanover. The 
session of that body which was approaching, was pregnant with impor- 
tance. Dunmore had abdicated the government, and the royal authority 
in the Colony was seen and felt no longer except in acts of hostility. 
The Convention met at Williamsburg on the 6th of May, 1776. On the 
29th of June, a plan of government having been adopted, Patrick Henry 
was elected Governor of Virginia under its new constitution for a term 
of twelve months, at a salary of one thousand pounds per annum, Vir- 

nia currency, equivalent in value to 83,333. 33J^ in our present currency. 

[is competitors for the office were Thomas Nelson and John Page, the 
latter of whom was subsequently Governor of Virginia. Shortly after 
the election of Mr. Henry as Governor, Lord Dunmore was driven from 
Gwinns Island and from the State, to return to it no more. The autumn 
of the year 1776 was one of the darkest and most dispiriting periods of 
the Revolution, and of which Thomas Paine, in his OrisiSy used the 
memorable expression, ** These are the times that try the souls of men." 
For a time the courage of the country fell. Washington alone was un- 
daunted. Even the heroism of the Virginia Legislature gave way, 
and in a season of despair, the mad project of a dictator was seriously 
meditated. Mr. Henry is said to have been thought of for this office, 
but there is no evidence that the project was ever countenanced by him, 
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and his firm and unselfish patriotism, so abundantly evidenced , irrefragably 
refutes bare suspicion even. That the Virginia Assembly entertained no 
doubt of him is manifest in the fact that he was unanimously re-elected 
Governor for another annual term on the 30th of May, 1777. 

The ** Father of his Country," even, did not escape the insidious 
attacks of those ^'ho were basely envious of him. One of these anony- 
mous letters was received by Mr. Henry in January, 1778, filled with 
the grossest imputations of the incapacity and dishonesty of Washington, 
and suggesting Gates, Lee, or Conway as Commander-in-chief instead. 
Mr. Henry at once inclosed the letter to his lov6d and revered friend. 
Mr. Henry having completed a third term as Governor, retired from the 
office, being inelegible to re-election under the constitution. His admin- 
istration had been able, vigilant and effective. The wife of Mr. Henry 
died in 1775. He soon after sold the farm in Hanover, called ** Scotch 
Town," on which he had resided, and purchased about ten thousand 
acres of land in Henry County, formed in 1776 from Pittsylvania county 
and named in his honor, as was subsequently the neighboring county of 
Patrick carved from Henry county in 1791. In 1777 he married, second- 
ly, Dorothea Dandridge, granddaughter of Governor Alexander Spots- 
wood, and daughter of Nathaniel West Dandridge, a descendant of Caj)- 
tain John West, the brother of Lord Delaware — both early Governors of 
Virginia. Soon after the expiration of the governmental office of Mr. 
Henry, he removed with his family to his newly acquired estate in Henry 
county, called ** Leatherwood," and resumed the practice of law. In 
1780, he was again in the State Assembly and one of the most active 
members in the House. He continuously served in this body until 
November, 1784. Mr. Henry gave an endearing exhibition of his 
generous sensibility, in the winter session of 1780, in the resolution which 
he moved expressing sympathy with General Gates in his unfortunate 
defeat at Camden, and giving him assurance of continued regard and 
esteem upon the entrance into Richmond of the retreating General. In 
November, 1784, to conciliate the Indians on the borders of Virginia, 
and to avert the danger of hostility from them, Mr. Henry introduced a 
remarkable resolution, providing for the intermarriage of the w'hite with 
the Indian race, and investing the ofllspring of such alliances with all 
the rights of citizenship. It was rejected. Washington visited Rich- 
mond on the 15th and Lafayette on the 17th of the month, and they 
were received with public demonstrations. On the 17th of November, 1 784, 
Mr. Henry was again elected Governor of Virginia ; his term of three 
years to commence on the 30th of the month. The necessities of his 
family compelled his resignation of his office on the 29th of November, 1786, 
declining re-election for another year, as constitutionally provided. On the 
4th of December in the same year, George Washington, JPatrick Henry, Ed- 
mund Randolph, John Blair, James Madison, George Mason and George 
Wythe were appointed by the Virginia Assembly delegates to the convention 
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to be held in May following in Philadelphia for the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, but Henry was debarred by his pecuniary circumstances ( be- 
ing oppressed with debt) from obeying this honorable call. Of the Vir- 
ginia (Convention to decide the relations of the State to the newly pro- 
posed Federal Constitution, Mr. Henry was elected a member from 
l^rince Edward county. In this body, coniposed of the grandest intellects 
in the Old Dominion, and which met in Kichmond on the 2d of June, 
1788, in a quaint old edifice subsequently known as the African Church 
(and now displaced by another church with a colored membership of 
nearly 4,000 members), Mr. Henry opposed the ratification of the in- 
strument of compact with all the eloquence and vigor of his nature. He 
feared that the final result would be the destruction of the rights of the 
sovereign States. His faculties rose to the altitude of the occasion, and 
during his whole brilliant career he had never before appeared to greater 
advantage. But, for almost the only time in his life, he failed to carry 
his point. The opposing array of intellectual giants, backed by predomi- 
nant popular sentiment, were not to be overcome. His opposition, how- 
ever, was not fruitless. He secured the passage of a Bill of Rights and a 
varie^ of amendments, afterward incorporated into the Constitution. 
The donstitution having been adopted, the government organized, and 
Washington elected President, the repugnance of Mr. Henry measurably 
abated. The chapter of amendments considerably neutralized his objec- 
tions; but it is believed that his acquiescence resulted more from the con- 
sideration of his duty as a citizen, his confidence in the chief magistrate 
and a hopeful reliance on the wisdom and virtue of the people, than from 
any material change in his opinions. In 1794, he retired from the bar 
with an ample estate, and removed to his seat, *'Red Hill," in Char- 
lotte county. In 1794 he was elected United States Senator, and in 
1796 Governor of the State, but declined both offices, as he did, in 1795, 
the appointment by Washington as Secretary of State, to succeed Jeffer- 
son, and subsequently that of Minister to France by Adams. 

From a letter of General Henry Lee, still preserved in the original, 
it appears that Washington, in December, 1795, after the declination of 
the office of Secretary of State, desired the acceptance by Mr. Henry 
of the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court of the United States. In 
1798, the strong and animated resolutions of the Virginia Assembly in 
opposition to the Alien and Sedition Laws called again for his services 
in the councils of Virginia, and he presented* himself ns a candidate, at the 
spring election of 1799, for the House of Delegates. His si)eech on this 
occasion before the polls were opened was the last effort of his eloquence. 
As he finished, he literally descended into the arms of the uncontrollable 
throng and was borne about in triumph ; whereon the eminent Presby- 
terian Divine, John H. Rice, D. D., touchingly exclaimed, *^The sun has 
set in all his glory." 
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It is memorable that the brilliant and erratic John Bandolph (who 
Bubsequently designated himself as **of Roanoke") offered himself on the 
same occasion at Charlotte Court House as a candidate for Congress, and 
undaunted replied to Mr. Henry with cutting satire and caustic crimina- 
tion of the Federal party. His effort was received with loud huzzas. 
This was a new experience to Mr. Henry, unaccustomed to rivalry, to 
be confronted by a beardless boy, for such was the youthful appear- 
ance of Mr. Randolph. Mr. Henry returned to the rostrum, ana in a 
second address soared above his wonted passionate and majestic elo- 
quence. He unstintingly complimented the rare talents of his competitor, 
whilst he deprecated the youthful errors of his political zeal, and by his 
pathos wrought himself and audience to tears. In these efforts of Mr. 
Henry, as attested by two of his audience. Colonels Robert Morton and 
Clement Carrington, of Charlotte county, in 1837, in statements pub- 
lished by the late Charles Campbell in 1867, Mr. Henry did not approve 
the Alien and Sedition Laws (which he apprehended tended to civil war), 
and patriotically endeavored to quiet the minds of the people and to 
avert the apparent impending dissolution of the Union. He said: '* Let 
us all go together, right or wrong. If we go into civil war, your Wash- 
ington will lead the Governmentol armies ; and who, I ask, is willing to 
point a bayonet against hu breast?" 

Mr. Henry and Mr. Randolph wei^e each elected severally to the 
stations for which they offered, but Mr. Henry» whose health had been 
visibly declining for several years, died on the 6th of June, 1799, a few 
months before Washington, and before the meeting of the body to which 
he had been elected. His remains and those of his second wife rest 
side by side beneath massive and ornate marble tablets in the family 
cemetery at ** Red Hill,'* which seat is now owned by his grandson, 
William Wirt Henry. 

The following obituary of Patrick Henry, which appeared contempo- 
raneously in the Virginia newspapers, and was written by General 
Henry Lee, is a touching plaint ana merits perpetuation here * 

"mourn, VIRGINIA, MOURN. 

" Your Henry is no more ! Ye friends of Liberty in every clime, drop a tear I 
No more will his social feelings spread delight through his happy home. No more 
will his edifying example dictate to his numerous offspring the sweetness of virtue 
and the majesty of patriotism. No more will the sage adviser, guided by zeal for 
their common happiness, impart light and utility to his caressing neighbors. No 
more will he illuminate the public councils with sentiments drawn from the 
Cabinet of his own mind, ever directed to the public good, clothed with eloquence 
sublime, delightful and commanding. Farewell, great ana noble patriot, farewell! 

'*As long as our rivers flow and mountains stand, so long will your excellence 
and worth be the theme of our homage and endearments ; and Virginiai bearing 
in mind her loss, will say to rising generations. Imitate Henby.'' 

The affectionate reverence in which Patrick Henry was held is evidenced 
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in the commitment to memory of this lament by numerous admirers and 
its oral transmission in some instances to the present day. 

The distinguished orator and theologian, Kev. Archibald Alexander, 
D. D., a repeated personal witness, thus lucidly and satisfactorily an- 
alyzes the springs of the oratorical genius of Patrick Henry : 

"The power of Henry's eloquence was due, first, to the greatness 
of his emotion and passion, accompanied with a versatility which en- 
abled him to assume at once any emotion or passion which was suited 
to his ends. Not less indispensable, secondly, was a matchless perfection 
of the organs of expression, including the entire apparatus of voice, in- 
tonation, pause, gesture, attitude, aud indescribaole play of counte- 
nance. In no instance did he ever indulge in an expression that was 
not instantly recognized as nature itself; yet some or his penetrating 
and subduing tones were absolutely peculiar, and as inimitaole as they 
were indescnbable. These were felt by every hearer, in all their force. 
His mightiest feelings were sometimes indicated and communicated by 
a long pause, aided by an eloquent aspect, and some significant use of 
the &ger. The sympathy between miud and mind is inexplicable. 
Where the channels of communication are open, the faculty of reveal- 
ing inward passion great, and the expression of it sudden and visible, 
the effects are extraordinary. Let these shocks of influence be repeated 
again and again, and all other opinions and ideas are for the moment 
absorbed or excluded ; the whole mind is brought into unison with that 
of the speaker; and the spell-bound listener, till the cause ceases, is 
under an entire fascination. Then perhaps the charm ceases, unon re- 
flection, and the infatuated hearer resumes his ordinary state. Patrick 
Henry, of course, owed much to his singular insight into the feelings of 
the common mind. In great cases, he scanned his jury, and formed his 
mental estimate ; on this basis he founded his appeals to their predilec- 
tions and character. It is what other advocates do, in a lesser degree. 
When he knew there were conscientious or religious men among the 
jury, he would most solemnly address himself to their sense of right, 
and would adroitly bring in scriptural citations. If this handle was 
not offered, he would lay Imre the sensibility of patriotism. * * * 
A learned and intelligent gentleman stated to me that he once heard 
Mr. Henry's defense of a man arraigned for a capital crime. So clear 
and abundant was the evidence that my informant was unable to con- 
ceive any grounds of defense, especially after the law had been ably 
placed before the jury by the attorney for the Commonwealth. For a 
long time after Mr. Henry began, he never onc« adverted to the merits 
of the case or the arguments of the prosecution, but went off into a most 
captivating and discursive oration on general topics, expressing opinions 
in perfect accordance with those of his hearers, until having fully suc- 
ceeded in obliterating every impression of his opponent's speech, he ob- 
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liquely approached the subject, and as occasion was offered, dealt forth 
strokes which seemed to tell upon the minds of the jury. In this case, 
it should be added, the force of truth prevailed over the art of the con- 
summate orator." 

The descendants of Colonel John Henry and of his eminent son Patrick 
Henry, comprise the distinguished family names of Meredith, Madison, 
Lewis, Bowyer, Christian, Fope, Bullitt, Campbell, Russell, Wood, Pres- 
ton, Armistead, Garland, Carrington, McDowell, Breckenridge, Floyd, 
Hampton, Johnston, Southall, venable, Hughes, Michel, Fontaine, 
Boane, Lyons, Dandridge, Crenshaw, Cranberry, Bailey, Scott, and 
others, and embrace authors, divines, educators, governors, generals, 
jurists, scientists, statesmen, etc 

A portrait of' Patrick Henry, painted by Thomas Sully, and pro- 
nounced by his contemporaries an admirable likeness, is in the possession 
of his grandson, William Wirt Henry, a distinguished practitioner of 
the law, and the Vice-President of the Virginia Historical Society. 
From this portrait has been engraved the illustration in our work. 

■ 

THOMAS JEFFEBSON. 

Upon the resignation of Patrick Henry, Thomas Jefferson, by elec- 
tion of the General Assembly, succeeded him as Governor of Virginia, 
June 1st, 1779. During his administration, in January, 1781, the 
traitor Arnold invaded Virginia, leaving ravage in his wake. At 
Kichmond, the public stores fell a prey ; private property was plundered, 
and several houses were burned. Many of the public archives were also 
destroyed. Lieutenant-Colonel Simcoe, of his command, commanding 
the Queen's Rangers, proceeded to Westham, six miles above Richmond, 
and destroyed the foundry, magazine, arms, and military supplies there. 
Arnold now retired to Portsmouth, where he rested until April, when 
General William Phillips, succeeding to the command, paid another 
visit of desolation to Manchester. In May came Lord Cornwallis with 
his victorious army from the South, driving every thing before him. 
The 7th of Majr was the day appointed by law for the meeting of the 
Assembly at Richmond. A quorum not being in attendance, the house 
adjourned from day to dav until the 10th, when, upon the approach of 
the enemy, they adjourned to the 24th, to meet at Charlottesville. The 
house did not proceed to business until the 28th. Eight days after, 
they again fled before the rapid approach of the rapacious Tarleton. 
All the machinery of government for a time was m confusion, the 
Governor, Assembly, and the Council, save a single member. Colonel 
William Fleming, as it appears, being in flight before the enemy. Gov- 
ernor Jefferson resigned June 1st, and was succeeded by General 
Thomas Nelson, Jr., on the 12th of the month. An extended sketch 
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of the life of Thomas Jefferson will be found in the second volume of 
Virginia and Virginians. 

WnUAM FLEMING. 

William Fleming emigrated from Scotland to Virginia in early man- 
hood. By tradition he was of noble extraction, and he had received a 
liberal education. He is believed to have had a knowledge of medicine, 
and to have served in a medical and military capacity in the French 
and Indian war, with the rank of Lieutenant, in 1755 and 1756, and 
perhaps longer. He was of a bold and adventurous spirit, and was 
among the earliest settlers in the portion of Augusta County which now 
forms Botetourt County, taking up large tracts of land, which, enhanc- 
ing in value, made him a man of wealth. In 1774 he raised a regiment, 
which he gallantly and effectively commanded in the sanguinary battle 
of Point I^easant, in which he received a wound from which he never 
fully recovered. He was a member of the Council of Virginia in 1781, 
and for a time in the month of June was the executive of the Colonv, 
as is evidenced by the following resolution of the Virginia Assembly 
(Hening'8 Statutes, Vol. X, p. 567) : 

" It appearing to the General Assembly that Colonel William Flem- 
ing, being the only acting member of the council for some time before 
the appointment of the Chief Magistrate, did give orders for the calling 
out tne militia, and also pursued such other measures as were essential 
to good government, and it is just and reasonable that he should be 
indemnified therein, 

^^ Resolved, therefore. That the said William Fleming, Esq., be indemni- 
fied for his conduct as before mentioned, and the Assembly do approve 
of the same. "John Beckley, C. H. D. 

** 1781, June 23d. 

"Agreed to by the Senate. Wilx.. Drew, C. S." 

Colonel Fleming, in 1788, represented the county of Botetoijrt in the 
Virginia Convention which ratified the Federal Constitution — ^an emi- 
nent body. 

Colonel Fleming married and left a family. One of his daughters, 
Anne, became the wife of Rev. George A. Baxter, D. D., Rector in 
1798 of Liberty Hall Academy (the beginning of the present Wash- 
ington and Lee University). He was also Professor of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and Astronomy in that institution, and Minister of 
the New Monmouth and Lexington Presbyterian Churches. 
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THOMAS NELfiON. 

Thomas Nelson, the eldest son of President William Nelson, of the 
Virginia Council, and his wife Elizabeth Burwell (grauddauKhter of 
Robert "King" Carter), was bom at Yorktown, December 26th, 1738. 
After having been under the tuition of Rev. William Yates, of Glou- 
cester, afterward President of William and Mary College, he was sent, 
at the age of fourteen, to England, to finish his education, remaining 
seven years. He enjoyed there the superintending care of the celebrated 
Dr. Beilby Porteus, afterward Bishop of London, who subsequently sent to 
his former ward in Virginia a volume of his sermons in token of remem- 
brance. Thomas was first at the school of Dr. Newcombe, at Hackney ; 
then at Eton. Graduated with distinction from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, he returned to Virginia in his twenty-second year. Whilst on 
his voyaee, from respect to his father, he was elected a member of the 
House of Burgesses. He married, in 1762, Lucy Girmes, of Middlesex 
County, the eldest daughter of Philip and Mary (Kaudolph) Grymes, 
the elder, of '* Brandon." He was associated as a merchant with his 
father, from whom, at the death of the latter, he received a portion of 
£40,000 sterling (the equivalent of 1200,000 in our present currency, 
and when, too, the relative value in purchasing capacity was several 
times gre|iter than now). 

Thomas Nelson was a member of the Virginia Conventions of 1774 
and 1775, and displayed extraordinary boldness in resisting British 
tvranny. He was elected by the Convention, in July, 1775, Colonel of 
the Second Virginia regiment, which post he resigned on being elected 
to the Continental Congress the same year. He was a conspicuous 
member of the Virginia Convention of 1776, which framed the Consti- 
tution of Virginia. He was a memlier of the Committee on Articles of 
Confederation, and Jul^ 5th, 1776, signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Bestless for active service in the field, he resigned his seat in 
Congress in May, 1777, and in August following was appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the State forces of Virginia. He soon after raised 
a troop of cavalrv, with which he repaired to Philadelphia. Resuming 
his duties in the Virginia Legislature, he strongly opposed the proposi- 
tion to sequestrate British property, on the ground that it woula be an 
unjust retaliation of public wrongs on private individuals. He was 
again elected to Congress, in February, 1779, but was obliged, by 
indisposition, to resign his seat. In May he was called upon to organ- 
ize the State militia, and repel an invading expedition of the enemy. 
A loan of $2,000,000 being called for by Virginia in June, 1780, 
which, in that period of despondency and distrust, being difficult to 
obtain, General Nelson, by strenuous endeavors, and on his own personal 
security, raised a large portion of the amount. He also advanced 
money to pay two Virginia regiments ordered to the South, which 
refused to march until arrearages due them were paid. In the then 
critical aspect of affairs, upon the resignation of Governor Jefferson, a 
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military executive being deemed a necessity, General Nelson was, June 
12th, 1781, elected to succeed him, opposing in person, with what militia 
he could command, with sleepless vigilance and untiring energy, the 
enemy who were- ravaging the State, anticipating the wants ol" the 
service with remarkable comprehensive forecast, and a provision won- 
derful in view of the difficulties which beset him. His gallantry and 
nobility of soul, as evinced at the siege of Yorktown, have already 
been noted in the sketch of his father, President William Nelson. 

General Nelson died at his seat,, "Offley," in Hanover County, Janu- 
ary 4th, 1789, leaving as a legacy to his amily naught but an imperish- 
able record — sublime in its lofty aims and disinterested patriotism ; for 
his advances to Virginia had impoverbhed him, and the claims of his 
remaining creditors literally beggared them. An effort was made in 
1822, by the late Hon. St. George Tucker, before the Virginia Assem- 
bly, for indemnity to the heirs of General Nelson for advances made by 
the latter during the Revolution, which, after various contemptuous 
delays, was at last referred to a select committee, who rendered **an 
eloquent report, setting forth in glowing language" the merits, etc., of 
General Nelson, and concluding with the words, **That a just regard 
for the character of the State requires that some compensation should 
be made to his representatives for the losses sustained." The report 
was adopted by the House of Delegates, and, on motion, the committee 
was discharged from the duty of bringing in a bill in conformity 
thereto. The matter remained dormant until 1881, when, being again 
brought up, it was referred to the First and Second Auditors of the 
State, who reported against the claim. 

Thv5 heirs finally petitioned Congress on the 10th of December, 1833, 
when, after vexatious delays, it was finally reported on, and xmfavorably. 
Never before in the history of nations have patriotic services so eminent 
and so essentially vital, and sacrifices personally so absolute, been more 
ungratefully requited. The disease which carried off General Nelson 
was asthma, occasioned by exposure incident to his military services. 
His remains were conveyed to Yorktown, and buried at the foot of the 
grave of his father. No stone marks the spot. His grandson, Philip 
NelsoUj presented, December 7th, 1839, a petition to the General As- 
sembly of Virginia for the payment of the claims of General Nelson, 
which, after various delays, in sheer hopelessness of success, was with- 
drawn in September, 1840. A fort built at LouLs\nlle, Kentucky, in 
1782, was named Fort Nelson in honor of General Nelson, as was also 
Nelson County, Virginia, formed in 1807 from Amherst County. His 
statue in bronze is one of the six which adorn the Washington monument 
in the public square at Richmond, Virginia. A representation of this 
grand and much admired work of art, in connection with the Capitol 
building, is given in this work. The only portrait of General Nelson, 
for which he ever sat, is presi^rved in the State Library of Virginia. 
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It was painted by Chamberlain, in London, in 1754, whilst the subject 
was a student at Eton. It represents him as a handsome, ruddy- 
cheeked, brown-haired youth, with oval contour of face and a most 
engaging expression of countenance. 

BENJAMIN HARRI80K. 

Benjamin Harrison succeeded Thomas Nelson as Governor of Virginia, 
upon the resignation of the latter, from ill-health, November 30th, 
1781. He served for three years, when he was succeeded, November 
29th, 1784, by Patrick Henry. An extended sketch of the life of 
Benjamin Harrison will be found under the head of **The Declaration 
of Independence and its Signers," in another portion of this work. 

EDMUND RANDOLPH. 

Edmund Randolph was bom in Williamsburg, the capital of the Colony 
of Virginia, August 10, 1753. He was of distinguished lineage. His 
father, John Randolph, was Attorney-General of the Colony, and the son 
of Sir John Randolph, who had filled the same office and received the 
honor of Knighthootl for eminent services to the Crown, and was the 
fifth son of the emigrant ancestor of the family in Virginia, William 
Randolph, born in Yorkshire, England; died at his seat, ** Turkey Island," 
James River, April 11, 1711. The mother of Edmund Randolph was 
Ariana, daughter of Edmund Jenings, Attorney-General of Maryland 
and of Virginia, and at one time the Acting Governor of the last. Pey- 
ton Randolph, the first President of the Continental Congress, was his 
uncle. 

Educated at William and Mary College, Edmund Randolph early de- 
termined on the profession of law, which his ancestors, paternal and 
maternal, had so eminently adorned. But his career was temporarily 
interrupted by the exciting occurrences of 1775, when ardently enlisting 
in the cause of the ** rebellious" colonists, he was disinherited by his 
father, who remained ** loyal " to the Crown, and sailing with LordlDun- 
more for England, subsequently died there. Upon the appointment of 
Washington a.** Coranmnder-in-chiefo^ the Continental Army, then invest- 
ing Boston, Edmund Randolph became a member of hisstafi* and secretar}', 
remaining in such capacity during the greater part of the siege. But 
having been adopted by his uncle, Peyton Randolph, who owned several 
large plantations in Virginia, whose public duties precluded his attention 
to them, and who died in October, 1775, he was compelled by his ex- 
tended interests to return to Virginia, to civil life. He combined with 
the management of his estates the practice of law. in which he was 
eminently successful. 
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• 
On the 29th of August. 1776, he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Carter Nicholas, Treasurer and Speaker of the House of Bur- 
gesses of Virginia, and granddaughter of Robert **King" Carter. In 
the same year he was a delegate from Williamsburg to the Convention 
which adopted the Rrst constitution of the State, and before the close of the 
year was elected Mayor of the same city. He was appointed by the 
Convention Attorney-General under the new constitution, with an annual 
salary of £200, and at a subsequent session of the General Assembly he 
was elected its clerk, an office which has been filled by 9uch men as 
George Wythe And William Wirt. In 1779 he was a delegate to the 
Continental (Congress, of which he remained a member until 1782. Upon 
the resignation of Patrick Henry as Governor of Virginia, be puceeeded 
him in the office by the election of the General Assembly, December 1, 
1786, and was chosen by the same body one of the seven delegates to 
the Convention at Annapolis, and in the following year, in 1787, a 
member of the convention that formed the Federal Constitution, and 
introduced what was caUed the ** Virginia plan.*' In 1788, he was returned 
by the county of Henrico, being then a resident of Richmond, to the con- 
vention whicn was called to decide upon the Federal Constitution. Decem- 
ber 1, 1788, Edmund Randolph was succeeded as Governor of Virginia 
by his kinsman, Beverley Randolph. In 1784 he was appointed Deputy 
Grand Master of the (rrand Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons 
of Virginia, and in 1786 was elected Grand Master of the same body, 
*' when he was pleased to appoint the Honorable John Marshall as his 
Deputy." They served in their respective positions until 1788. It is of 
interest to note that the Masons' Hall in Richmond, a large wooden struct- 
ure on the south side of Franklin, near Eighteenth Street, the oldest 
building for Masonic purposes in America, was erected in 1785, during 
the term as Grand Master of James Mercer and whilst Edmund Riandolph 
was Deputy Grand Master. The name of Edmund Randolph Ls masonic- 
ally perpetuated in that of the Richmond Randolph Lodge, No. 19, char- 
tered October 19, 1787. In 1790 he was appointed by Washington the first 
Attorney-General of the United States, and on the 2d of August, 1794, he 
succeeded Jefferson as Secretary of State, which office he held until the 
19th of August, 1795, when he withdrew to private life and resumed the 
practice of law. His person and his eloquence are vividly embalmed by 
Wirt in the pages or his British Spy. Hugh Blair Grigshy, another 
masterful delineator, in his Virginia Convention o/'1776, says of Edmund 
Randolph's service in the Federal Convention of 1787, ** His career in 
that body was surpassingly brilliant and effective, * * * nor was his course 
in the Virginia Convention of Ratification less imposing." The with- 
drawal of Edmund Randolph from the Cabinet of A\ ashington, in 1795, 
was made the occasion, and the causes of it, of misrepresentations and 
calumnies by his political enemies, which he ably refuted and effectively 
silenced by the " Vindication," tlien published by him, and which w^as 
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republished with a preface by his grandson, Peter V. Daniel, Jr., in 1855. 
Edmund Randolph died in Frederick County, Va., September 12, 1813. 
His daughter Lucy married Peter Vivian Daniel, bom in Staftord 
county, Va., 1785; appointed, March 3, 1841, Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court ; died at Richmond, May 31, 1860. His son, Peter V. 
Daniel, Jr., long President of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Poto- 
mac Railroad, is a prominent member of the Richmond Bar. A MS. 
history of Virginia, by Edmund Randolph, which is several times quoted 
from in these sKetches, is in the collections of the Virginia Historical 
Society. 

BEVERLEY RANDOLPH. 

Beverley Randolph, the son of Colonel Peter and Lucy (Boiling) Ran- 
dolph of ** Chats worth," Henrico County, James River, Va. (** Surveyor 
of Customs of North America" in 1749, and long a member of the 
House of Burgesses), and third in descent from William Randolph, of 
''Turkey Island," was born at his father's seat in 1754. He graduated 
from William and Mary College in 1771, and was, during the Revolu- 
tion, a member of the Virginia Assembly. He succeeded Edmund Ran- 
dolph as Governor of Virginia, December 1, 1788, and served until 
December 1, 1791, when he was succeeded by Henry Lee. He married 
Martha Cocke, and their descendants are represented also in the names 
of Randolph, Fitzhugh, and others equally worthy. Governor Randolph 
died at his seat, "Green Creek," in February, 1797. 

HENRY LEE. 

Henry Lee, popularly known as ** Light-Horse Harry Lee" from his 

fallant and efficient service during the Revolutionary War, was born, 
anuary 29th, 1756, at *'Leesylvania," which is situated on a point of 
land jutting into the Potomac River, three miles above Dumfries, then 
the county seat of Prince William. He was the son of Henry and 
Lucy (Grynies) Lee, and fifth in descent from Richard Lee, of 
Shropshire, England, the emigrant ancestor of the family in Virginia, 
and combined also in his descent the blood of the historic Corbin, Lud- 
well, and Bland families. He was the second cousin of the distin- 

fuished brothers- Philip Ludwell, Thomas Ludwell, Richard Henry, 
'rancis Lightfoot, William, and Arthur Lee. His youngest brother, 
Charles Lee, was Attorney-General in the second cabinet of Washing- 
ton. Henry Lee was educated at Princeton College, New Jersey, 
graduating thence in 1773. Intending the profession of law, he was 
about to embark for England to pursue his studies under the direction 
of his relative, Bishop Porteus, of London, when the commencement of 
hostilities with the mother country changed his destiny. In May, ] 776, 
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he was appointed by the Vir^^inia Convention a captain in the cavalry 
regiment of Colonel Theodrick Bland, Jr., and in September, 1777, 
joined the main army. By the stern discipline which ne introduced, 
he was enabled to move with celerity and effect, and his rapid and daring 
system of tactics made '* Tree's Legion'* highly efficient. Besides being 
present at other important actions in the Northern Department, he waa 
at the battles of Brandy wine, Germantown, and Springfield. He early 
became a favorite of Washington, who selected his company as a body- 
guard at Oermantown. In the difiicult and critical operations in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York, 1777-1780, Lee was always placed 
near the enemy, intrusted with the command of outposts, the superin- 
tendence of scouts, and such like service, for which his skill, daring, 
and self-possession pre-eminently fitted him. In January, 1778, Lee, 
with only ten men, was attacked in a stone house by two hundred 
British troopers, whom he repulsed. He was soon afler promoted to the 
rank of major, with the command of an independent corp of two com- 
panies of horse, afterward increased to three, and a body of infantry. 
He co-operated, as far as cavalry could net, in General Wayne's attack 
upon Stonv Point, and procured the intelligence upon which it was pro- 
jected. July 19, 1779, he surprised the garrison of Paul us Hook, and 
took one hundred and sixty prisoners. For his '* prudence, address, and 
bravery" in this afikir Congress voted him a gold medal. 

Promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, November 6th, 1780, 
Lee joined the Southern Army under General Nathaniel Greene, in 
January, 1781. He was at once detached toward the Santee River, in 
South Carolina, to co-operate with the famous ** Swamp-fox" Marion, 
and these officers were speedily engaged in the successful surprise of 
Georgetown. During the retreat of Greene before Cornwallis, Lee's 
Legion formed the rear guard. Whilst watching the movements of 
Cornwallis in North Carolina, he fell upon the Tory Colonel Pyle (who 
was leading four hundred men to Cornwallis), and killed and captured 
most of his command. At the battle of Guilford Court House, Lee 
encountered the boastful and truculent Tarleton and drove him back 
with loss, afterward held his ground obstinately on Greene's lefl wing, 
and finally covered the retreat. It was by the advice of Lee that 
Greene aaopted the daring policy of not following Cornwallis into 
Virginia, but of leaving that province to its fate, and marching south to 
end the conflict in South Carolina and Georgia. The result fully 
vindicated the expediency of this policy. Lee with his Legion joining 
the partisan forces of Marion, by a serif^s of vigorous operations reduced 
Forts Watson, Motte, and Granby. While on his way to join Colonel 
Pickens he surprised and took Fort Giilphiu. Augusta was taken after 
a siege of sixteen days. He wjis also at the unsuccessful siege of Fort 
Ninety-six. At the battle of Eutaw his gallantry rontributed greatly 
to the successful result. Lee's impetuous charge, causing the retreat of 
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the British left wing, probably saved the army from defeat. In the 
•extensive sweep which Lee's l!region made from the Santee to Augusta, 
embracing from the 15th of April to the 5th of June, this corps, acting 
in conjunction first with Marion, afterward with Pickens, and sometimes 
alone, had constituted the principal force which carried the British posts, 
and made upward of 1,100 prisoners — about four times iU own 
number. 

The health of Colonel Lee under his incessant and arduous service 
gave way, and from the effects of disease his spirits, too, became de- 
pressed, and led to his retirement from a most brilliant and effective 
career in the army, in January, 1782. His commander, General Greene, 
in a letter dated January 27th, 1782, expresses the deepest concern at 
this determination of Colonel Lee, and acknowledges to him ** the greatest 
obligations — obligations which I can never cancel," for ''substantial 
service" of ''lasting reputation," which are "the best panegyric that 
can be given of your actions." He continues: "I have the highest 
opinion of you as an oflScer, and vou know I love you as a friend." 

Very soon after the return of Colonel Lee to Virginia, he visited 
^'Stratford," the seat of his kinsman. Colonel Philip Ludwell Lee, in 
Westmoreland County, on the bluffs of the Potomac, and in a short 
time was happily married to Matilda, the eldest daughter of his host. 
In the midst of his happiness he did not forget the brave men he had 
left in Carolina. His correspondence with Greneral Greene, continued 
to the end of the war, is filled with evidences of the solicitude he felt 
for his soldiers. In 1786, Colonex Lee was elected to represent West- 
moreland County in the House of Delegates of Virginia, and was a 
representative in the Continental Congress, 1786-1788, and in the latter 
year was a member of the Virginia Convention to decide upon the 
Federal Constitution, of which compact he was a prominent advocate. 
He succeeded Beverley Randolph as Governor of Virginia, December 
Ist, 1791, serving until December 1st, 1794. Afler the disastrous 
defeat of General St. Clair in the Northwest, in 1791, which moved 
Washington to a profane outburst of passion, Lee is said to have been 
the preference of the President to succeed St. Clair; but a question of 
policy and of precedency in rank prevailed, and General Anthony Wayne 
was appointed instead. General Lee, however, in 1794, was commis- 
sioned a Major-General, to command the forces raised to quell the 
" Whisky Insurrection" in Western Pennsylvania, and, advancing at 
the head of 15,000 men, speedily silenced all tumult. In 1799, General 
Lee was again in Congress, in which bodv he voiced the grief of the 
American Nation upon the death of Washington, in the appealing 
eulogy in which occurs the enduring sentiment, ''First in toar, first in 
veace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.'' In 1809, General Lee wrote 
ciis "Memoirs of the War in the Southern Department of the United 
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States," which was republished in 1827, with additions by his son, Major 
Henry Lee, and again in 1869, with revisions and a biography of the 
author, by his son, General Robert E. Lee. In 1811, General Lee 
removed with his family to Alexandria, for the purpose of educating 
his children. In the second war with England, after the first disastrous 
campaigns in Canada, he was offered and accepted a Major-General's 
commission in the army. Whilst making his arrangements to enter the 
service, business called him to Baltimore, and, being an inmate of the 
house of Mr. Hanson when the riot connected with the Federal Bepub- 
lican newspaper occurred, he received injuries at the hands of the mob, 
from which he never recovered. The results of that night were fatal to 
General Lingan. The injuries of General Lee nearly deprived him of 
sight, and were otherwise so severe as to prevent his taking any part in 
the war of 1812, and eventually terminated his life. It. was thought 
that a voyage to the West Indies and the influence of the mild climate 
there might restore him. Here he remained until 1818, when, despair- 
ing of recovery, he prepared to return home. He intended first to land 
at Savannah, Georgia, but only reached Cumberland Island on the 
coast, where he was received at the home of Mrs. Shaw, the daughter 
of General Greene. Here he died, March 25th, 1818, and was buried 
on the island. In person. General Lee was about five feet nine inches 
in height, well proportioned, of an open, noble, and benignant counte- 
nance, and a dark complexion. His manners were frank and engaging, 
and his disposition generous and hospitable. He was twice married. 
By his first wife, as stated, he had issue a son. Major Henry Lee, 
diplomatist and author of ability, and a daughter, Lucy, who married 
Bernard Carter. By his second wife, Anne Hill, daughter of Charles 
Carter, of "Shirley, James River, whom he married June 18th, 1794, 
General Lee had issue : Charles Carter, author and })oet ; Commodore 
Sidney Smith, of the United States and Confederate States navies; 
and General Robert Edward Lee, the peerless hero ; and two daughters, 
Anne Carter and Mildred, who married respectively William L. Mar- 
shall and Edward Childe — the latter of Boston, Massachusetts. 

Of the military talents of General Henry Lee, General Greene said, 
" No man in the progress of the Southern campaign had equal merits 
with Lee;" and the **love and thanks" expressed to Lee in Washing- 
ton's letter, in 1789, show the affection which his generous qualities had 
inspired. In these sketches of the eminent men of Virginia it will be 
observed that the connection of many of them with the philanthropic 
and beneficent fraternity of Free Masons, of the period of the Revolu- 
tion and subsequent thereto, is noted. It has been asserted that nearly 
every general officer in the Continental army, from Washington down, 
was a Mason. From a report submitted to the Grand Lodge of Vir- 
ginia in 1867, by a venerable brother, Peyton Johnston, Esq., of Rich- 
mond, it is evidenced that General Lee was an earnest Mason, and that 
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on the red field of war he practiced ** Relief and Brotherly Love*' in 
saving the life of Colonel Broun, a British officer, whom he recognized 
masouically as a brother of the ** Mystic Tie/' Lee County, formed in 
1792 from Russell, was named in honor of General Lee. 

BOBERT BROOKE. 

Robert Brooke, the grandfi&ther of the subject of this sketch, a native 
of England, of gentle descent and of classic, education, accompanied 
Robert Beverley, the historian, and Governor Spotswood, to Virgmia in 
1710. He was a skilled and probably a professional surveyor. He must 
have been appointed surveyor of the Colonv immediately upon or very 
soon after his arrival. He accompanied Governor Spotswood in his 
famous expedition across the Blue Kidge Mountains, which set out from 
Williamsburg, August 20, 1716, and on the 5th of September following, 
drank the health of King George I. on the summit of the Appalachian 
range, and returning, the party reached '' Germanna," the seat of the 
Governor, on the Rappahannock River, on the 10th instant following. 
Robert Brooke was decorated with one of the horseshoe badges described 
in the preceding sketch of Governor Spotswood. In 1736, Robert 
Brooke was one of the surveyors in behalf of His Majesty, George H. , 
to determine the disputed boundaries of the Northern Neck Proprietary 
of Lord Fairfax. 

The commissioners in behalf the Crown were William Byrd, John 
Robinson and John Grymes ; Lord Fairfax being represented by William 
Fairfax, William Beverley and Charles Carter. Robert Brooke had 
several sous, the youngest of whom, Richard, married a Miss Taliaferro, 
who brought hira as a dowry the seat and estate ** Smithfield," on the 
Rappahannock, about four miles below Fredericksburg. By tradition, 
the estate was so called after Captain John Smith, the pioneer settler of 
Virginia. As mythical as this may appear, it is yet recorded that Smith 
ascended the Rappahannock with an exploring party in July, 1608, and 
that Richard Featherstone, a ** gentleman " of the party, dying, he was 
buried on the banks of the river near where Fredericksburg now stands. 
Richard Brooke left four sons and a daughter by his wife as stated, and 
a fifth son by a second marriage. He died in 1792, aged sixty years. 
The two eldest sons, Laurence and Robert (under notice), were sent to 
the University of Edinburg to be educated for tlie two learned profes- 
sions. Medicine and Law, and did not return until the American Revo- 
lution was in progress. 

Going over first to France, Dr. Laurence Brooke was appointed, through 
the influence of Benjamin Franklin, surgeon of the American privateer, 
the ** Bonhomie Richard," commanded by the celebrated John Paul Jones, 
and was in the engagement with the ** Serapis" and all other actions of that 
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memorable cruise. Robert Brooke was captured on his voyage to Amer- 
ica and carried to New York, from whence he was sent back to England 
by Lord Howe, the British Admiral. From England, Robert Brooke 
went into Scotland and from thence again got over to France, and re- 
turned to Virginia in a French frigate that Drought the arms supplied 
the continentals by the French government. Burning with patriotic 
ardor, he joined at once a volunteer troop of cavalry commanded by 
Captain Larkin Smith, was captured in January, 1781, in a charge of 
dragoons by a Captain Loller, of Simcoe's Queen's Rangers at Westham, 
six miles above Richmond (which raid is mentioned in the preceding 
sketch of Governor Jefferson) ; but was soon exchanged, retuniing to 
the service. After the war he entered upon the practice of his 
profession, in which he soon acquired distinction. In 1794 he 
represented the county of Spotsylvania in the House of Delegates 
of Virginia, and in the same year was elected Governor of the 
State by the Legislature, entering upon his duties December Ist and 
8er\nng until December 1,1796, when he was succeeded by James Wood. 
In 1795 he was elected Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Ancient 
Free and Accepted Masons of Virginia (having previously served as 
Deputy Grand Master), and served until 1797. In 1798 he was elected 
Attorney-General of Virginia over Bushrod Washington, the nephew of 
George Washington, and who was afterward a Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Uniteil States. Robert Brooke died in the office of Attor- 
ney-General in 1799, aged thirty-eight years. His grandson, Robert T. 
Brooke, Esq., an estimable citizen of Richmond, is the Treasurer of the 
Virginia Historical Society. The county of Brooke, formed in 1797 from 
Ohio county, commemorates the name of the Governor. The third sou 
of Richard Brooke, John, was a Lieutenant in the Revolution and a 
pensioner of the State for gallant service. The fourth son, Francis T. 
(bom August 27, 1763), at the age of sixteen was appointed a first 
Lieutenant in Colonel (afterward General) Charles Harrison's Regiment 
of Artillery, serving first in the campaign of General Lafayette during the 
invasion of Lord Cornwallis. He was soon after placed in command of 
the Magazine and Laboratory at Westham, six miles above Richmond, 
with a force of seventy-five men. Although so young an officer. Captain 
Brooke acquitted him.«elf with skill and gallantry throughout the war, win- 
ning encomiums uniformly from his several Generals, Harrison, Lafayette 
and Greene. In 1788 he commenced the practice of Law in the counties 
of Monongalia and Harrison, and was soon appointed Attorney for the 
Commonwealth of the District Court of Morgan town. In 1790 he re- 
moved to Essex county, which county he represented subsequently in 
the House of Delegates, and in 1791 married Mary Randolph, the 
daughter of General Alexander Spotswood and a grand niece of General 
Washington. Mrs. Brooke died in 1803, leaving four children, and 
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Captain Brooke married secondly Mary Champe Carter^ by whom he had 
two children. Captain Brooke was a member of the State Senate in 
1800, and in 1804 Speaker of that body, and in the latter year was elected 
a member of the General Court of Virginia. In 1811 he was elected 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Appeals, of which he was long President. 
By successive promotions he was appointed General of the first Brigade 
of the State forces in 1802. He was the last Vice-President and pre- 
siding executive of the Virginia Branch of the Order of Cincinnati, the 
funds of which, some 820,000, ultimately went, by the vote of the few sur- 
viving members of the Order, about the year 1820, to the endowment of 
Washington College, now Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Va. Judge Brooke died March 3, 1851, widely revered for his sterling 
worth, and deeply lamented. A scarce little memorial, '* A Narrative 
of my Life; For my Family, by Francis T. Brooke,** privately printed 
in 1849, has furnished many of the facts in this sketch. The name 
Brooke is of much earlier dating in Virginia than as above stated. 
Nicholas Brooke, '' the younger, merchant," being a patentee of 500 acres 
in Middle Plantations, York county, August 13, 1646. 

The names of Henry, Humphrey, Paulin and George Brooke subse- 
quently appear as grantees of land, and the name has been frequently 
represented in the Legislative bodies of Virginia and in the arniy and 
navy of America. It has been asserted that all of the name of tilrooke 
as severally represented in Virginia, and by Roger Brooke in Maryland, 
the ancestor of the eminent jurist, Roger Brooke Taney, are of the same 
lineage from the parent stock in England. 

JAMES WOOD. 

James Wood, the son of Colonel James Wood, the founder of Wim- 
chester, Virginia, was born about the year 1750, in Frederick County, 
which he represented in the Virginia Cfonvention of 1776, which framed 
the State Constitution. He was appointed by that body, Nov. 16, 
1 776, a Colonel in the Virginia line, and rendered gallant service in the 
cause of Freedom, as well as in the defence of the frontiers of Virginia 
from the Indians. He was long a member of the State Council, and 
by seniority in that body, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia. He was 
elected Governor of the State, December 1, 1796, serving until De- 
cember 1, 1799, when he was succeeded by Governor James Monroe. 
Governor Wood was subsequently commissioned a Brigadier-General of 
State troops. He was also, for a time, President of the Virginia branch 
of the Order of Cincinnati. He died at Richmond, June 16, 1813. 
The county of Wood, formed in 1799 from Harrison county, was named 
in commemoration of his patriotic services. The wife of General Wood, 
who was Jean, daughter of Rev. John Moncure, a Huguenot refugee, 
who fled from religious persecution to Virginia, early in the eighteenth 
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century, and was long the rector of Overwharton parish, Stafford county > 
survived her husband several years. Mrs. Wood was a lady of great 
benevolence of character, and was gifted with both poetic and musical 
talents. Of her poetry, examples are preserved in the Sovihem LUerary 
Messenger, She also frequently contributed to the newspaper press, and 
left in MS. a volume of unpuolished poetry and sketches. Mrs. Wood 
spent the close of her life in pious works of charity and usefulness. 
A noble monument to her philanthropy, is a society for the assistance 
of indigent widows and children, which she founded with the assistance 
of Mrs. Samuel Pleasants, and a Mrs. Chapman. It was styled the 
''Female Humane Association of Richmond, and was incorporated by 
the Legislature of Virginia, in 1811. Mrs. Wood was the first Presi- 
dent of the Society, and untiringly performed the somewhat arduous du- 
ties of that responsible station until her death, in 1825, at the age of 
sixty-eight years. Her grave is in the cemetery of the Robinson family, 
a little beyond the western limits of Richmond, near the banks of James 
river. Soon after the death of Mrs. Wood, the Rev. John H. Rice, 
President of Hampden-Sydney College, instituted an association of ladies 
for the purpose of working for the benefit of poor theological students 
of the College, and which, in compliment to Mrs. Wood, ne called the 
Jean Wood Society. 

JAMES MONROE. 

James Monroe succeeded James Wood as Governor of Virginia, De- 
cember 1, 1799, and served until December 1, 1802, when he was suc- 
ceeded by John Page. He was again governor from January 4, 1811, 
to December 5th following, when he was succeeded by George William 
Smith, Lieutenant-Governor of the State. An extended account of the 
career of James Monroe will be found in Volume IL of this work, in 
the serial of biographical sketches of presidents of the United States. 

The period of the first service of James Monroe as Governor of Vir- 
ginia was, however, marked by an event, tragical in its sequence, which 
though frequently referred to as "Gabriel's Insurrection," but few of the 
present generation have any definite knowledge of, as there has been no 
circumstantial account of it published, since that which contemporane- 
ously appeared in the newspapers, of which but few files have been pre- 
served, and they are practically inaccessible to the public. Some notice 
of it, therefore, in these pages, can not but prove interesting. 

In a message of Governor Monroe to the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, dated December 5, 1800, he states that on the 30th of August 
preceding, about two o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. Mosby Shepherd, a 
reputable citizen of Henrico county, who resided about three miles north 
of the city of Richmond, beyond a small stream known as the Brook, 
called upon him and informed him that he had just received advice 
from two of his slaves that the negroes in the neighborhood mentioned 
intended to rise that night, kill their masters and their families, and 
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proceed to RichmoDd, where they would be joined by the negroes there, 
and would seize all the public arms and ammunition, murder the white 
inhabitants and take possession of the city. Thereupon Governor Mon- 
roe took immediate measures to avert the threatened fell design by 
stationing guards at the state penitentiary, where the public arms were 
deposited ; at the magazine, and at the state capitol, and by disposing 
the city troop of cavalry (commanded l)y Captain Moses Austin, then 
conducting a shot tower in the city of Kichmond, and who was subse- 
quently noted as a Texan pioneer) in detachments to patrol the several 
routes leading to the city from the suspected neighborhood. '* The close 
of the day, however, was marked by one of the most extraordinary falls 
of rain ever known in our country. Ever}' animal sought shelter from 
it." The brook was in consequence so swollen in its volume as to be 
impassable, thus interposing a bar to the execution of the plan of the 
negroes. Nothing occurred during the night of the alarming character 
suspected, to disturb the tranquillity of the city, and the only unusual 
circumstance reported by the patrolling troopers in the morning following, 
was, that all negroes passed on the road, in the interval of the storm, 
were going from the city, whereas it was their usual custom t-o visit it 
on that night of the week (Saturday), which circumstance was not un- 
important, as it had been reported that the first rendezvous of the ne- 
groes was to be in the country. The same precautions being again ob- 
served the succeeding night without developments of the alleged design, 
Governor Monroe was on the point of concludinff that the alarm was 
groundless, when from further information from Major William Mosby 
and other gentlemen, residents of the suspected neighborhood, he was 
fully satisfied that the insurrection had been planned by the negroes, and 
that they still intended to carry it into eflfect. He therefore convened 
the Executive Council of the State, on Monday, September 1, who took 
such measures that in the afternoon of the same day twenty of the* 
negro conspirators were apprehended on the estate of Colonel Thomas 
H. Prosser, a prominent and influential gentleman, and from those of 
others in the suspected neighborhood, and brought to Richmond. "As 
the jail could not contain them, they were lodged in the penitentiary." 
The ringleaders, or chiefs, had fled and were not then to be found. 

Every day now threw light on the diabolical plot and gave it addi- 
tional importance. In the progress of the trials of the conspirators, it 
was satisfactorily demonstrated that a general insurrection of the slaves 
in the State was contemplated by the originators of the plot. A species 
of organization had taken place among them, and at a meeting held for 
the purpose, they had elected a commander, one Gabriel, the slave of 
Colonel Prosser, and to whom they had given the title of General. 
They had also appointed subordinate officers, captains, sergeants, etc. 
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They contemplated a force of cavalry, as well as of infimtry, and had 
formed a plan of attack on the city, which was to commence by setting 
fire to the wooden buildings in the lower portion of it, called Kocketts, 
with the expectation of attracting the inhabitants thither whilst they 
assailed the penitentiary, magazine and capitol ; intending, aHer captur- 
ing these and getting possession of arms and ammunition, to meet the 
people on their return and slaughter them. The accounts varied as to 
the number who were to inaugurate the movement According to the 
testimony adduced in the trials of the conspiring wretches, it was 
variously stated at from five hundred to ten thousand. It was manifest, 
however, that it embraced a majority of the slaves in the city of Rich- 
mond and its neighborhood, and that the combination extended to the 
adjacent counties of Hanover, Caroline, Louisa, Chesterfield, and to the 
neighborhood of Point of Fork in Fluvanna County, and there was good 
cause to believe that the knowledge of the project pervaded other por- 
tions, if not the whole of the State. It was suspected *' that the design 
was prompted by others who were invisible, but whose agency might be 
powerful. To meet such contingency. Governor Monroe called into 
service the 9th, 19th and 23d, and a portion of the 33d regiments of 
the State Militia, which were chiefly stationed in Richmond and the 
adjacent town of Manchester. The military force was gradually dimin- 
ished, until, on the 18th of October foUowing, the residue was db- 
charged. 

The judicial disposition of the ring-leaders of the plot was summary, 
five of them were executed on the 12th of September, and five more on 
the 15th thereafter. ''General" Grabriel, the sable chief, was appre- 
hended on the 27th of the same month, in the city of Norfolk, and suf- 
fered death in Januaiy following. The savage disposition of Grabriel, 
according to the records of Henrico County Court, had, a year previous 
to his final heinous conception, subjected him to punishment and lengthy 
imprisonment for biting off the ear of a fellow slave. In the testimony 
given by the witnesses (who were all nenroes), in the trials of the con- 
spirators, there were some curious as well as characteristic communica- 
tions made. The whole plot was stupidly conceived, with a provision 
ludicrously trifling. The entire armament captured, consisted of twelve 
rude swords which had been manufactured from scythe blades by one 
of the conspirators, Solomon, the brother of " General" Gabriel, a olack- 
smith, and the slave, also, of Colonel Prosser. A broken pistol was 
also owned by one of the conspirators, and it was stated by some of the 
witnesses at the trial, that ''General" Gabriel had provided also six 
guns, ten pounds of gunpowder, and five hundred bullets, which he had 
moulded. It was evidently the expectancy of the bloody-minded 
wretches to secure, primarily, arms from the residences of their masters, 
whose households were to be the unsuspecting victims of midnight 
assassination. As in the case of Nat. Turner, the leader in the subse- 
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quent and more serious insurrection which occurred in Southampton 
County y in August, 1831, religious fanaticism seems also to have been 
a &ctor in Gabriers insurrection, as it was urged by Martin, one of the 

grime instigators, that God had said in the Bible, *^ If we will worship 
im, we should have peace in all our land, five of you shall conquer an 
hundred, and a hundred, a thousand of our enemies.*' A piece of silk, 
for a flag, was to be provided, with the motto ** Death or Liberty" in- 
scribed upon it. '^it^one of the whites were to be spared except 
Quakers, Methodists and French people, unless they agreed to the free- 
dom of the blacks, in which case they would at least cut off one of their 
arms." It was also designed to send a messenger to the nation of 
Catawba Indians in North Carolina, and to request their co-operation. 
The immunity stated as having been designed the Quakers, might have 
been actuated by a consciousness of the active philanthropy of that 
society towards tne negroes, but why Methodists should be spared is 
less satisfactorily comprehended. Perhaps there were many followers 
of that church among the negroes. The coincidence of the mercy to the 
French, and the proposed mission to the Catawba Indians is strikingly 
curious, and affords grounds for the supposition that a tradition had 
lingered in the minds of the benighted negroes of the dread French and 
Indian War of some fifty years previous. The Indians of North Caro- 
lina, it may be added, had given the colonists much trouble some forty 
years earlier, even in the administration of Governor Spotewood. The 
matter is one to engage interest and speculative thought. An exempli- 
fication of the characteristic superstition of the negro is afforded in the 
desire of the conspirators to ''enlist the outlandish (t. e., foreigners) 
people, because they were supposed to deal with witches and wizards, 
and of course useful in armies, to tell when any calamity was to befall 
them." Monroe County, now in West Virginia, formed in 1799 from 
Greenbrier County, was named in honor of Governor, afterwards 
President, Monroe. 

JOHN PAGE. 

No patriot among the worthies who have illumined the annals of the 
Old Dominion could boast a more widely honored lineage and more in- 
fluential family connections than the distinguished subject of this sketch, 
John Page, of ** Rose well," Gloucester county, Virginia. John Page, 
the first of the family in the Colony, a relative of Sir Gregory Page, 
baronet of Greenwich, County Kent, England, was bom in England, 
about the year 1627; emigrated to Virginia in 1650; married in 1656, 
Alice Luckin, of County Essex, England; became a member of the 
Colonial Council ; died January 23, 1692, in the county of York, and 
was buried in Bruton parish churchyard, Williamsburg, Virginia. A 
chaste and substantial monument was erected over his remains in 1878, 
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by Dr. R. C. M. Page, of New York City, a descendant. A MS. legacy 
of pious instructions from Hon. John l*age, to his children, was pub- 
lished in 1856, under the title of a ** Deed of Gift," by the late Bishop 
Wm. Meade, of Virginia. Matthew, the second son of Hon. John Page, 
was bom in 1659, and died January 9, 1703, at his seat, **Rosewell," 
in Gloucester county. He was also a member of the Council, and one 
of the members of the original board of trustees of William and Mary 
College. He married, in 1689, Miiry, only child and heiress of John 
and Mary Mann, of **Timberneck," Gloucester county. Of their chil- 
dren, Mann was the only survivor, born in 1691; member of the Coun- 
cil; died January 24, 1730, at "Rosewell/' the imposing mansion at 
which seat, still standing, he completed the year of his death ; his tomb 
is also there. He was twice married; first, in 1712, to Judith, daughter 
of Hon. Ralph Wormeley, secretary of the Colony, and secondly, in 
1718, to Judith, second daughter of Hon. Robert (**King") Carter. 
Mann, the eldest cliild of the second marriage, born about 1718; mar- 
ried first in 1743, Alice, daughter of Hon. «John Grymes, of Middlesex 
county, a member of the Council; married secondly, about 1748, Anne 
Corbin, daughter of Hon. John Tayloe, of ** Mount Airy," Spotsylvania 
county, a member of the Council. John Page, the eldest child of the 
first marriage, and the subject under notice, was bom at **Rosewell," 
April 17, 1 743 (old style). After private tuition under the Rev. William 
Yates, and one leurned and worthy William Price, he entered the 
grammar school of William and Mary College in 1760, and graduated 
from that institution in 1763, with distinction. His classical attain- 
ments brought him under the favorable notice successively of the Colo- 
nial Governors Dinwiddie, Fauquier, Lord Botetourt, and the Earl of 
Dunmore. He was appointed a Visitor of William and Mary College 
in 1768, and in 1773 represented it in the House of Burgesses, and was 
also a member of the Council, and by his opposition in that body, in 
1775, to tlie measures of Lord Dunmore, incurred his displeasure, par- 
ticularly in boldly advising him to give up the gunpowder which the 
Governor had seized. Continuing in the Virginia Assembly, he was 
distinguished by his talents and patriotism, and as a member of the 
Committee of Safety, in 1775, and of the First Council under the Con- 
stitution, in 1776, and as Lieutenant-Governor of the Commonwealth, 
he rendered important services in the Revolutionary struggle. He also 
contributed freely from his private fortune to the public cause, and 
served as colonel of militia from Gloucester county in 1781. In the 
midst of exacting public service, and the exciting events of the period 
of the incipiency of the American Revolution, John Page yet found time 
for investigations in natural and in physical science, of which evidences 
in his MS. of Meteorological Observations have been preserv^ed, one of 
them being in the possession of the present writer. In testimony of his 
attainments, John rage was, June 16, 1774, elected the first president 
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of the "Society for the Advancement of Useful Knowledge," in Vir- 
ginia. In 1784 he served with Bishop James Madison and Robert 
Andrews, of Virginia, and Andrew Ellicott, of Pennsylvania, in ascer- 
taining and fixing the boundary line between the two states. In 1785 
he was a lay deputy from the convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Virginia, with Rev. Dr. David, Griffith and Rev. Samuel S. 
McCroskey, D.D., in the National Convention held in New York City. 
In 1789 he was elected one of the earliest representatives in Congress 
from Virginia, upon the adoption of the Federal Constitution — the seat 
of government being at that time in the city of New York — and con- 
tinued to act in that capacity until 1797. In 1794 he served as lieuten- 
ant-colonel commandant of a regiment from Gloucester county in the 
suppression of the "Whiskey Insurrection" in western Pennsylvania. 
In 1796 and 1799 he published Addresses to the People, and in 1800 
was a Presidential elector. December 1, 1802, he succeeded James 
Monroe as Governor, filling the office most acceptably, and by two suc- 
cessive annual re-elections, under the provisions of the state constitu- 
tion, serving until December 1, 1805, when, not being eligible again 
until afler an interval of four years, he was succeeded oy William H. 
Cabell. In 1806 Governor Page was appointed by Jefferson United 
States Commissioner of Loans for Vir^rinia, and acted in that capacity 
until his death at Richmond, October 11, 1808. He was buried m the 
churchyard of the venerable sanctuary of St. John, at Richmond, and 
his grave, in the eastern portion of the grounds, was unmarked until 
1881, when Dr. R. C. M. Page, of New York, reverently placed 
over his remains a handsome tomb of Carrara marble. &overnor 
I'age was twice married, first, about 1765, to Frances, daughter of Colonel 
Robin and Sarah (daughter of "Scotch Tom" Nelson) Burwell, who 
dying in 1784, aged thirty-seven years. Governor Page married secondly 
in 1789, in New York City, Margaret, daughter of William Lowther, 
of Scotland. By the first marriage he had twelve children, nine of 
whom survived ; of these nine, five married sons and daughters of their 
illustrious kinsman, General Thomas Nelson. Of eight children, the 
issue of the second marriage, only two married. The descendants of 
Governor Page comprise the worthy names of Nelson, Smith, Digges, 
Pendleton, Meade, Berkeley, Blair, Anderson, Saunders, and others. 

The county of Page, formed from those of Rockingham and Shenan- 
doah, in 1831, was named in honor of Governor Page. The following 
is a just tribute to his worth: **Hon. John Page was, from his youth, a 
man of pure and unblemished life. He was a patriot, a stat^man, a 
philosopner, and a Christian. From the commencement of the Ameri- 
can Revolution to the last hour of his life he exhibited a firm, inflexible, 
unremitting, and ardent attachment to his country, and rendered her 
very important services. His conduct was marked by uprightness in all 
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the vicissitudes of life — in the prosperous and calamitous times through 
which he pas8ed--iQ seasons of gladness and affliction. He was not only 
the patriot, soldier, and politician, the well-read theologian and zealous 
churchman — so that some wished him to take orders, with a view to 
being the first bishop of Virginia — but he was a most affectionate 
domestic character." 

There aro two original portraits of Governor Page in existence. 
Ono representing him as a handsome youth, at the age of fourt'Oen 
years, said to have been painted bv the celebrated Benjamin West, 
and now in the possession of his descendant, Dr. E. C. M. Page, of 
New York City, who generously presented the State of Virginia, in 
October, 1880, with a copy by G. P. A. Healey, of New York City, 
and which copy is in the State Library at Uichmond, Virginia. The 
other, by Charles Wilson Peale, is in the Museum of the Indepen- 
dence Hall building, Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM H. CABELL. 

The ancestry of William H. Cabell unites several of the worthiest 
of the families of the Old Dominion, whose qualities are avouched in an 
extensive connection which it b believed now links almost every &mily 
of prominence in the State, and numbers honored representatives through- 
out our Union. His paternal ancestor, William (Jabell, born March 1, 
1687, at Warminster, Wiltshire, England, of an ancient family (said to 
have been originally from Spain, and thus indicated in the &mily arms, 
and name, originally Caballos), was a surgeon in the British navy, and 
settled in Virginia about 1724, acquiring extensive landed possessions 
which enriched his descendants. Two brothers, the heads of an estimable 
family in Virginia, Joseph (founder of the historic seat ''Powhatan," 
near Kichmond), and William Mayo, of the family of Poubhot, England, 
who came to Virginia in 1728, after having made some stay at Bridge- 
town, Barbadoes, were near relatives of Dr. Cabell, their mothers being 
sisters. William Mayo ran the dividing line between Virginia and North 
Carolina in 1728, under Colonel William Byrd, laid out the cities of 
Richmond and Petersburg, and was the surveyor of Goochland County 
when it embraced both sides of James River to the Appomattox River, on 
the south, and from Henrico and Chesterfield counties, respectively, to 
the Blue Ridge. Of the issue of the first marriage of Dr. Cabell with 
Miss Elizabeth Birks, of one daughter and four sons, Nicholas, the 
youngest, of ** Liberty Hall,'* born October, 1750, died August 18, 
1806, was the father of the subject of the present sketch, who may be 
deemed to continue satisfactorily this narrative in a brief autobiography 
which has been kindly supplied the writer by his friend Alexander 
Brown, Esq., a worthy representative of the family: **I was born De- 
cember 16, 1772, at 'Boston Hill/ about five miles distant from Car- 
tersville, in Cumberland County, Virginia, the residence of my maternal 
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grandfather, Colonel George Carrington, whose wife was Anne, daughter 
of WiUiam Mayo, of Powhatan County. I am the eldest son of Colonel 
Nicholas and Hannah (Carrington) Cabell. From the spring of 1782 
to the spring of 1783 I attended school from my father's |L«iberty Hall, 
Nelson County, Virginia,! to George Lambert, a teacher of English. 
From March, 1784, to Christmas followbg, I went to school at my 
maternal grandfather's, in the county of Cumberland, to Mr. James 
Wilson, where I commenced the study of the Latin language. Li Feb- 
ruary, 1785, I entered Hampden-Sidney College, where I continued 
until September, 1789. In February, 1790, I entered William and 
Mary College, where I continued until July, 1793 [graduating, then, 
B. L.]. In the fall of 1793 I went to Richmond to complete the study 
of the law, and remained there till June 13, 1794, when, after examina- 
tion by Judges Joseph Prentis, James Henry, and William Nelson, I 
was licensed to practice law. On the dth of April, 1795, I married 
[Rev. Mr. O'Neal officiating] Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Colonel 
William CabeU, of * Union Hill' [his father's brother], in whose family 
I lived until his death in 1798, and afterwards with his widow, at 
'Union Hill,' till the 29th of January, 1801, when I moved to my 
own home at * Midway.' My first wife died November 5, 1801, and 
was buried at 'Union Hill.' Shortljr after this I went to Charleston, 
South Carolina. I returned the following spring. I had been elected to '"* 
the Assembly [from Amherst county] in the spring of 1796. I was also 
in the Assembly of 1798, and voted for the famous resolutions of that 
session. I was an elector at the first election of Mr. JefiTerson, and filled 
the same office again [at his second election]. I was a member of the 
Assembly in the years 1802. 1803, 1804. On the 11th of March, 1805, 1 
v^as married to Agnes Sarah Bell [born August 22, 1783 ; died February 
15, 1863], eldest daughter of Col. Robert Gamble, of Richmond [a native 
of Augusta County, who having creditably served throughout the Revo- 
lution, particularly distinguishing himself as an officer with Lieutenant 
James Gibbon, in leading the memorable forlorn hope at Stony Point, 
nettled, after the war, in Richmond, and amassed in mercantile pursuits 
a handsome competence. He was killed by a HblW from his horse in the 
fjtreets of Richmond, April 12, 1810, in the fiftv-sixth year of his age. 
His tomb is in the churchyard of the venerable St. John's, at Richmond. 
The wife of Colonel Gamble was Catharine, a daughter of Major Robert 
Grattan, of the lineage of the celebrated leader of the Irish Parliament, 
and who built the first stone mill in the Shenandoah Valley, and from 
its manufacture contributed to the two hundred barrels of flour sent by 
the people of Augusta County to the distressed city of Boston, during the 
British siege of 1776. The second daughter of Colonel Gamble, Eliza- 
beth Washington, bom January 30, 1784, became, in 1802, the second 
wife of the celebrated William Wirt, Attorney-General of the United 
States, etc. She was the author of Flora's Didumaryy published in 
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Baltimore in 1829, and died at Annapolis, Maryland, January 24, 1857. 
The relations between Governor Cabell and William Wirt, thus closely 
eHtablished, were ever afterwards the most intimate, touching, and con- 
fidential. The commodious stuccoed residence of Colonel Gamble is still 
standing, unchanged in appearance, on the hill designated by his name 
in Richmond, and overlooks the famed Tredegar Iron Works]. In 
April, 1805, I was again elected to the Assembly, and attended as a 
Til ember, but within a few days (December, 1805) after the commence- 
ment of the session, I was elected Governor, in which office I continued 
for three years, until December, 1808, when I was elected by the Legis- 
lature a Judge of the General Court, being commissioned by Governor 
John Tyler, December 15, 1808, which office I held till April, 1811, 
when I was elected a Judge of the Court of Appeals, being appointed 
March 21, 1811, by Gt)vernor Monroe and the Privy Council, and quali- 
fying April 3, 18li. I was elected also by the Legislature, December 7, 
1811, and then commissioned by Governor George William Smith. After 
the adoption of the new constitution of Virginia [1830] I was again re- 
elected a Judge of the Court of Appeals, April ll, l831, and commis- 
sioned by Governor John Floyd. And on the 18th of January, 1842, I 
was elected president of that court, and commissioned by Lieutenant- 
Governor John Butherfoord, and qualified and took m^ seat January 20, 
1842." It may be added that Jud^e Cabell contmued to serve as 
President of the Court of Appeals until 1851, when he retired from the 
bench. He died at Richmond, January 12, 1853, widely revered for 
his virtues and deeply lamented, and was interred in Bhockoe Hill 
Cemetery. At a called meeting of the Court of Appeals and bar of 
Virginia, held in Richmond, January 14, glowing resolutions in testi- 
mony of the singular purity of character and excellences of Judge Cabell 
were passed, which were published in the American Times of January- 
IB, 1853. From thence the following is extracted: 

^^ReBolvedy That vte cherish, and shall ever retain, a grateful remembrance of 
the signal excellence of the Honorable William H. Cabell, as well in his private 
as in his public life. There were no bounds to the esteem which he deserved and 
enioyed. Of conspicuous ability, learning and diligence, there combined there- 
with a simplicity, uprightness and courtesy, which left nothing to be supplied 
to inspire and confirm confidence and respect. It was as natural to love and 
honor iiim ; and both loved and honored was he by all who had an opportunity 
of observing his unwearied benignity or his conduct as a judge. In that, capacity 
wherein he labored for forty years m our Supreme Court of Appeals, having pre- 
viously served the State as Gk>vernor and Circuit Judge, such was his uniform 
gentleness, application and ability; so impartial, patient and just was he; of such 
remarkable clearness of perception and perspicuity, precision and force in stating 
his convictions, that he was regarded with warmer feelings than those of merely 
official reference. To him is due much of the credit which may be. claimed for 
our judicial system and its literature. It was an occasion of profound regret, 
when his infirmities of age, about two years since, required him to retire from the 
bench, and again are wc reminded, by his death, of the irreparable loss sustained 
by the public and (he profession." 
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The General Assembly of Virginia also passed a series of resolutions 
in testimony of the eminent worth of Judee Cabell, and eulogies deliv- 
ered in that body alike warmly exhibit the profound regard in which 
he was held. 

It may be noted that it was during the incumbency of Judge Cabell 
as Oovemor of Virginia, that the serious disputes with England began, 
first in the wrangles on the subject of naturalization and protection of 
British seamen, which gave rise, in June, 1807, to the attack on the 
frigate '"Chesapeake," by the British sloop-of-war '* Leopard," one of the 
preliminary instigations to the war of 1812. 

Another event in the administration of Governor Cabell served to 
make it memorable — the examination and trial of Aaron Burr, at Rich- 
mond, before Chief Justice John MarshaU, in the spring and summer 
of 1807, for treason in an alleged design to found an empire in the 
western part of America. Messrs. John Wickham, Edmund Randolph, 
and Benjamin Botts, eminent lawyers, residents of Richmond, and the 
celebrated Luther Martin, of Maryland, were the counsel of Burr. 
Alexander McRae and George Hay, of Richmond, and the brilliant 
William Wirt, were associated with CsBsar Rodney, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States, in the prosecution. Colonel Edward Carring- 
ton, a distinguished soldier of the Revolution, was foreman of the jury 
which sat in the case, and which had been formed with much difficulty 
by repeated venires, summoned from all portions of the State. 

So high had been the official position of the accused, and with so 
much interest was his character and alle^^ designs invested, and such 
was the legal talent engaged, that the tnal attracted to Richmond dis- 
tinguished visitors from various portions of the Union, among them 
the future President, the famous Andrew Jackson, who journeyed from 
Tennessee on horseback. The result, as is well known, was the ac- 
quittal of Burr, but the suspicion of which he was prevailingly the sub- 
ject, seemed to attend him through the remainder of his life, and 
utterly blasted all of his cherished hopes for political preferment. He 
led a precarious existence henceforth, and died in squalor and neglect 
on Staten Island, New York, September 14, 1836, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. 

By the first marriage of Judge Cabell he had issue three children : 
Nicholas Carrington, born February 9, 1796, lawyer, died October 13, 
1821, unmarried; Louisa Elizabeth, bom February 19, 1798, married. 
May 23, 1820, Harry Carrington, of Charlotte County, Va., died Janu- 
ary 8, 1865; Abraham Joseph, M.D., born April 24, 1800, died Octo- 
ber, 1831, in Florida, unmarried. Of the issue of his second marriage, 
J)octors Robert G., and J. Grattan Cabell, distinguished physicians, and 
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Colonel Henry Coalter Cabell, a giillant officer of artillery in the Con- 
federate Army, in the late war, and a prominent member of the bar, 
are well-known citizens of Richmond. Another son, Edward Carrington 
Cabell, at one time a member of Congress, resides in the State of 
Missouri. 

The county of Cabell, formed in 1809 from Kanawha County, was 
named in honor of Governor Cabell. 

JOHN TYLER. 

To the golden worth of the subject of the present sketch the great 
statesman, Henry Clay, publicly bore the following ardent testimony : 
''I knew the father of the President, Judge Tyler, of the Supreme 
Court of Virginia, and a purer patriot or a more honest man never 
breathed the breath of life. I am one of those who hold to the safety 
which flows from honest ancestors and the purity of blood" (Congres- 
sional Globe, Vol. VUI, p. 345). Some interesting communications re* 
garding early representatives of the name Tyler in England, and its 
curious etymological changes, are presented in a correspondence, held 
in 1852, between President John Tyler and Rev. William Tyler, of 
Massachusetts, as to their common lineage. It is conjectured there 
that the first of the name who settled in England was of Is orman origin, 
and accompanied thither William the Conqueror, and assisted him to 
throw off the Saxon power which went down with Harold, and who was 
a beneficiary in the parceling out of lands in 1202, under the name of 
Gilbert de TUer; which, in 1233, was rendered de Tyler , then le TSjUr 
when the race became more numerous — being represented in Parliament' 
by Thomas le Tyler in 1311 — ^and finally Tyler, a numerous family, in- 
cluding Knights, Baronets, Admirals in the Navy, Members of Parlia- 
ment and distinguished Divines; but the subject of our sketch, regard- 
less of titles, was prouder of the tradition which declared him a veritable 
descendant of Wat Tyler, the great blacksmith of English history, who 
in the reign of Richard II., led the glorious rebellion which forced the 
reconfirmation of Magna Charta ; bearing testimony to his sincerity in 
the name of his first born son, Wat Henry, called after the two great- 
est rebels in English history, Wat Tyler and Patrick Henry. The 
received tradition is that the ancestor of the family in Virginia, Henry 
Tyler, was one of three brothers from Shropshire, England, the other tw^o 
settling severally in Massachusetts and Rhode Island. Henry Tyler first 
appears in the records of Virginia, January 7, 1652, as a patentee of lands 
in James City County, at **The Middle Plantations," where Williams- 
burg now stands. He was a man of station and influence. When, 
after the destruction of the State House at Jamestown by fire, Governor 
Nicholson, in 1699, removed the seal of government to Middle Planta- 
tions, the General Assembly by act laid off the city of Williamsburg, as 
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the new capital, on the lands of Henry Tyler, ** Gentleman." He was 
named with the Governor, Edmund jenings, Philip Ludwell, Thomas 
Ballard, Lewis Burwell, Philip Ludwell, Jr., John rage, James Whaley 
and Benjamin Harrison, Jr., trustees and directors to carry the same 
into effect. He retained lands for the site of a residence for himself, ad- 
joining the Governor's ** palace," and was on terms of friendship with 
Governor Nicholson. Henry Tyler served as sheriff of York County, 
and died in 1710, leaving with other i^ue two sons, Francis and John. 
The latter settled in James City County ; was a vestryman of Bruton 
parish : married Elizabeth Tyler, and died about 1737, leaving issue a 
daughter, Joanna, who married Dr. William McKenzie, of an ancient 
Scotch family; and three sons, John, Henry and William. John Tyler, 
the eldest son, married Anne, daughter of Dr. Louis Contesse, a Hugue- 
not refugee from religious persecution, and a distinguished physician; 
he was marshal of the Vice Admiralty Court, and died August 26, 
1773, at his ancestral home in James City County, leaving issue: 
Elizabeth, wh) married John Greenhow; Rachel, who married, first, 
William Drummond, and secondly, Colonel Stith Hardyman, of Charles 
City County ; Louis Contesse ; Anne Contesse, who married Dr. 
Anthony Tucker Dixon, and Joanna, who married Major Wood Boul- 
din, of Charlotte County. Of the above, John Tyler, the subject of 
this sketch, was born February 28, 1747. He entered the grammar 
school of William and Mary College, in the eighth year of his age, and 
graduated from the crillege in due course. He then studied law for five 
years in the office of Rolwrt Carter Nicholas, in Williamsburg, Jefferson, 
four years his senior in age, was a student there, also, at the same time, 
with George Wythe. Alike devoted to popular right, and both lovers 
of the fiddle, as many other eminent Virginians have been, there was 
early cemented between these ardent youths a friendship which endured 
with their lives. Together they tested their musical skill, to the dis- 
comfiture of the future author of the Declaration of Independence, who 
80 envied the bow arm of young Tyler, that he declared were that arm 
his own he would yield to no man living in the excellence of his per- 
formance. Together they listened to Patrick Henry, the ** forest born 
Demosthenes," in his famous philippic against George IH., with like en- 
kindling emotions. So earnestly were the sympathies of young Tyler 
enlisted in the cause of colonial rights, and so outspoken were his senti- 
ments, that they led him into contentions with his father, to whose 
loyal sensibilities such utterances were all but impious. His remon- 
strances being futile, he would dubiously shake his nead and depreciat- 
ingly say to his rebellious son: ''Ah, John! they will hang you vet! 
They will hang you yet ! " Mr. Tyler, having been duly licensed, for a 
time practiced his profession in James City, but in 1772 removed to 
Charles City, probably as offering a less crowded field to a young aspir' 
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ant, but there was another reason amply alluring. In a MS. volume 
of poetical essays by him, still extant, there are some lines, dated 1774, 
in which the charms of a daughter of the ** County of Presidents," are 
glowingly portrayed. This lady, Mary, the daughter of Robert Armi- 
stead (a descendant from William D'Armstadt of Hesse, who settled in 
Virginia about 1650), at the age of sixteen became the wife of John 
Tyler, in 1776, at ** Weyanoke," the seat of Colonel Samuel Harwood, 
on James River. The mother of Mrs, Tyler was the daughter of 
Colonel Samuel Shield, a worthy representative of a family of sterling 
virtues. 

At a meeting of the freeholders of Charles City County, teld 
December 17, 1774, Benjamin Harrison was appointed chairman of a 
committee consisting of John Tyler, William Acrill, Francis Eppes, 
Samuel Harwood, David Minge, John Edloe and some others, who were 
charged with the duty of looking to the observance of the regulations 
of an association lately. recommended to Congress, to prevent the use of 
merchandise shipped from Great Britain and Ireland. The march in 
April, 1775, of Patrick Henry, to recover the powder removed by Dun- 
more from the magazine at Williamsburg, kindled the martial spirit of 
the colonists to fiercest heat. They were everywhere eager to rush to 
the standard of Henry. Tyler, at the head of a company from Charles 
City County, was among the first to thus organize, but the ready indem- 
nity oflTered by the terrified Dunmore, gave him no opportunity for 
immediate service. On September 11th following, deputies from the 
district of which Charles City was a county, assembled at Williamsburg, 
to take into consideration the military aspect of affairs. A battalion 
was resolved on with the following officers : Colonel, Champion Travis ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Hugh Nelson ; Major, Samuel Harwood ; and of one 
of two companies from Charles City, John Tyler was made captain. 
But the abilities of Mr. Tyler were needed in another sphere. He was 
appointed by the Virginia Convention, July 5, 1776, one of the judges 
of the High Court of Admiralty. In the spring of 1778, he was called 
by tbe voice of Charles City, to represent it in the House of Delegates, 
of which body he was Speaker from 1781 to 1786. In this body also he 
moved, and secured the passage of the bill which convened the famous 
Assembly at Annapolis, Maryland, in 1786, and which, not having a 
quorum from the several States, adjourned to meet at Philadelphia the 
year following, and there framed the new Federal Constitution. 

In the year 1780 he was appointed a member of the Council 
of State. A reminiscence of his experience in this station, which 
would have aptly illustrated the preceding sketch of Patrick Henry, 
still deserves preservation here. In May, 1781, Mr. Tyler was in at- 
tendance upon the Assembly, which, as already narrated in the sketch 
of Thomas Jefferson, had adjourned before British pursuit to Charlottes- 
ville. Thither the noted Colonel Tarleton followed them with his regi- 
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ment, with the intention of capturing the leading memberH. Receiving 
through one Jewett, by dint of hard riding, the appalling intelligence, 
the fugitive legislators betook themselves again to their saddles. Late 
in the dav Patrick Henry, John Tyler, Benjamin Harrison, and Colonel 
William Christian, who had fled together, fatigued and hun^y, stopped 
their horses at the door of a small hut in a gorge of the Blue Kidge, 
and asked for refreshments. A woman, the sole occupant of the hut, 
inquired of them who they were, and where from. ** We are members 
of the legislature," said Mr. Henry, *'and have just been compelled 
to leave Charlottesville on account of the approach of the enemy." 
"Ride on, then, ye cowardly knaves," replied the old woman, violently 
indignant; ''here my husband and sons have just gone to Charlottes- 
ville to fight for ye, and you are running away with all your might. 
Clear out; ye shall have nothing here.** **But," Mr. Henry rejoined, 
in au expostulating tone, "we were obliged to fly. It would not do for 
the Legislature to be broken up by the enemy. Here is Mr. Speaker 
Harrison; you don't think he would have fled had it not been neces- 
sary?" "I always thought a great deal of Mr. Harrison till now," 
the old woman answered; "but he'd no business to run from the 
enemy," and she was about to shut the door in their faces. "Wait a 
moment, my good woman," again interposed Mr. Henry; "you would 
hiurdly believe that Mr. Tyler or Colonel Christian would take to flight 
if there were not good cause for so doing?" "No, indeed, that I 
wouldn't," she replied. "But Mr. Tyler and Colonel Christian are 
here," said he. "They here! Well, 1 never could have thought it," 
and she stood a moment as if in doubt, but finally added, "No matter; 
we love those gentlemen, and I didn't suppose they would ever run 
from the British ; but since they have, they shall have nothing to eat 
in my house. You may ride along." As a last resort, Mr. Tyler then 
stepped forward and said: "What would you say, my good woman, if 
I would tell you that Patrick Henry fled with the rest of us?" "Patrick 
Henry! I would tell ye that there wasn't a word of truth in it," she 
answered, angrily; "Patrick Henry would never do such a cowardly 
thing." "But this m Mr. Henry,' rejoinecit Mr. Tyler, pointing him 
■out. The old woman was manifestly astounded. After a moment's 
consideration, and a convulsive twitch or two at her apron string, by 
way of recovering her scattered thoughts, she said: "Well, then, if 
tha.t's Patrick Henry, it must be all right. Come in, and ye shall have 
the best I have in the house." 

Perhaps, says Abeel, in his life of President Tyler, from which the 
above is extracted, no higher compliment was ever paid to the patriot- 
ism of Patrick Henry than this simple tribute, expressive of the senti- 
ment with which he was regarded by the peonle of Virginia. Through- 
out the Revolution Mr. Tyler devoted himself unceasingly and untiringly 
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to its success. A bold, free, and elegant speaker, his voice was never 
silent when it could avail aught for the great cause in which he was 
enlisted. In 1786 Mr. Tyler was again appointed a Judge of the Court 
of Admiralty, and was consequently a member of the first Court of 
Appeals of the State. He was appointed a Judge of the General Court 
in 1788, and served in this capacity until December 1, 1808, when he 
was elected Governor of Virginia. From the last station he was called, 
by the appointment of Mr. Madison, to the judgeship of the District 
C!ourt of the United States for Virginia; which office ne held until his 
death at his seat, ''Green way," in Charles City County, January 6, 181$ 
— ^the period of the second war with Great Britain. As a judge, the 
first prize case — ^the capture of the privateer Globe — was passed upon by 
him, and so ardent was his individuality as a Republican, that nis re- 
peated utterance on the fi^ktal bed of sickness is memorable : " My only 
regret,'^ he would feebly saj, "is, that I can not live long enough to 
see that proud English nation once more humbled by American arms.'* 
The eminent Daniel Call, in his Reports (Vol. IV, p. 23)^ says of Mr. 
Tyler: "In all his public situations he maintained an independence 
of character which was highly honorable to him. H" ♦ * He was 
very attentive to young lawyers upon their first coming to the bar; and 
did every thing in his power to put them at ease and mspire them with 
confidence. His conversation was fisimiliar, his heart benevolent, and 
his friendship sincere." 

Mr. Tyler left three sons, Wat Henry, a skilled and popular physi- 
cian of Hanover County, Virginia; John, 10th President of the United 
States; and William; and five daughters, Anne Contesse, married the 
learned James SempJe, long the Judge of the General Court of Vir- 
ginia, and Professor of I^aw at William and Mary College; Elizabeth, 
married John Clayton Pryor, of Gloucester county : Maria Henry, 
married John Boswell Seawell, of Gloucester county; Martha Jefferson^ 
married Thomas Gunols Waggaman, of Maryland, a brother of United 
States Senator Waggaman, of Louisiana, and Christiana, who became 
the wife of Dr. Henry Curtis, an accomplished and highly successful 
physician and surgeon of "Puccoon," Hanover County, Virginia, who 
was of the same hneage as the distinguished New England family of 
that name, both deriving from Sir Henry Curtis of England. 

Of the person of Governor Tyler the writer has been furnished the 
following description by a grandson, Lyon G. Tyler, Esq., of Richmond, 
Va., who has recently prepared for publication a meritorious account of 
his progenitors — ^the President and the Grovernor — The Life and Letters 
oftKe !Rfler8: ** Governor Tyler did not exceed five feet ten inches in 
stature. He was lightly built and somewhat round-shouldered. His 
complexion was fi^kir, nose aquiline, hair brown, inclining to auburn,, 
and eyes light blue." 
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There is an expressive portrait of Governor Tyler in the State 
Library at Richmond, whicti seemingly denotes the virtues and char- 
acteristics which so adorned his life. 

The County of Tyler, formed, in 1814, from Ohio County, commem- 
orates the name of Governor Tyler. 

GEORGE WILUAM SMITH. 

The familiar patronymic Smith has been most worthUy represented 
in Virginia from its settlement. The capital figure in the line, doughty 
Captain John Smith, ** the father of the Colony," however, returned a 
bachelor to England. The next prominent representative of the name 
in the annals of *'ye Ancient Dominion," is Major Lawrence Smith, 
who was designated by the Assembly, in 1674, as the ''chiefe com- 
mander" of a '* ffort" to be built near the falls of Rappahannock River, 
and to be garrisoned by " one hundred and eleven men out of Glouces- 
ter County.*' This fort was built in 1676, and in April, 1679, Major 
Lawrence Smith and Captain William Byrd were allowed to seat lands 
at the head of Rappahannock and James Rivers. Major Larkin Smith 
was a eallant officer of the Revolution, and the same name was meri- 
toriously represented in the war of 1812, and also in the recent great 
internecine strife. John Augustine Smith, M. D., distinguished author 
and president of William and Mary College, 1814»-26, and subsequently, 
for a lengthy period, lecturer on anatomy in the College of Physicians, 
New York,* was a native of Virginia, and a graduate of William and 
Mary College in 1800. Governor William Smith, statesmen, and 
Major-General of the Confederate States Army, of whom due notice 
anon, should not be forgotten here. Major Lawrence Smith, as above, 
it is thought due investigation will establish as the original ancestor in 
Virginia of the subject of our sketch. His immediate progenitor was 
Mere wether Smith, born about the year 1730, at the family seat, 
" Bathurst," in Essex County, Virginia, and whose Christian name is 
indicative of descent from another worthy line. The mother of lilere- 
wether Smith h.s a daughter of Launcelot Bathurst, a patentee of 
nearly 8,000 acres of land in New Kent County, Virginia, in 1683, 
and who is said to have been of the family of the Earl of Bathurst, 
whose arms are: Sa. two bars ermine in chief, three crosses pattie or. 
Orest, a dexter arm embowed ; habited in mail, holding in the hand all 
ppr. a spiked club or. Launcelot Bathurst was ** learned in the law," 
and the records of Henrico evidence that he was appointed August 1, 
1684, by EMmund Jenings, the Attorney-General for the Colony, his 
deputy for the said county. The name Bathurst appears as a continu- 
ously favored Christian name in the Stith, Buckner, Jones, Skelton, 
6mith, Randolph, Hinton and other families. Mere wether Smith mar- 
ried twice: first, about 1760, Alice, daughter of Philip Lee, third in de- 
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scent from the emigrant Richard Lee, and widow of Thomas Clarke ; 
and, secondly, September 29, 1769, Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel 
William Dangerfield, of Essex County, member of the House of Bur- 
gesses in 1758. Mere wether Smith served Virginia with zeal and dis- 
tinction through a long series of years and in important stations. He 
appears as a signer to the articles of the Westmoreland Association, of 
Felbruary 27, 1766, which, in opposition to the odious Stamp Act, was 
pledged to use no articles of British importation, and on May 18, 1769, 
was a signer also of the resolutions of the Williamsburg Association, 
which met at the old Raleigh Tavern, in that city, and who bound them- 
selves to abstain from the use of the proscribed British merchandise, 
and to ''promote and encourage industry and frugality, and discourage 
all luxury and extravagance." In 1770 he represented Essex County 
in the House of Burgesses. He was a member of the Conventions of 
1775 and 1776, and family tradition affirms that in the latter body he 
prepared the first drafts of both of the noble instruments, the Bill of 
Kignts and the Constitution, which were offered by George Mason. It 
is stated that the late President John Tyler was in possession of docu- 
mentary evidence, derived from his father. Governor John Tyler, sub- 
stantiating the claim, but which Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Esq., the son of 
the President, thinks was destroyed by a casualty during the late war. 
The original drafts, it is said, were in the possession of the grandson of 
Merewether Smith, the late John Adams Smith, cashier of the Farmers' 
Bank, at Richmond, and having been deposited by him for safe keeping 
in the vault of the bank, were destroyed in its burning, April 3, 1865, 
incident upon the evacuation of Richmond. Merewether Smith was a 
representative of Virginia in the Continental Congress, from 1778 to 
1782. He represented Essex County in the House of Delegates, in 
1786 and 1787, and in 1788 was a member of the Convention which rati- 
fied the Federal Constitution. He died January 25, 1790; his wife, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, surviving him, died January 24, 1794, They 
were both buried at ** Bathurst." George William Smith, the issue of 
the first carriage of his father, was born at *'Bathurst" about 1762. 
He married February 7, 1793, Sarah, fourth daughter of Colonel Rich- 
ard Adams, the elder, a member of the Convention of 1776, an ardent 
patriot throughout the Revolution, and one of the most enterprising, 
public spirited, wealthy and influential citizens of Richmond. Colc)nel 
Adams was a large property holder, and the Assembly seriously consid- 
ered for a time the erection of the State capitol upon a site on Rich- 
mond Hill owned by him and proffered as a gift to the State. 

In 1794 George William Smith represented the county of Essex in 
the House of Delegates. Soon thereafter he made Richmond his resi- 7 

dence, and in the practice of his profession of the law speedily took high 
rank and enjoyed a lucrative practice. He represented the city in the 
legidature from 1802 to 1808 inclusive, and in 1810 was appointed a 
member of the State Council, and as senior member of that body, or 
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Lieutenant-Governor, upon the resignation of Governor James Monroe 
to accept the position of Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President 
Madison, succeeded him, December 5, 1811, as the Executive of the 
State. His term was lamentably brief, he being one of the victims of 
the memorable calamity, the burning of the Richmond Theater, on Thurs- 
day night, December 26th following. The winter had opened with un- 
usual gaiety in Richmond; brilliant assemblies followed each other in 
quick succession ; the theater was sustained by high histrionic talent ; 
the fascinations of the metropolis had drawn thither the young, the 
beautiful, the say, and the distinguished from every portion of the 
state. On the lamentable occasion of the catastrophe the theater was 
crowded. Six hundred persons, embracing many of the eUte, the wealthy, 
the honored* and the influential of the State, had assembled within the 
frail wooden building. A new drama was to be presented for the bene- 
fit of Henry Placide, a fiivorite actor; and it was to be followed by the 
pantomime of ''The Bleeding Nun," by Monk Lewis, founded on 
the wild legend of that name. The regular piece had been played ; the 
pantomime had commenced ; the curtain haa risen upon its second act, 
when sparks of fire were seen to fall from the scenery on the back part 
of the stage, and supposed to have been communicated by one of the 
chandeliers improperly raised. A moment after, Mr. Robertson, one 
of the actors, ran forward, and waving his hand towards the ceiling, 
called aloud, ''The house is on fire!" His voice carried a thrill of 
horror through the assembly. All rose and pressed wildly to the doors 
of the building. The spectators in the pit escaped without difficulty ; 
the passage leading from it to the outer exit was broad, and had those 
in the boxes descended by the pillars many would have been saved. 
Some who were thrown down by violence were thus preserved. But 
the crowd from the boxes pressed into the lobbies, and it was here, among 
the refined and the lovely, that the scene became the most appalling. 
The building was soon wrapped in flames ; volumes of dense vapor pene- 
trated every part and produced sufibcation ; the fire leaping with awful 
rapidity encircled with flame those nearest to it, and piercing shrieks rose 
above the sound of the mass of frantic human beings stru^ling for life. 
The weak were trampled under foot, and strong men in the desperation 
of fear passed over the heads of all before them, in their way towards 
the doors or windows of the theater. The windows even of the upper 
lobby were sought; many who sprang from them perished by the fiaill; 
many were seen with garments on fire as they descended, and died soon 
afterwards from their injuries; few who were saved by this means 
escaped entirely unhurt. But in the midst of terrors which roused the 
selfishness of human nature to its utmost strength, there were displays 
of love in death which invoke profound sensibility. Fathers were seen 
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fltishing back into the flames to save their children, mothers were caUing 
in frenzied tones for their daughters, and were with difficulty dragged 
from the building ; husbands and wives and lovers refused to leave each 
other, and met death together ; even friends sacrificed their lives in en- 
deavoring to save those under their care. The fate of Lieutenant James 
Oibbon, of the United States Navy, a son of the hero of the "forlorn 
hope " at Stony Point, and his betrothed bride, the lovely Miss Conyers, 
who died interlocked in the embrace of each other, was most touching. 
Grovernor Smith had reached a place of safety without the burning 
building, but returning to the rescue of his little son, John Adams, 
already mentioned, and who had been separated from him by the 
throng, he became a victim. Beniamin Botts, an eminent lawyer and 
the father of the late statesman John Minor Botts, had gained the door, 
but his wife was left behind. Hastily returning to save her, they both 
perished. Seventy persons are known to have perished in this horrible 
nolocaust, but it was thought that the victims were much more numer- 
ous from among the many strangers present. Richmond was shrouded 
in mournmg; hardly a family had escaped affliction fix)m among its 
members, connections, or friends. And the stroke was not felt alone 
at home, but fell upon hearts far from the immediate scene of the catas- 
trophe. Indeed, the horror quite sped the globe, and the clergy of 
varying creeds alike vented it as a thunderbolt of God's manifest 
displeasure at such and like exhibitions and exemplifications of the 
Anfulness of worldly and pleasure-loving flesh — to a whilom damning of 
the noble drama. On the 30th of December, intelligence of the calamity 
was communicated to the Senate of the United States, and a resolu- 
tion adopted that the Senators would wear crape on the left arm for 
a month. A similar resolution was adopted in the House of Represent- 
atives, bavins been introduced in a feeling address by the Hon. William 
Dawson, of Virginia. The Monumental Church (Episcopal), a hand- 
some octagonal edifice, was erected in 1812 u{>on the site of the ill-fated 
theater. The remains of the unfortunate victims are buried in the por- 
tico of the church, beneath a marble monument inscribed with their 
names. A son of the late John Adams and Lucy (Williams) Smith, 
and grandson of Governor Smith, Bathurst L. Smith, Esq., is a promi- 
nent merchant of Memphis, Tennessee. 

PEYTON RANDOLPH. 

Upon the lamentable death of Governor George William Smith, in the 
burning of the Richmond Theater, December 26, 1811, Peyton Randolph, 
the senior member of the Council of State, was the acting executive of 
Virginia until January 3d, following, when, by election of the Assembly, 
then in session, James Barbour, of Orange County, was inaugurated as 
Governor. 
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Peyton Randolph, the son of Governor Edmund Randolph, graduated 
from William and Mary College in 1798. Inheriting ^he genius of his 
progenitors in successive generations, he became early distinguished in 
the practice of his chosen profession of law. In 1821 he became the 
reporter of the Supreme Court of Virginia, but in the midst of his in- 
creasing usefulness, with the most brilliant prospects before him, he fell 
in the prime of manhood, a victim to pulmonary disease, dying at Rich- 
ihond, December 26, 1828, widely lamented by numerous friends to 
whom his virtues and worth had endeared him. His successor as 
reporter was the eminent Benjamin Watkins Leigh. The result of Mr. 
Randolph's labors — ** Report of Cases argued and determined in the 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, 1821-1828," were published in 6 volumes. 
8vo, Richmond, 1823-1832. A son of Mr. Randolph, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, died in California during our late war. 

JAMES BABBOUR. 

The Barbour family of Virginia, it is claimed, is of Scottish origin, 
and to be of the lineage of John Barbour,* one of the earliest Scotch 
poets and historians ; archdeacon of Aberdeen as early as 1357, and who 
died in 1396. A national work of his, still extant, called Tlie Bnux, is 
a metrical chronicle of the warlike deeds of Robert the First (1306- 
1329) in his efforts for the independence of his beloved country. Bar- 
bour also composed another book, setting forth the genealogical history 
of the kings of Scotland, and deducing their origin from the Trojan 
colony of Brutus. He was a favorite author with Sir Walter Scott, 
who frequently quotes his lines, which are remarkable, also, for their 
intelligibility to the modem reader. In the Land Records of Virginia 
the name of William Barber appears as a patentee of lands in Hamp- 
ton parish, York County, May 6, 1651. William Barber speedily be- 
came a man of mark and influence, since in 1656 he is found again as a 
patentee with the title of Lieutenant-Colonel or County-Lieutenant of 
York. In October, 1660, the Governor, Sir William Berkeley, with 
Colonel William Barber,t Colonel Gerard Fowke, Colonel Kendall, 
Thomas Warren, Rawlei^h Traverse, aud Thomas Lucas were the super- 
intendents for the erection of the State House at Jamestown. There 
are subsequent grants of land in Rappahannock County to William and 
to Richani Barber. Thomas Barbar appears as a patentee in New 
Kent County in 1714. William Barber was a Burgess from York 
County in 1718, and Charles Barber from Richmond County in 1723. 

But the definite ancestor of the subject of our sketch was James 

■ 

* His name is also variously rendered. Barber, Barbere, and Barbar. 
t Tradition accredits William Barber ns a son of the Baron of Mulderg. 
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Barbour,* who appears as a grantee of lands in St George's parish, 
Spottsjlvania County, June 26, 1731, and again, in 1733, of lands in 
St. Mark's parish in the same county. He was one of the first vestry- 
men of this latter parish, at its organization at Germanna, in 1731, and 
served in that office until the division of the parish in 1740, which threw 
him into the new parish of St. Thomas, in Orange County, in which 
division he lived. Among his children was James Barbour, who repre- 
sented the county of Culpeper in the House of Burgesses in 1764, was 
colonel and commander-in-chief of the militia of the county in 1775, 
and was the father of Mordecai, Thomas, Richard, and Gabriel Barbour, 
the last three of whom emigrated to Kentucky. Mordecai Barbour 
married a daughter of John Strode, of "Fleetwood," Culpeper County, 
and was the father of the late Hon. John Strode Barbour, statesman 
and lawyer, and grandfather of Hon. John Strode Barbour, a present 
representative of Virginia in the National House of Representatives, 
and whose material and political services to the State have gained him 
enduring regard. Thomas Barbour, another son of James Barbour, the 
settler in what is now Orange County, was a member of the House of 
Burgesses in 1769, when it issued the first protest against the Stamp 
Act He was again a Burgess in 1775, and was a member of the 
" Committee of Public Safety," of Orange County, in the same year. He 
married Isabella Thomas, granddaughter of Philip Pendleton, f Their 
third son was the Hon. Philip Pendleton Barbour, Speaker of Congress 
and of the Virginia Convention of 1829-30, and a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court. He married Frances Todd, daughter of Benjamin 
Johifson, Burgess, of Orange County, and had issue: Philippa, married 
Jud^e Richard H. Field; Elizabeth, married John J. Ambler, of '* Jac- 
quelme Hall," Madison County; Thomas, M. D., married Catharine 
Strother; Edmund Pendleton, married Harriet, daughter of Colonel 
John Stuart, of King George County; Quintus, married Mary, daugh- 
ter of James Somerville, of Culpeper County ; Sextus, and Septimus. 
Justice Barbour died in 1841, and his wife, aged eighty-five, in April, 
1872. James Barbour, the subject of this sketch, the fourth son of 
Thomas Barbour, was bom in Orange Coimty, June 10, 1775. His 

* The name is rendered Barber in the State Land Records, and from a seal ring 
lately in the jpomefleion of the family, the arms displayed were those of the 
family of Staffordshire, England: Gules, three mullets argent, within a bordure 
ermine. Crtat — A passion cross on three steps, gules. The motto, Nihilo nigi eruee, 
seems to indicate an origin in the days of the Crusaders. 

t Philip Pendleton, grandson of Henry Pendleton, of Norwich, England, and 
whose descendants include the names of Clayton, Taylor (''John Taylor, of Caro- 
lina." a grandson), Gaines, Strother, Raeland, Browning, Beverley, Byrd, Dudley. 
Burk, Ellis, Slaughter, Hoge, Shackleford, Williams, Spotswood, and others 
equally worthy. 
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education was limited, and chiefly obtained while he was acting as a 
deputy sherifl^, but his tutor for a time was the celebrated James Wad- 
dell, commemorated as the "Blind Preacher," by William Wirt, in his 
BrUuk Spy. James Barbour entered the service of the State at the 
age of twenty-four years, as a member of the memorable Assembly of 
1799. His colleague from the- county of Orange was James Madison 
(afterwards President of the United States), and he looked forward with 
eager expectancy to a conflict in debate of that able intellect with 
Patrick Henry, also a member elect of the Assembly. But he was dis- 
appointed in the death of the great orator of the Kevolution, in June, 
1799, before the body convened. James Barbour participated in every 
debate, ably vindicated the famous resolutions of Mr. Madison, and was 
the proposer of the anti-duelling law — one of the most stringent and 
eflective legislative acts ever passed. While still a member of the 
Assembly, he was elected by it, January 3, 1811, Governor of Vir- 

. ginia, to succeed George William Smith, who was one of the victims 
of the awful burning of the Richmond Theater, on the 26th of December 
preceding. The administration of James Barbour, covering the im- 
portant period of the second conflict with Great Britain, was signally 
able, vigilant, and patriotic. He was emphatically the ''War Gov- 
ernor," and in pledging his personal means to sustain the credit of Vir- 
ginia, takes honorable rank with Governor Thomas Nelson, of the Re- 
volution. 

Virginia nobly demeaned herself in the War of 1812. Many of her 
sons highly distinguished themselves in the combats bv sea and land, 
and she suflered from the invasion of the enemy. In May, 1813, Ad- 
miral Cockbum with a British fleet entered Chesapeake Bay, and com- 
menced a series of depredations on private property, which far eclipsed 
those which had made the name ot Dunmore infamous in the War of 
Independence. An English fleet of four line-of-battle ships with twelve 
frigates was collected in the bay, near the capes and Lynhaven Bay. 
They carried a large land force under Sir Syaney Beckwith, the naval 
commander being Admiral Warren. They were closely watched from 
Norfolk and Hampton. The harbor of Norfolk was chiefly defended 
by the armament of Mr. Jeflerson's famous " Gunboat System," but for 
the threatened emergency, large bodies of militia, from the upper coun- 
ties of the State, had been ordered to the seaboard. Unused to the ma- 
laria of the summer season in lower Virginia, a large number of them 
were prostrated with sickness and many of them died. General Robert 
Barraud Taylor, of the State line, commanded the military district, and 
Commodore Cassin, of the United States Navy, directed the sea defences. 
On the 20th of June, the advance of the English frigate " Junon," upon 
Norfolk, was gallantly checked by our immature American Navy. 
Some movements on the following day among the British shipping, 

' which had moved near Newjx)rts News, seemed to indicate an early 
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attack upon Craney Island, near the mouth of Elizabeth Biver, and 
which commands the approach from Hampton Roads to Norfolk. Its 
defence was therefore all-important. The ibrces on the island coq/sisted 
of about 400 infantry of the line, 50 riflemen from Winchester, under 
Captain Roberts, 91 artillery in two companies, one from Portsmouth, 
Captain Arthur Emerson, and the other from one of the upper counties, 
commanded by Captain Richardson ; the whole force bemg under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel H. Beatty, assisted by Major Wagner 
of the infantry, and Major Faulkner of the artillery service. Of this 
force 43 were on the sick-list. On the evening of the 21st, they were 
reinforced by order of General Taylor, by Captain Pollard of the United 
States Army, with 30 of his company from Fort Norfolk ; Lieutenant 
Atkinson from Culpeper County, with 30 volunteers of the militia of 
Isle of Wight County, and by 150 seamen and marines, under Lieu- 
tenants Neale, Shubrick and Saunders, from the frigate ''Constellation,'* 
Captain Tarbell. On the morning of the 22d, the enemy landed about 
2,500 troops, under Sir Sydney lleckwith, with the view to approach 
from the west side of the island, across the water in that direction, 
which at low water was passable by infantry. Soon after they lauded, 
there approached about 50 boats nlled with men, which directed their 
course to the north side of the island. Here two twenty-four-pounders and 
four six-pounders had been advantageously posted by Major Faulkner. 
These were ^Uantly and efllectively served by Captain Emerson and 
Lieutenants Farke G. Howie and Godwin, aided by Lieutenant Neale 
and his command. A galling fire was opened upon the approaching 
foe, and the guns were trained with such fiital precision that five of 
their barges were sunk, and one of them literally cut in twain. The 
other boats hauled off in discomfiture and the valorous Virginians had 
to speedily succor the drowning wretches thus lefl struggling in the 
water. Admiral Warren's own barge, the ** Centipede," 52 feet long, 
and working 24 oars, stranded and was taken with 22 men, a brass 
pounder and numbers of small arms. In the meanwhile the landed de- 
tachments were attempting to cross the narrow inlet in front of the bat- 
tery, but were grievously harassed at long shot, and when they came 
nearer the havoc was so fearful that they precipitately retreated. So 
eager were the Virginians for the fray, that the Winchester riflemen 
pursued the foe into the water, hoping to reach them with their bullets. 
The loss of the enemy was fully 200, besides the prisoners named, and 
50 deserters, whilst on the American side not a man was lost in trans- 
mitting the report of Colonel Beatty to the Secretary of War, General 
Taylor justly remarks of this brilliant feat : ** The courage and con- 
stancy with which this inferior force, in the face of a formidable naval 
armament, not only sustained a position in which nothing was complete, 
but repelled the enemy with considerable loss, can not fail to command 
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the approbation of their government and the applause of their country," 
and adds : ''It has infused into the residue of the army a general 
spirit of competition, the beneficial effects of which will, I trust, be dis- 
plajed in our future conflicts." The heroic defence of Craney Island 
nlled the enemy with rage and shame. They abandoned their designs 
upon Norfolk, and Hampton was the next point of attack, led by Cock- 
bum in person, on the 25th of June. Invested with the small force of 
400 artillery and in&ntry, under Major Stapleton Crutchfield, he was 
unable to withstand the furious assault of a foe, by sea and land, ten 
times his number. The enemy took possession of Hampton and com- 
mitted the most revolting deeds. A wanton destruction of private 
property took place, and the degraded soldiery and the negro slaves, 
who had been enticed from their owners, were allowed to riot in every 
species of brutality. The militia of the country, however, collecting in 
formidable numbers for an attack, the British evacuated the town on 
the 27th of June, and soon after the invading fleet left the Chesapeake, 
and prepared for a descent upon North Carolina. It is noteworthy that 
the patriotic ladies of the city of Richmond, early in 1812, contributed, 
by the sale of their jewels, towards the building and equipping of a ves- 
sel of war called the ' * First Attempt," the command of wnich was given 
to Captain Isbon Benedict. 

In 1815, Mr. Barbour was elected by the Virginia Assembly to the 
United States Senate, and served continuously for ten years, until 
1825. In this body he took an important part in the discussion on 
the Missouri question, and his speeches on the abolition of imprison- 
ment for debt elicited great applause and commendation throughout 
the Union. He was chairman of the committee on foreign afl&irs, the 
District of Columbia and other important committees, and frequently 
President pro tern, of the Senate. In 1825, upon the invitation of Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, he became a member of his cabinet, as 
Secretary of War, and served in that capacity until May 26, 1828, when 
he was appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Great Britain. His brief sojourn in England was a season of un- 
alloyed pleasure to him. The bitterness of the (then) recent conflict 
between the two countries had measurably passed away, and Great 
Britain was beginning to cherish a sentiment of pride in the lusty Re- 

Sublic, which she had long regarded as a rebellious child of her own. 
ames Barbour was everywhere received with the utmost cordiality. A 
commanding physique and noble mien (in which he was, in the estima- 
tion of many, the peer of the majestic statesman, Daniel Webster), 
added to wondrous colloquial powers, in which pathos, humor and elo- 
quence were charmingly blended with a sunny geniality of manner, 
united in a personal magnetism which claimed the regard of all in 
every circle which he entered. His ready wit and patriotic impulse 
were happily exhibited in his reply to the good old Bishop of Bath and 
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Wells. They were chance companions at a large dinner party, and 
after some brilliant manifestation of the rare colloquial powers of Mr. 
Barbour, the good old Bishop naively inquired, '' How long, sir, have 
you been in this countrv ? " * 'About two months," was the reriy. * * You 
astonish me," said the bishop, *' for you speak the English lauguaee re- 
markablv well, considering your brief sojourn here." ** Why, sir, said 
Mr. Barbour, ''I represent a country where we flatter ourselves that 
we have preserved the English language in greater purity than you 
have in England." A visit to )Ir. Coke of Hulkham (subseauently 
created Earl of Leicester), is referred to in a brief diary kept oy Mr. 
Barbour, as one of rare enjoyment to him. Holkham was a striking 
manifestation of what agriculture, under the combined influence of 
skill, capital and perseverance, can accomplish, for these had rendered 
fertile and bounteously productive, thousands of acres of the sandy lands 
of Norfolk County, which the merry monarch, Charles the Second, 
had sarcastically said, was only fit to be cut up into roads for the re- 
mainder of his kingdom. Mr. Coke recited to Mr. Barbour many in- 
teresting anecdotes relating to the revolt of the American Colonies, at 
which period he was a Member of Parliament, and was wont, he said, 
in the greatest throes of the struggle, with Edmund Burke and others, 
in the luncheon room (with hand over the mouth) to drink *' Success to 
America I" Another reminiscence, recorded by Mr. Barbour, is so re- 
markable that it is deemed worthv of preservation here. He narrates 
with manifest satis&ction, that Mr. Coke had the rare privilege and 
exquisite delight of seeing a vessel launched at Woolwich, which was 
composed in large part from the timber of trees which he had himself 
planted when a youth. 

Mr. Barbour was recalled by President Jackson, in September, 1829. 
He now retired to the enjoyments of private life, from which he only 
again emerged in obedience to the impulses of duty and the claims of 
mendship. In the Convention for the nomination of President, held at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in December, 1839, Mr. Bacbour presided. 
He was brilliantly conspicuous in his advocacy of the claims of General 
William Henry Harrison, and prominent and efi*ective in the campaign 
which resulted in his election as President. Soon after this the dis- 
ease which was ultimately fatal manifested itself. He died at his seat, 
Barboursville, June 7, 1842, within three days of the anniversary of 
his birth. Within half an hour of his decease he said to his son, 
present at his bed-side, " If any thing is put over me, let it be of the 
plainest granite, with no other claim than this : 

"Here lies James Barbour, 
Originator op 
The Literary Fund 
OF Virginia." 
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The following reminiscence, with which the present writer has been 
kindly furnished by the venerable statesman, tne Hon. Alexander H. 
H. Btuart, Staunton, Virginia, evidences the just esteem in which Mr. 
Barbour was held by those who were favored in the opportunity to 
know his worth. Mr. Stuart writes : " In the greater part of my service 
in Congress, from 1841 to 1843, I was a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affiiirs, of which John Quincy Adams was chairman. During 
the warm season of the year, Mr. Adams was in the habit of going, 
immediately after breakfast, to the committee room, which was a spacious 
and airy apartment in the upper story of the southern wing of the Capi- 
tol, where he occupied himself in writing until the committee assembled. 
As mv family were with me, I also found it convenient to go at an 
early hour to the committee room, to examine my morning mail and to 
reply to such letters as required prompt att^tion. In this way it hap- 

Sened that Mr. Adams and I met in the committee room almost every 
ay, an hour or two before the time appointed for the meeting of the 
committee. And, as it not unfrequeiitly occurred that the other mem- 
bers of the committee failed to attend, Mr. Adams and I were the only 
occupants of the room from eight to twelve o'clock. This close associa- 
tion often led to very interesting conversation between us in regard to 
the early political history of our country, and the statesmen who bore a 
prominent part in it. In these interviews I always found Mr. Adams 
exceedingly affable, and I need hardly add, interesting and instructive. 
On one occasion, on entering the room, with my newspapers and letters 
in my hand, I found Mr. Adams sitting at the table engaged in writing. 
Not wishing to interrupt him, after exchanging salutations with him, I 
withdrew to a window to look over my morning mail. I was shocked to 
see, in the Richmond papers, the announcement of the death of my 
venerable and honored friend Governor James Barbour. With some 
strong ejaculation expressive of surprise and grief, I announced the 
fact to Mr. Adams, who seemed as painfully impressed by the news as 
I had been. Without uttering a word, he pushed back the papers 
which were before him, and folding his arms on the table, rested his 
head on them for some time, as if lost in thought. Then slowly raising 
his head, he turned his face toward me, and in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, said: *Mr. Stuart, I have been connected with this govern- 
ment, in one way or another, almost from its foundation to the present 
hour. I have known personally nearly all the great men who have 
been connected with its administration, and I can safely say that I have 
rarely known a wiser, and never a better man than James Barbour.' 
Such a noble tribute, coming fresh and spontaneously from the heart 
of its illustrious author, made an impression on my mind which can 
never be erased, especially as my own relations to Governor Barbour 
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enabled me to recognize and appreciate its justice. On other occasions 
I have heard Mr. Adams speak in the most cordial terms of Mr. Bar- 
bour, and refer to incidents which occurred while he was Secretary of 
War in Mr. Adams' administration, which illustrated his integrity and 
manly independence of character." In an *' Eulogium upon the Life and 
Character of James Madison," by Mr. Barbour, 8vo, Washington, 1836, 
the paternal affection in which the illustrious subject ever held the 
reverential eulogist is touchingly manifested. A hke dutiful tribute 
was rendered to the exalted worth of Mr. Barbour by his warm personal 
friend, Hon. Jeremiah Morton, but the writer has been unable to obtain 
a copy of it 

Mr. Barbour married, October 29, 1792, Lucy, daughter of Benjamin 
Johnson, of Orange County, a member of the House of Burgesses. 
The surviving issue of this congenial marriage are: Hon. Benjamin 
Johnson Barbour, of Barboursville,, Virginia, bom June 14, 1821, and 
married, November 17, 1844, Caroline Homoesel, daughter of Dr. 
George Watson, a distinguished physician of Richmond, Virrinia. Mr. 
Barbour inherits the rare gifts of his eminent £Etther in a marked degree, 
and is a gentleman of profound culture. His addresses, historical, lite- 
rary, political, and agricultural, on various occasions, are alike chaste 
and felicitous. In 1865 he was elected to the United States Congress, 
but the representatives of unreconstructed Virginia were not allowed in 
that year to take their seats. 

Lucy, daughter of Governor Barbour, married, in 1822, John Sey- 
mour Taliaferro, who was, unhappily, drowned in 1830. Another daugh- 
ter, Frances Cornelia Barbour, is the wife of William Hardy Collins, 
a distinguished lawyer of Baltimore, Maryland. 

A portrait of Governor Barbour is in the attractive gallery of the 

fovernors and distinguished men of Virginia in the State Library at 
Richmond. Barbour County, now in West Virginia, formed in 1843 
from the counties of Harrison, Lewis, and Randolph, perpetuates the 
name of the distinguished Barbour family. 

WILSON CART NICHOLAS. 

The ancestry of Wilson Cary Nicholas embraces several of the most 
worthily represented families in the Old Dominion. The founder of the 
distinguished Nicholas &mily of Virginia was Dr. George Nicholas,* 

* The armK of the family, as given the writer, appear to be thoee of the families 
of London, Ashton-Keynes, and Rynd way. County Witts, England, as follows: 
Az. a chev. engr. betw. three owls or. Crest — On a chapeau az. (another gu.) 
turned up erm. an owl with wings expanded or. 
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of County Lancaster, England, a surgeon in the British Navy, who 
settled in the Colony about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and married, about 1722, Elizabeth, widow of Major Nathaniel Burwell, 
and daughter of Robert "King" Carter. Their issue was: Robert 
Carter, ^rn about 1723; John, married Martha, daughter of Colonel 
Joshua Fry ; and George Nicholas. Robert Carter Nicholas, statesman, 
jurist, and patriot, familiarly known as Treasurer Nicholas in colonial 
annals, from having long and honorably filled that important office, 
married, in 1754, Anne, daughter of Colonel Wilson and Sarah (Blair 
— grandniece of the Commissary) Cary ^second in descent from Colonel 
Myles Cary, the emigrant ancestor of tne family in Virginia, who was 
born in Bristol, England, in* 1620; died in Virginia, June 10, 1667, and 
was fourth in descent from William Cary, Major of Bristol in 1546, and 
who lineally descended from Adam de Kan, Lord of Castle Cary, in 
Somerset, in 1198).t Robert Carter and Anne (Cary) Nicholas had 
issue five sons and three daughters: John, married Anne Lawson; 
member of Congress 1793-1801, removed to Geneva, New York, where 
he has numerous descendants; George, married the daughter of the 
Hon. John Smith, of Baltimore, Maryland, and was the father of 
Judge Samuel Smith Nicholas, who published a masterly plea for the 
Ha&a» Gorpui when it was suspended by President Lincoln, during our 
late war; Wilson Cary; Lewis; and Philip Norborne Nicholas, many 
years Attorney-General of Virginia, President of the Farmers' Bank of 
Richmond, Member of the \irginia Convention of 1829-30, and a 
Judge of the General Court of Virginia. He was associated with 
William Wirt and George Hay in an able defence of James Thompson 
Callender, who was tried in Richmond in May, 1800, before Judge 
Samuel Chase, of the United States Supreme Court, for publishing a 

famphlet entitled **The Prospect before Us," in which the character of 
^resident John Adams was infamously libelled. The prosecuting at- 
torney was Thomas Nelson, son of General Thomas Nelson, Jr., of the 
Revolution. The zeal of Judge Chase in directing the prosecution sub- 
jected him to the charge of having transcended his powers, and occa- 
sioned his famous trial for impeachment before the United States Senate. 
Judge Philip Norborne Nicholas was twice married ; first, to Mary Spear, 
of Baltimore, Maryland (and had issue three sous, of whom only one — 
John Spear Nicholas, of Baltimore, survives) ; and, secondly, to Maria 
Carter, daughter of Thomas Taylor and Mary Anne (daughter of 
William Armistead) Byrd, of Clarke County, Virginia, and grand- 
daughter of the third Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, James River. 
The issue of the second marriage of Judge Nicholas was Philip Cary 
(a well known memberof the bar of Richmond, and long the efficient 

t The descendants of Colonel Myles Car)', in the first five generations, intermar- 
ried with the Milner, Wilis, Wilson, Scarborough, Barbour, Blair, Selden, Whit- 
ing, Scarbrook, Jacqueline, Randolph, Bell, Spiers, Fairfax, Nicholas, Taylor 
Page, Boiling, Kingcade, Carr, Nelson, Peachy, Curie, Snowden, Herbert, and 
other families of worth. 
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librarian of the State Law Library of Virginia), Sydney Smith, and 
Miss Elizabeth Byrd Nicholas, an accomplished lady, foremost in the 
art and literary circles of Richmond, and who was a leading originator 
in the Colonial Court Ball, mentioned in the preceding sketch of Lord 
Botetourt as having been held in Bichmond, February 22, 1876, the 
pecuniary proceeds of which were patriotically devoted to the furnishing 
of the Virginia Boom in the Mount Vernon mansion. Of the three 
daughters of Robert Carter and Anne (Cary) Nicholas, Sarah, married 
John Hatley Norton ; Elizabeth, married Governor Edmund Randolph ; 
and Mary, died unmarried. Wilson Cary Nicholas, the subject of this 
sketch, the third son of Robert Carter and Anne (Cary) Nicholas, was 
bom January 31, 1761,^ in the city of Williamsburg, Virginia, which 
continued to be the residence of his £Either until the opening of the 
Revolutionary War in 1775, when he removed his family to a country 
seat, called ''The Retreat," in Hanover County, and at which he died 
in 1780. The year following, Comwallis, in the route of his invasion of 
Virginia, stopped at ''The Retreat." ' Mrs. Nicholas, being apprised of 
the approach of the British troops, had taken the precaution to conceal 
her plate and jewels in the chimney. One of her children betraying 
the place of deposit. Lord .Cornwallis begged, with a bland smile, that 
she would give herself no uneasiness as to their &te, and indeed de- 
meaned himself with courtly consideration throughout his brief visit. 
The visible apprehension of Mrs. Nicholas had a more serious cause of 
excitement. Her maternal instincts were keenly upon the rack for the 
fate of her eldest bom, John, whose flight under hot chase by the 
British dragoons, she witnessed through the open door with eager eyes 
and tumultuous heart. Happily the superior fleetness of his horse en- 
abled him to escape his pursuers. After this intrusion, Mrs. Nicholas, 
in her unprotected situation, deemed it prudent to remove her residence 
to Albemarle County, where her husband had purchased an extensive 
estate on James River. Wilson Cary Nicholas was a student at 
William and Mary College, which he left in 1779, at the age of 
eighteen, to enter the army. His eallantr^ met with deserved promo- 
tion, and he was the commander of Washington's Life Guard until its 
disbandment in 1783, when he returned to Albemarle County and 
took possession of his estate there, called " Warren." In the same year 
also he married Margaret, daughter of John 8mith, of Baltimore, and 
the sister of the wife of his brother George. It was a happy union, and 
Mr. Nicholas was fortunate in the possession of a companion and help- 
mate who united the gentle graces ot womanhood with rare judgment and 
fine intellectual powers. Sent from Baltimore in early girlhood to avoid 
the dangers to which a seaport was necessarily subjected in time of war, 
she was yet cognizant of many of the stirring events of the Revolution. 
In her place of refuge in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, she was apprised of 
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the dangers daily incurred by her father as the active chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means of the State of Maryland. She saw her 
three brothers arm in defence of their beloved country, one of them to 
return home to die from the effects of a severe winter campaign, and 
another as the laurelled defender of Fort Mifflin — and whose subsequent 
long, useful, and honored career is instantaneously identified in the his- 
toric name of General Samuel Smith, defender of Baltimore in 1812, and 
statesman. At Carlisle, too, in her father's family, was the accom- 
plished and hapless Major Andr4 domesticated, whilst a prisoner on 
parole, and who engaged her childish affections by his many genial 
races, yet she was the patriot even to recognize the necessity of his stem 
kte. Li her, it is said, '*love of country was no mere sentiment. It 
was a principle inculcated in early childhood, and fixed by the study 
and reflection of riper years. When at the age of eighty she was erro- 
neously informed that her son, Colonel Eobert Carter Nicholas, of 
Louisiana, had changed his politics, she rose from her chair, and raising 
her hand, with her eyes brilliant as in youth, and her voice tremulous 
with emotion, said, 'Tell my son, as he values the blessing of his old 
mother, never to forsake the niith of his Fathers ! ' " With such a mother, 
euch a wife, it is not to be wondered that the distinguishing trait in the 
character of Mr. Nicholas was an intense devotion to his country. His 
public services commenced in 1784, as the representative of Albemarle 
County in the House of Delegates of Virginia. In first offering for their 
sufilrages he made the acquaintance of every freeholder in the county. 
This was done by domiciliary visits which were never repeated, and he 
rarely attended the county courts, the ordinary propitiatory hustings 
of the aspiring politician. During the legislative sessions of 1784 and 
1785 Mr. Nicholas, though so youthful and inexperienced, was zealous 
and prominent in the advocacy of the bill securing religious freedom, 
and m the suppression of parish vestries, and for the remandment of 
the property or the Episcopal Church in glebes, to support of the poor 
in the several counties. Drawn by domestic ties, Mr. Nicholas, at the 
close of the session of 1785, returned to private life, from which he was 
recalled by the strenuous opposition made to the adoption by Virginia 
of the Federal Constitution. After a warm contest, he and his brother 
George were returned to represent the county of Albemarle in the 
Convention of 1788. Mr. Nicholas was conspicuous in his advocacy of 
the adoption of the Constitution. He served in the House of Dele- 
gates in 1789 and 1790, and again from 1794 to the autumn of 1799, 
when he was elected by the Assembly to the United States Senate, in 
which body he at once became a leader of the Republican party. In 
1801, upon the accession of Mr. Jefferson as President, Mr. Nicholas, 
who was his warm personal and confidential friend, zealously and ably 
supported his administration. The questions brought before the Senate 
at this period were highly important. The new organization of the 
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courts and of the financial system, the repeal of the bankrupt law, the 
amendment of the Constitution as to the election of President and Vice- 
President, the attempt to make war on Spain, together with many other 
questions, all highly exciting, were not to be decided in a body where 
parties were so nearly equally divided, without engendering intemperate 
discussion and bitterness of feeling. Mr. Nicholas, however, passed 
through the ordeal of this political cauldron roost creditably, in the full 
confidence of those with whom he acted, and winning the esteem and 
respect of his opponents. All the measures projected by the Republican 

Sarty having been accomplished, and the dispute about the right of the 
eposits at New Orleans adjusted without a war with Spain, by the ac- 
quisition of Louisiana, Mr. Nicholas deemed that he might, without any 
dereliction of duty, resign his seat in the Senate, which he did in 1804. 
It was a step which tne state of his private affiurs imperatively de- 
manded, as he had become seriously embarrassed. To tne reparation 
of his fortunes he now devoted himself with great assiduity, his success 
in agriculture bearing witness to the skill and energy with which his 
operations were conducted. In 1806 he declined a special mission to 
France, to ratify, under the auspices of Napoleon, the treaty with Spain. 
But, in 1807, the necessity of a champion ^* whose talents and standing 
taken together would have weight enough to give him the lead " in the 
National Council, brought on him such urgent appeals to his political 
convictions and patriotism, that he was forced to yield. He became a 
candidate for Congress and was elected without opposition. ''The 
period was momentous and highly critical. The aggressions of England 
m the attack on the ' Chesapeake,' and the extension of the orders of the 
King in council, and afterwards the application by France of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees to our commerce, imposed upon us the necessity of 
resistance. But pursuant to the pacific policy «. hich had governed our 
councils during a period of most unparalleled aggression on the part 
of Great Britain, a period extending as far back as 1793, our govern- 
ment proposed an embargo. The government was at that time in a 
wholly defenceless state. We had but the skeleton of an army, few or 
no ships in commission, no military stores, with an in^mense value of 
property afloat, and our whole seaboard from north to south open to 
attack. Under these circumstances, Mr. Nicholas united cordially in the 
support of the embargo, being willing to try its efficacy for awhile as 
a coercive measure, but relying on it more as giving us time to prepare 
for other measures. In 1807 he assured his constituents that in the 
event of the failure of the embar^ to produce some speedy change in 
the policy of France and Oreat Britain, the only alternative ofiered was 
a base and abject submission or a determined resistance. In his printed 
circular to them, as well as from his seat in Congress, he urged the ne- 
cessity of raising men and money, and the immediate provision of every 
requisite of war. In the autumn of 1808 he wrote to Mr. Jefferson, 
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urging him, unless there was a certainty of a favorable change in the 
affiiirs of the nation, before the meeting of Congress, to announce to 
the body in his message, that the great object in laying the embargo 
had been effected. That nothing more was to be expected from it, and 
that it should be raised, and other measures which the vindicatidn of 
the national honor demanded, resorted to; that our people would not 
much longer submit to the burdensome restrictions of the embargo, and 
that we could not and oueht not to think of abandoning the resistance 
which we so solemnly pledged to make. In 1809 Mr. Nicholas was re- 
elected to Congress, and served in the spring session, during which the 
agreement of our government with Mr. Erskine produced for a time a 
delusive calm. In tbe autumn of the same year, on his way to Wash- 
ington, he experienced so violent an attack of rheumatism, that he was 
compelled to resign his seat, and was closely confined to his room for a 
period of four months; He was now so thoroughly convinced of the 
impracticability of enforcing any commercial restrictions ; of their de- 
moralizing influence on the people, and exhausting effect on the finances 
of the country, that he frequently avowed his intention never again to 
vote for any similar measure, except as preparatory to war, and for the 
briefest duration. In the month of December, 1814, the gloomiest 

geriod of the war, and when Virginia especially, but the remaining 
tates as well, were chiefly left to their own resources, Mr. Nicholas 
was elected Governor of the State, an unthankful office, which yet his 
patriotism would not allow him to decline. The happy announcement 
of peace in the spring of the following year, gave but little opportunitv 
for the exhibition of administrative capacity, which emergency, with his 
attested characteristics, would have enlisted. The defence of the State 
depending chiefly upon the militia, who could not be kept constantly in 
the field, an appropriation was made by the Assemblv to enable him to 
erect telegraphic stations, and to raise a corps of viclettes to be so dis- 
tributed at his discretion, as to transmit his orders throughout the State 
with the utmost dispatch possible. But peace render^ needless the 
carrving into execution this well digested provision. 

The great confidence reposed in Governor Nicholas by the State 
Legislature, was evinced in their enactment, in great haste, at the close 
of the spring session of 1815, of a statute for the raising of forces for 
the defence of the State, the execution of which, in almost every par- 
ticular, was dependent on such instructions as the discretion of the 
Governor might deem advisable. Loans, which were necessary to equip 
and pay this force, were provided by the Governor, under terms the 
most reasonable, with a just condition not originally specified by the 
Legislature, but which that body, to its honor, duly authorized at its 
next session. Peace having been declared, every duly audited claim 
against the State was promptly paid. The militia were discharged in a 
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manner the moBt gratifying to them. They were itillj paid for their 
term of service, provision was made for their return home, and for the 
care of the sick until they could be safely removed. All military stores 
of*a perishable nature were sold. The remaining supplies, including 
tents and other camp equipages, sufficient for an army of ten thousand 
men, were deposited in the State Arsenals. The closing of the accounts 
for the expenses of the war, was pushed with all dispatch consistent 
with the interest of the State, in their after adjustment at Washington 
with the National Government. It had been the determination of the 
Governor, in the event of the continuance of the war, to urge all men 
of talent and ability with whom he might take the liberty, to ofier for 
election to the ensuing Assembly, that the State might have the benefit 
of their counsel in her time of need. The return of peace did not pre- 
vent this application, but the motive was difierent. Foreseeing uiat 
the State would have command of considerable funds, he deemed it to 
be important that an early efibrt should be made to induce the Assem- 
bly to apply the proceeds to the great purposes of internal improvement 
and education. This application, it is believed, was not without effect, 
as in the two succeeding Assemblies there appeared many gentlemen of 
conspicuous ability, who had not served in the body for some years 
before. At the commencement of the autumn session of 1815, Governor 
Nicholas zealously pressed these subjects upon their attention. They 
were acted upon, and means severally placed at the disposal of the 
Board of Public Works, and of the President and Directors of the Liter- 
ary Fund, to be devoted to the respective objects. The foundation was 
thus laid of systems which have fostered and infused education, as well 
as expanded the wealth and fructified the material prosperity of the 
State. Upon a review of the messages of Governor Nicholas, it will be 
found that most of the objects recommended bv him were acted upon by 
the Legislature, and that they are all strongly marked by an intimate 
knowledge of the needs and capacity of Virginia. The first act of the 
second term of the Governor, was an effort to adjust the claims of the 
Commonwealth against the United States, all previous attempts having 
proved abortive. After reflection, he devised a plan, which was finally 
adopted by the Council, and an additional agent being appointed, a 
speedy adjustment ensued. As the President of the Board of Public 
Works and of the Literary Fund, Governor Nicholas displayed the in- 
dustry and wise foresight which uniformly characterized his administra- 
tion in every department of the Government. In every contract made 
by him for the State, the utmost economy was observed, and every 
caution used to protect and conserve the public interest. A remarkable 
proof of this was given in the execution of a law providing for a com- 
plete survey of the State within justifiable limits. This desirable ac- 
complishment he hesitated to authorize in a general contract, fearing 
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that the expense would exceed the provision contemplated. Finally, 
under specific instructions to the several county courts of the State, the 
survey was accomplished in districts at an aggregate cost by which 
fully 9100,000 was saved to the State. After the expiration of his 
second term as Grovemor, Mr. Nicholas served for a few months as 
President of the branch of the United States Bank at Richmond. In 
the spring of 1819 he returned to ** Warren," his country-seat. 

His constitution had always been delicate, and the physical fiitigue 
and mental anxiety which he had undergone in his later years of public 
service had seriously impaired his health. A. journey on horsebacK was 
advised as salutary by his physician. He accordingly thus set out 
from home, but upon reaching ** Montpelier," the residence of ex-Presi- 
dent Madison, in Orange County, he found himself too feeble to proceed, 
and returned to '^Tufton," the residence of his son-in-law, Thomas Jef- 
ferson Randolph, the grandson of Thomas Jefierson. Here he lingered, 
each day hoping to be well enough to return to his own home. Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Madison (the latter being then on a visit at ** Mon- 
ticello''), with both of whom his relations had always been of the warm- 
est personal friendship and confidence, visited him frequently, and all 
was done which affection could suggest for his recovery, but without 
avail. On the 10th of October, 1820, he suddenly expired whilst in 
the act of dressing. 

The popularity and success of Governor Nicholas were the just results 
of intrinsic worth and of conscientious purpose. His style in conversa- 
tion, as well as on the hustings or in denate, was deliberate, sententious, 
and impressive. It was effective through the justness of his conclusions 
and the cogency of his reasoning, and borrowed nothing from the mere- 
tricious arts of the popular orator, whose devices, indeed, he held in con- 
tempt. Though ever ready, at the sacrifice of his private interests, to 
serve his country, he was singularly modest in his personal claims, and 
shunned insteaa of seeking political preferment. The successive posi- 
tions occupied by Mr. Monroe, previous to his election as President, 
and which proved the stepping-stones to that exalted station, were all 
declined by Mr. Nicholas before they were offered to Mr. Monroe. Mr. 
Jefferson, his life-long friend, saw m the pecuniary embarassments in 
which he became unfortunately involved, the only obstacle to his elec- 
tion to the highest post in the gift of the country, and which, he main- 
tained, the wisdom, purity of purpose, and varied talents of Wilson 
Gary Nicholas would have eminently adorned. 

JAMES PATTON PRESTON. 

Scarce another American family has numbered as many prominent 
and honored representatives as that of the yeoman foundea Preston 
descent, with its collateral lines and alliances. 
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John Preston, its prvporitus, a ship-carpenter, was bom in London- 
derry, Ireland, where he married Elizabetn Patton, a sister of Colonel 
James Patton, of Donegal, with whom he removed to Virginia, and 
settled in the summer of 1735 in that portion of Orange County from 
which Augusta County was erected in 1738. Colonel Patton had for 
some years commandea a merchant ship trading to Virginia, and was a 
man of property, enterprise and influence. He obtaineol an order from 
the Council of Virginia under which patents were issued to him and 
his associates for 120,000 acres of the best lands lying beyond the Blue 
Ridge. He was killed by the Indians at Smithfieid, Virginia, in 1753. 
He left as issue two daughters, one of whom married Captain William 
Thompson, and the other Colonel John 'Buchanan. From the last were 
descended John Floyd and John B. Floyd, Governors of Vimnia, Hon. 
James D. Breckinridge, of Louisville, Ky., and Colonel William P. 
Anderson, of the United States Army. John Preston settled first at 
Spring Hill, but in 1743 he purchased a tract of land, adjoining 
Staunton, on the north side of the town. He died soon after, and was 
buried at the Tinkling Spring Meeting-House. His widow d^d in 
1776, aged seventy-six years. They had issue five children: Letitia, 
who married Colonel Robert Breckinridge ; Margaret, who married Bev. 
John Brown ; William, who married Susanna, daughter of Francis 
Smith, of Hanover County, Virginia, and who was a member of the 
House of Burgesses and a prominent patriot in the American Revolu- 
tion; Ann, who married Francis Smith; and Mary, who married John 
Howard. 

Colonel William and Susanna (Smith) Preston had issue twelve 
children : i. Elizabeth, married William S. Madison, the second son of 
John Madison, and the brother of Rev. James Madison (President of 
William and Mary College), of Thomas Madison, who married the 
youngest sister of Patrick Henry, and of George Madison, Governor of 
Kentucky, who married Jane Smith, the niece of Colonel Preston's wife; 
ii. General John, member of the Assembly, and long treasurer of Vir- 
ginia; married twice, first to Mary, daughter of William Radford, and 
secondly, to Mrs. Elizabeth Mayo, nee Carrington ; iii. Francis, lawyer ; 
member of Virginia Senate, and of Congress, and brigadier-general in 
the war of 1812; married Sarah B. Campbell, a niece of Patrick Henry 
and daughter of General William Campbell, the hero of King's Mount- 
ain; iv. Sarah, married Colonel James McDowell, of Rockbridge 
County, an officer of the war of 1812, and had issue Governor James 
McDowell and two daughters: Susan S., who married Hon. William 
Taylor, of Virginia, and Elizabeth, who married Hon. Thomas H. 
Benton, of Missouri; v. Anne, died at the age of thirteen years; vi. 
William, Captain in the United States Army under Wa3me; married 
Caroline, daughter of Colonel George Hancock ; of their issue, Henri- 
etta, married Greneral Albert Sydney Johnston, of the United States and 
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Confederate States Armies; and William, statesman, diplomate and 
soldier, was a Major-General in the Confederate States Army; vii. 
Susanna, married Nathaniel Hart, of Woodford County, Kentucky; 
viii. James Patton; ix. Mary, married John Lewis, of Sweet Springs, 
Virginia; x. Letitia, married John Floyd, Governor of Virginia; xi. 
Thomas Lewis, lawyer, member of the Virginia Assembly and Major in 
the war of 1812; married Edmonia, daughter of Grovernor Edmund 
Bandolph, and had issue: Elizabeth R., who married William A. Cocke, 
of Cumberland County, Virginia; and John Thomas Lewis, Colonel in 
the Confederate^ States Army, and Professor in the Virginia Military 
Institute, who married Margaret Junkin, Virginia's sweet poetess ; xii. 
Margaret Brown, married Colonel John Preston, of Walnut Grove, 
Virginia, a distant relative. James Patton Preston, the subject of the 
present sketcii, and the eighth of the children of Colonel William and 
Susanna (Smith) Preston, as enumerated, was bom at Smithfield, June 
21, 1774. He enjoyed early advantages of education, under one Pal- 
frenan, a poet and scholar, who having, in a drunken frolic, been in- 
veigled into a disreputable marriage in London, shipped himself to Vir- 
ginia, under articles of service for his passage. « Upon his arrival at 
Williamsburg he was purchased by Colonel William Preston, and em- 
ployed by him as a tutor in his family. Palfrenan was the friend and 
correspondent of the ])oetess Elizabeth Carter, an English lady of great 
learning and acquirements. Colonel Preston also possessed a fine library 
which had been selected for him in London by Gabriel Jones, a learned 
and able lawyer, who is said to have been an early partner in the prac- 
tice with Thomas Jefferson. James Patton Preston appears from the 
catalogue of William and Mary College to have been a student in that 
institution for some time during the period 1790-1795. He probably 

Graduated thence about the year last stated. Tradition affirms him to 
ave been a merry youth ; and a distinguished jurist, in a recent letter 
to the writer, accredits him with the perpetration, whilst a student, of 
a feat of equivocal distinction. In the preceding sketch of Lord Bote- 
tourt, it will be recollected that it is stated that the statue of him 
erected by order of the House of Burgesses, had been much mutilated 
by the college students. Its graceless decapitation is stated to have 
been a frolicsome freak of the embryo legislator and chief executive of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

James Patton Preston was elected to the State Senate of Virginia in 
1802; was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 12th Infantry, United 
States Army, March 19, 1812, and for gallantry was promoted, August 
15, 1813, to the rank of Colonel, and assigned to the command of the 
23d Regiment of Infantry. He participated in the battle of Chrystler's 
Field, November 11, 1813, and was so severely wounded in the thigh 
that he was crippled for life. Peace having been declared, his com- 
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mand was disbanded, and he was honorably discharged from service, 
August 18, 1815. In recognition of his patriotic service he was elected, 
bv the General Assembly, Governor of Virginia, to succeed Wilson 
Cfary Nicholas, December 1, 1816, and served in that capacity by 
annual re-election until December 1, 1819. It is noteworthy that in 
the last year of his incumbency, on the 25th of January, the law was 
passed establishing the University of Virginia, in Albemarle County, 
upon a site near Charlottesville which had previously belonged to Cen- 
tral College, which was purchased. Fifteen thousand dollars per an- 
num were appropriated from the Literary Fund to meet expenses of 
buildinff and or subsequent endowment. The institution was to be 
under the direction of seven visitors, appointed by the Governor and 
Council, and from their number these visitors were to elect a rector to 
preside and give general superintendence. Thomas Jefierson was elected 
the first rector and retained the office until his death. He drew all the 
plans for the buildings, which were so nearly completed in 1824 that 
preparations were made for opening the schools the following year. 
This was done with professors chiefly obtained from Ejurope. Only 
the chairs of law, chemistry and ethics were filled from the United 
States. In the year 1819, also, a revbion of the Code of Virginia was 
made. 

Subsequent to his gubeniatorial service, Mr. Preston was for several 
years postmaster of the city of Richmond. He finally retired to his 
patrimonial inheritance, the homestead ** Smithfield," in Montgomery 
County, where he died May 4, 1843. The county of Preston, now in 
West Virginia, formed in 1818, from Monongalia County, was named 
in his honor. 

He married Ann Taylor, the second daughter of Robert Taylor, a 
prominent merchant of Norfolk, Virginia, and the sister of General 
Robert Barraud Taylor, of Virginia, and left issue three sons and 
three daughters: i. William Ballard Preston, a member of the Virginia 
Conventions of 1850-1 and 1861, Secretary of the Navy in the Cabinet 
of President Taylor and Confederate States Senator; married Lucy 
Redd, and left issue; ii. R()l>ert Taylor Preston, Colonel Confederate 
States Army, married Mary Hart, of South Carolina, and left issue ; iii. 
James Patton Preston, Jr., Colonel Confederate States Army, married 
Sarah Caperton, and left issue; iv. Susan Preston, died unmarried; 
V. Virginia Preston, died unmarried; and vi. Jane Grace Preston, 
married Judge George Gilmer. 

In support of the claim made in the opening paragraph of this 
sketch, it may be said of '*the Preston family" that it has furnished 
the National Government a Vice-President (the Hon. John Cabell 
Breckinridge), has been represented in several of the Executive De- 
partments, and in l»oth branches of Congress, It has given Virginia 
^ye Governors — McDowell, Campbell, Preston, and the two Floyds — 
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and to Kentucky, Missouri, and California, one each — severally in Gov- 
ernors Jacobs, B. Gratz Brown, and Miller; Thomas Hart Benton, 
John J. Crittenden, William C. and William Ballard Preston, leading 
moulders of public sentiment; the Breckinridges, Dr. Robert J. and 
William L., distinguished theologians of Kentucky; Professors Holmes, 
Venable, and Cal^U of the University of Virginia, besides other dis- 
tinguished educators. Nor is their battle-roll less glorious. It is 
claimed that more than a thousand of this iamily and its connections 
served in the contendii^ armies in our late civil war. Among the 
leaders were Generals Wade Hampton, Albert Sydney Johnston, 
Joseph Eggleston Johnston, John Buchanan Floyd, John Cabell 
Breckinridge, and John 8. and William Preston. When it is stated 
that besides the names enumerated, the family is connected with those 
of Baldwin, Blair, Bowyer, Brown, Buchanan, Bruce, Cabell, Carring- 
ton. Christian, Cocke, Floumoy, Gamble, Garland, Gilmer, Gibson, 
Grattan, Hart, Henry, Hughes, Howard, Lee, Lewis, Madison, Mar- 
shall, Mason, Massie, Mayo, Parker, Payne, Peyton, Pleasants, Pope, 
Badford, Randolph, Read, Kedd, Rives, Siddon, Sheffe^, Taylor, Thonoip- 
son, Trigg, Venable, Watkins, Ward, Watts, Winston, Wickliflle, 
among many others as well esteemed, some idea may be formed of its 
mentfu characteristics and social influence. 

THOMAS MAl^N RANDOLPH. 

Thomas Mann Randolph, the eldest son of Thomas Mann and Anne 
(Cary) Randolph, was bom at "Tuckahoe," the family seat, in Gooch- 
land County, \irginia, in the year 1768. His father, a member of the 
Virginia Convention and of the Committee of Safety of 1775, and 
frequently afterwards of the State Assembly, was the son of -Thomas 
and Anne (daughter of Tarleton Fleming) Randolph, and the grand- 
son of the emigrant William Randolph, of ** Turkey Island." His 
mother was Anne, daughter of Colonel Archibald Cary, of " Ampthill," 
Chesterfield County, an ardent patriot of the Revolution, whose un- 
compromising resistance to British rule gained him the sobriquet of 
**01d Iron." The wife of Colonel Cary was Mary, daughter of Richard 
Randolph, of "Carles," and his wife Jane, daughter of John Boiling, 
of **Cobb8," who was fourth in descent from Pocahontas and Jomi 
Rolfe. 

Thomas Mann Randolph, the subject of this sketch, after a pre- 
liminary course at William and Mary College, completed his education 
at the University of Edinburgh, and visited Paris in 1788, where 
Thomas Jefferson was then residing as the Minister from the United 
States, having with him his daughter Martha. The young people were 
second cousins, and had been attached to each other from childhood. 
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Young Randolph in person and mind exhibited marked traces of both 
lines of his descent. '' He was tall, lean, with dark expressive features 
and a flashing; eye, commanding in carriage, elastic as steel, and had 
that sudden sinewy strength which it would not be difficult to fancy he 
inherited from the forest monarchs of Virginia." His education was a 
finished one. His reading was extensive and varied. His fortune was 
ample, and would have been immense but for the change effected in 
the Virginia statutes of descent. Few young men had attracted more 
attention abroad. He received marked attentions in the Scottish capi- 
tal, and made friends, too, among the grave and learned. Thomas 
Mann Bandolph and Martha Jefferson were married at *' Monticello," 
February 23, 1790. The young couple for a time lived at ** Varina," 
a few miles below Richmond, in Henrico County, noted as having been 
the county seat, the residence of Rev. William Stith, the historian, and 
as the point of exchange of Confederate and Federal prisoners during 
the late war. Thomas Mann Randolph served as a member of the Vir- 
ginia Senate in 1793 and 1794. He removed soon after this period to 
*'£dge Hill," Albemarle County, where he continued to reside until 
1808, when his &mily was domesticated with Mr. Jefferson, at "Mon- 
ticello." He was a representative from Virginia in the United States 
Congress from 1803 to 1807. On the last day of the session of 1806, 
misapprehending an expression in a speech made by his brilliant and 
eccentric kinsman, John Randolph " of Roanoke," he rose and passion- 
ately resented the supposed reflection iir^ bitter denunciation. The 
calmer counsels of friends, however, convinced him of his error, which 
he with due manliness admitted in the House, regretting his expres- 
sions, and disclaiming any "disposition to wound the feelings or any 
gentleman who did not intend to wound his." A duel, however, for a 
time seemed imminent, and Mr. Randolph repaired to Richmond with 
the expectancy of a hostile meeting, but reason prevailed and the matter 
was ended. The sentiments of two eminent men, elicited by this affair, 
are worthy of transmission. They are extracted from the original 
letters, before the writer. Mr. Jefferson writes from Washington, 
June 23, 1806 : ''I had fondly hoped that the unfortunate matter be- 
tween yourself and John Randolph, the last evening of Congress, had 
been stifled almost in the moment of its birth ;" and, in reference to the 
wife and children of Mr. Randolph : 'Ms it possible that your duties to 
those dear objects can weigh more lightly than those to a gladiator? 
Be assured this is not the opinion of the mass of mankind, of the 
thinking part of society, of that discreet part whose esteem we value. 
If malice and levity find sport in mischief, rational men are not there- 
fore to exhibit themselves for their amusement. But even the striplings 
of fashion are sensible that the laws of dueling are made for them alone, 
for lives of no consequence to others; not for the fathers of families or 
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for those charged with other great moral concerns. The valuable part 
of society condemns in their hearts that knight-errantry which, follow- 
ing the ignis fdtuus of an imaginary honour, bursts asunder all the liga- 
ments of duty and affection/' Mr. Jefferson, writing again, July 13th, 
says: ''I find but one sentiment prevailing (and I have that from very 
many) — that the thing may stop where it is with entire honour to your- 
self, and with no other diminution of it to the other party, than show- 
ing that he has not that ravenous appetite for unnecessary risk which 
some had ascribed to him ; and which mdeed is the falsest of honour, as 
a mere compound of crime and folly. I hope, therefore, that the 
matter is at an end, and that great care will be taken not to revive it. 
I believe that will be the case on his side, for I think you have been 
mistaken in supposing he meant to try any experiment on your sensi- 
bility. Of this he is acquitted, I find, by all who had opportunities of 
observing his selection of characters to be the subjects of his sarcasms.** 
The celebrated John Taylor, ** of Caroline," writing from Fredericks- 
burg, June 26, 1806, to Wilson Gary Nicholas, says: "The two Ran- 
dolphs are preparing, I see, to cut each other's throats — the devil hav- 
ing made such men mischievous in society as would imbibe vice, could 
only rob it of those who would not be wicked by a stratagem. There- 
fore he invented a delusion called ' honour,' concealing the epithet of 
' false,' which ought to belong to the inscription upon all his manufact- 
ures. * * * Nothing can, in my view, be more ridiculous than the 
controversy which may eventually rob the State of one or of two of her 
most valuable citizens. ^ ^ ^ And pray, for be assured it will be a 
good action, stop where it is, the progress of this * aflhir of his majesty's 
honour.'" 

Mr. Randolph now, in deference to the desire of his wife, withdrew 
from public life, and devoted himself to agricultural pursuits at '* Edge 
Hill," riding thither daily from '* Monticello." He possessed a restless 
and vehement energy — but it was not sufficiently accompanied with that 
degree of perseverance which is -the basis of important and CH>ntinued 
success. He corresponded widely with leading agriculturists in the 
United States and England — in the latter with Sir John Sinclair, who 
was also a correspondent of Washington. The claims of his beloved 
State, invaded by the enemy in the war with Great Britain in 1812, 
met with instantaneous response in the ardent patriotism of Mr. Ran- 
dolph. He was among the first to raise a command and rush to her 
defence. He gallantly participated in the engagements of the sea-board, 
and was soon promoted to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and placed 
in command of the 1st Light Corps. On the 20th of March, 1813, he 
became the Colonel commandant of the 20th United States Infantry, and 
performed efficient service on the Canada line. December 1, 1819, by 
election of the Assembly, he succeeded James P. Preston as Governor 
of Virginia, and thus served by annual re-election until December 1, 
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1822. Beturnin^ to his &rm he resumed his private pursuits, but be- 
coming pecuniarily involved, he resigned his affairs to the charge of his 
eldest son, Thomas Jefferson Bandolph, and applied for a commission 
from the Government to run the boundary line between Georgia and 
Florida. But the precarious condition of his health necessitated the 
relinquishment of the proposed employment and his return home. He 
died at *' Monticello," June 20, 1828, aeed sixty years. His character- 
istics are thus recited by Rancidl, in his Ufe (if Jefferson (Vol. I, p. 
558): '^He was brilliant, versatile, eloquent in conversation, impetuous 
and imperious in temper, chivalric in generosity, a knight-errant in 
courage, in calm moments a Just, and at all times a high toned man." 
His son, the late Thomas JeflSerson Randolph, was wont to apply to him 
the lines of Bcott, in the Lay of the Last Mmxtrdy describing William 
of Deloraine: 

''Alike to him were time and tide, 

December's sleets or July's pride. 

Alike to him were tide or time, 

Moonless midnight or matin prime." 

The range of scientific attainment of Governor Bandolph has been 
alluded to. His only surviving child, Mrs. Meikleham, of Washington, 
D. C, has kindly communicated the following in relation thereto: 
**The Abbe Corna, who was sent by the Portuguese eovemment to 
study the flora of America, who was called in Paris ' the learned Portu- 
guese,' and who was ranked by De Candolle with, if not above Cuvier 
and Humboldt, spent the summers and autumns during his visit, at 
' Monticello.' He and my &ther spent hours every day wandering, in 
company with each other, through the woods and fields, and he was 
thus fully able to pronounce judgment upon the proficiency of one 
branch at least of the scientific attainments of my father, whom he 
affirmed to be the best botanist with whom he had met in America." 

Of the issue of Governor Bandolph his son, Thomas Jefierson Ban- 
dolph, who married Jane, the daughter of Governor Wilson Gary 
Nicholas, served frequently in the Virginia Assembly, and edited the 
papers of his grandfather, Thomas Jefferson, published in four volumes, 
ovo, in 1828. Another son, George Wythe Bandolph, a lawyer of dis- 
tinction — a conspicuous member of the Virginia Convention of 1860-1, 
which passed the ordinance of secession — entered the Confederate service 
as Major of the Howitzer Battalion, of Bichmond, and for gallantry at 
the battle of Bethel was made a brigadier-general. He was Secretary of 
War of the Confederate States from March 17 to November 17, 1862. 
Besuming the practice of law, he in December, 1863, went to France as 
the agent of the Confederate Treasury Department, and returned home 
in September, 1865, with shattered health. He died at Bichmond, 
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Virginia, April 4, 1867, in the forty-ninth year of his age. Of the 
daughters of Governor Randolph, Anne Canr, married Charles Bank- 
head; Eleanora, married Joseph Coolidge, of Boston, Mass.; Virginia, 
married Nicholas P. Trist; and Septimia, married David Meikleham. 
Congress has recently granted Mrs. Meikleham a pension. A daughter 
of Thomas Jefferson I^ndolph, Miss Sarah Nicholas Randolph, is &vor- 
ablv known as the authoress of Home Reminigcences of Thomas Jefferson, 
and other works of merit She has been associated for some years with 
her sisters in the conduction of an admirable female school at ''Edge 
Hill." Among his daughters, Margaret, married William Randolph; 
Martha Jefferson, marri^ J. C. R Taylor; Gary Anne, married Colonel 
Frank G. Ruf&n, a vigorous writer, and favorably known in the agricult- 
ural and political annals of Virginia; Maria Jefferson, married Charles 
R. Mason; Jane H., married Major R. G. H. Kean, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Lynchburg bar; Ellen W., married William B. Harrison. 
Of his two sons. Dr. Wilson Cary Nicholas Randolph, a successful phy- 
sician, married Miss HoUaday, and Lewis Meriwether Randolph, A^jor 
Confederate States Army, married Miss Daniel. The last died a few 
years since. 

JAMES PLEASANTS. 

The founder of the excellent Pleasants family of Virginia, John 
Pleasants, was a member of the pacific, prudent and upright Society of 
Friends, and many of his descendants have consistently held the same 
tenets to the present day. He was a native of Norwich, England, 
from whence, in 1665, in the twenty-fifth year of his age, he emigrated 
to the colony of Virginia, settling in Henrico County, on James River, 
in 1668. During the period 16/9-1690 he received grants of nearly 
five thousand acres of land. He married Jane, widow of Samuel 
Tucker, and died at his seat, "Curies," May 12, 1698. He had issue: 
i. John, who married Dorothea Cary, was a patentee of nearly ten 
thousand acres of land, and February 17, 1752, was appointed one of 
the trustees of the town of Richmond, Virginia ; ii. Elizabeth, married 
James Cocke, and their numerous descendants number the names of 
Harrison, Poythress, and many others equally estimable ; iii. Joseph, 
patented nearly two thousand acres of land, married Martha Cocke. 

Of the issue of four sons and three daughters of Joseph and Martha 
(Cocke) Pleasants, the second son, John, of **Piokanockie," married 
Susanna, the sixth child of Tarleton* and Ursula (Flemingf) Woodson, 

* His mother was Judith, daughter of Stephen Tarleton, who is paid to have 
been of the family of Colonel Banastre Tarleton, the famous British partisan 
ranger of the Revolution. 

tThe daughter of Charles Fleming, of New Kent County, Virginia, who was 
said to be descended from Sir Tarleton Fleming, second son of the Earl of Wigton, 
who married in England, Miss Tarleton; emigrated to Virginia in 1616, landing 
at Jamestown, but settling afterwards in New Kent County, where he died. He 
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of the fourth generation in descent from John Woodson, of Dorsetshire^ 
England, who accompanied Sir John Harvey to the colony of Virginia 
in 1624, according to tradition, ''in the capacity of surgeon to a com- 
pany of soldiers." Of the issue of six sons and two daughters of John 
and Susanna (Woodson) Pleasants, the third son, James, of '* Conten- 
tion," married Anne, widow of John P. Pleasants and Isham Randolph, 
of ''Dungenness," Goochland County, who was the son of the emigrant 
William Kandolph, of ''Turkey Island," James River, Virginia. Of 
the issue of two sous and four daughters of James and Anne (Pleasants- 
Bandolph) Pleasants, James, the subject of this sketch, was the first 
child. He was born in 1769, and after a well grounded common school 
education, studied law with the distinguished Judge William Fleming, 
and entered on the practice with considerable success. lu 1796 he was 
elected to represent Goochland County in the House of Delegates of 
Virginia, and in 1803 was chosen the clerk of the body, which latter 
position he filled most acceptably until some time during the year 1810, 
when he was elected a member of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which body he fitithfjilly and efficiently served from 1811 
to 1819. December 1, 1822, by election of the General Assembly of 
Virginia, he succeeded Thomas Mann Randolph as Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and thus served by annual re-election, with great acceptability, 
until December 1, 1825, when, being by the constitution no longer 
eligible, he was succeeded by John Tyler. Mr. Pleasants subsequently 
served as a member of the distinguished and important State Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1829-1830. This was his last public service, for 
though twice appointed to judicial position, such was his rare modesty that 
he declined acceptance from a distrust of his qualifications. He died 
November 9, 1836, in Goochland County, universally esteemed for hia 
public and private virtues. Grovemor Pleasants married Susanna Law- 
son, second daughter of Colonel Hugh Rose,* of ''Geddes," and his 

had issue three sons: Tarleton, John and Charles (as above), and several daugh- 
ters. Tarleton Fleming married Miss Bates, of Williamsburg (£dward Bates, of 
Missouri, was of the same family), and had three sons, of whom Tarleton married 
Mary, sister of Thomas Mann Kandolph, Sr., of "Tuckahoe," Virginia. Of this 
Fleming family was Colonel John Fleming, of the Revolution, and the distinguished 
jurist, William Fleming, of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia. 

* He was the second son of Rev. Robert Rose, and his wife Anne, daughter of 
Henry Fitzhugh, of SUiford County, Virginia. Rev. Robert Rose was the son of 
John and Margaret (Grant) Rose, of Wester Alvet*, Scotland, deduced in the 
twelfth generation from Hugh Rose, of Esther Geddes, 1302. He migrated ta 
Virginia early in the eighteenth century, and was a man of varied usefulness, 
sometime rector of St Anne's parish, Al'bemarle County, Virginia. He had no 
mean knowledge of surveying, medicine and surgery, conducted milling, was an 
extensive planter, not unskilled in mechanics, and was a merchant wiUial. He 
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wife, who was Caroline MatildfL Jordan, of ** Seven Islands," Bucking- 
ham County, Virginia. 

The issue of Governor James and Susanna (Rose) Pleasants was: 
i. Marianna, married Granville Smith; ii. Caroline, married Thomas 
Curd, M. D. ; iii. John Hampden, a journalist of conspicuous talents, 
who founded the Richmond Whig^ and was its chief editor for twenty- 
two years. He was a poignant thorn in the side of the Democracy, and 
a fearless antagonist of the Richmond Enquirer^ its organ, which was 
founded and conducted by the famous Thomas Ritchie, *' the father of 
the Democratic party." His trenchant pen led to a duel between him- 
self and Thomas Ritchie, Jr., in which ne was fatally wounded, dying 
Februaiy 25, 1846, in the prime of manhood, in the midst of useful- 
ness ana the full assurance of the most brilliant career. His death 
was profoundly deplored, and his friends have never ceased to depre- 
cate the agencies instrumental to it. It was regarded, as was the death 
Df Alexander Hamilton at the hands of Aaron Burr, as an immolation 
upon the altar of partisan spirit ; iv. Marella, married Marcellus Smith ; 
V. Susanna Lawson, married John Morris, M. D., of ** Green Springs," 
Louisa County, Virginia; vi. Hugh Rose, a distinguished journalist, 
long connected with the press of Richmond, died April 27, 1870; vii. 
Oharles James; and viii. Anne Matilda, married Dr. Ealam, of Chester- 
field County, Virginia. John Hampden Pleasants was twice married ; 
first to Ann Irving, and secondly to Mary Massie. He had issue: 
James Pleasants, a prominent lawyer of Richmond, and Ann Eliza, who 
married Douglas H. Gordon. The descendants of John Pleasants, the 
founder of the family in Virginia, are so numerous and so widely con- 
nected with the prominent families of the State and Union as to render 
any enumeration of names injudicious here. 

JOHN TYLER. 

John Tyler (whose descent has been deduced in a preceding sketch), 
the second son of Governor John and Mary (Armistead) Tyler, was 
born at ** Green way," his father's seat in Charles City County, Virginia, 
March 2^, 1790. As a mere child he was of an unusually studious 
habit, and early exhibited a passion for books, particularly for works 
of history. Entering William and Mary College as a student at the 
age of twelve years, he soon attracted the notice of Bishop James 
Madison, the venerable president of that institution; and during his 
entire oollogiate course young John Tyler was, in an especial degree, 

was the oxocutor of Governor Spotswood, and died June 30, 1751, and rests be- 
neath a massive marble tomb in the grounds of the venerable St. John's Church, 
at Richmond, Virginia. He left a landed estate of nearly 30,000 acres, and his 
descendants include the names of Turpin, Garland, Cabell, Claiborne, Walker, 
Scott, Lewis, Carter, Price, Taliaferro, Roane, Coleman, Irving, Whitehead, Berry, 
Brooke, Redd, Dox^ Eubank, and of many others of the highest esteem, scattered 
throughout the United States. 
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the favorite of that distinguished man. Generous in his disposition, 
with pleasing and conciliating manners, and an open, frank and heartj 
spirit — these characteristics, by which he was distmguished through life, 
and which were so largely conducive to his public success, then en- 
deared him to his fellow -students, and he was not less their favorite 
than that of his teacher. Having completed the courses, he graduated 
at the age of seventeen, and delivered on the occasion, an address on 
the subject of ** Female Education,'* which was pronounced by the 
college faculty as singularly creditable. He now devoted himself to the 
study of the law, which he had already commenced during his collegi- 
ate course, and passed the next two years in reading, first with his 
father, and latterly with Edmund Randolph, a former Governor of Vir- 
ginia and one of the most eminent lawyers in the State. Aided by the 
counsels of two such preceptors, his progress in this, as in his previous 
studies, was most rapid. At the age of nineteen he appeared at the 
bar of his native county as a practicing lawyer, a certificate having been 
given him without inquiry as to his having attained the prerequisite 
years of manhood. Such was his speedy success, that it is said that ere 
three months had elapsed there was scarcely a disputable case on the 
docket of the court in which he was not retained. At the age of twenty 
he was offered a nomination as the delegate from Charles City County 
in the State Assembly, but he declined the proffered honor until the 
following year, when, having attained his majority a short time before 
Che election was held, he was chosen almost unanimously a member of 
the House of Delegates. He took his seat in that body in December, 
1811. The breaking out of the war with Great Britain, with its inci- 
dental exciting measures, and the public solicitude involved, afforded a 
fine scope for the improvenaent of his powers of oratory. Like the 
brilliant Charles James Fox, he spoke often with the view of increasing 
them, and was encouraged by the attention which his speeches com- 
manded. About this period, Messrs. Giles and Brent, then Senators 
from Virginia, disobeying an instruction from the State Assembly to 
vote against the chartering of a United States Bank, Mr. Tyler intro- 
duced a resolution of censure in the House of Delegates, animadverting 
severely upon the course of the Senators, and laying it down as a prin- 
ciple to be adhered to undeviatingly thereafter, that any person accepts 
ing the oflSce of United States Senator from Virginia tacitly bound him- 
self to obey, during the period of his service, the instructions he might 
receive from its I^egislature. Later in his public life he consistently 
exhibited his adherence to a principle thus early inculcated, in resigning 
his seat in the United States Senate rather than record a vote alike re- 

ugnant to his judgment and his sense of conscientious duty. Mr. 

'yler continued a member of the Legislature by re-election for five 
years successively. His popularity in his native county is instanced in 
the fiict that on one occasion, during this period, when seven candidates 
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offered themselves, Mr. Tyler received all the votes polled in the couDty 
but five. Some years later, when a candidate for Congress, of the two 
hundred votes given in the same county, he received, with a strong 
and distinguished competitor, all but one. He zealously supported the 
administration during the war, and raised a volunteer company when 
Richmond was threatened, but they were not brought into action. 
During the session of 1815-1816, whilst still a member of the House of 
Delegates, Mr. Tyler was elected a member of the Executive Council, 
and acted in this capacity until November, 1816, when he was elected 
to fill a vacancy in the representation in Congress, from the Richmond 
district, occasioned by the death of Hon. John Clopton, and took his 
seat in the month following. In the debate in this body on the rata 
of compensation to be allowed its members, and in which Calhoun, John 
Bandolph, Grosvenor, Henry Clay, Southard and other prominent 
statesmen participated, Mr. Tyler eloquently replied to Mr. Calhoun, 
advocating a return to the former per diem rate of six dollars, and con- 
sistently maintaining his early enunciated principles of the rights of con- 
stituents and the duty of their representatives. Said he: ''You have 
no robes of office here to bestow, no stars or garter to confer, but the 
proudest title which we can boast, and the only one worthy of being 
boasted of, is that which is to be read in the applause of our contem- 
poraries and the gratitude of posterity. * * ^ If a member of this 
body is not B, representative of the people, what is he ? and if he is, how 
can he be regarded as representing the people when he speaks, not their 
language, but his own ? He ceases to be their representative when he 
does so, and represents himself alone. Is the creature to set himself in 
opposition to his creator ? Is the servant to disobey the wishes of his 
master ? From the very meaning of the word representative, the obliga- 
tion to obey instructions results. The Federal Constitution was sub- 
mitted to conventions of the different States for adoption. Suppose the 
people had instructed their representatives in convention to have rejected 
the Constitution, and their instructions had been disobeyed, would this 
be called a government of the people adopted bv their choice 2 ^ ^ ^ 
The gentleman from South Carolina mentioned the name of Edmund 
Burke. I venerate the talents of that distinguished orator as highly as 
any man ; and I hold in high respect the memory and virtues of the 
Ulustrious Chatham ; but, highly as I esteem the memories of those great 
statesmen, they will sufier no disparagement bv a comparison with the 
immortal Sidnev. I prefer to draw my principles from the father of the 
Church, from the man who fell a martyr in tne cause of freedom, who 
consecrated his principles by his blood, from the fountain from which 
has flowed the principles of the very Constitution under which we acf 
Mr. Tyler also in the same session ably opposed the resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Pickens, of South Carolina, proposing an amendment to 
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the Constitution, which provided for the establishment of a uniform mode 
of electing representatives in Congress and electors of President and Vice- 
President throughout the United States, by the division of the several 
States into districts for those purposes. After much discussion, the 
proposition was laid on the table near the close of the session, not again 
to be revived. In the fifteenth Congress Mr. Tyler voted against the 
provision offered by Mr. Clay for a minister to the provinces of the Rio 
la Plata, holding that it would be a virtual acknowledgment by the 
United States of their independence. He also opposed all internal im- 

?rovements by the General Government, and the recharter of the 
Inited States Bank, which he held to be unconstitutional. In the 
lengthy debate on the resolutions censuring General Jackson for his 
arbitrary course in the Seminole War, in the execution of the prisoners 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, Mr. Tyler warmly participated, urging the adop- 
tion of the resolutions, but they were finally negatived. In the sixteenth 
Congress he opposed the prominent measures of a revision of the tariff 
for protection, and the Missouri Compromise, the latter upon the ground 
that it restricted the diffusion of slaves, which he held to be the surest 
means towards their ultimate emancipation. Mr. Tyler, by re-election, 
continued to serve in Congress until near the close of the term of 1821, 
when ilKbealth necessitated his resignation, and he retired to his farm, 
** Sherwood Forest," in Charles City County, possessing the respect of 
each of the great political parties. He did not long remain in private 
life. In 1823 he was again elected a member of the Virginia Legislat- 
ure, and took the lead in all matters of public utility which occupied 
that body ; many of the most beneficial of the internal improvements of 
the State being the result of his zealous and untiring labors. In 1825 
he was elected by the Assembly Governor of Virginia, succeeding 
James Pleasants, December Ist. He was re-elected the following year 
by a unanimous vote, but being elected January 18, 1827, to succeed 
John Randolph in the United States Senate, he resigned the pfiice of 
Governor on the 4th of March, and was succeeded by William Branch 
Giles. The claims of the soldiers of the Revolution had ever been 
warmly maintained by Mr. Tyler, and during his service in Confess be 
had strenuously resisted every effort to reduce the pittances which had 
been provided for them by the nation. In a communication to th<3 
General Assembly, whilst Governor, he insisted that the claims of tha 
Revolutionary patriots of the Virginia State Line, which had with 
flagrant injustice, been discriminated against, should be pressed upon the 
attention of the General Government. He urges that: **The claims of 
our soldiers have ever been listened to with an attentive ear by the con- 
stituted authorities of this State, and would long since have been ful- 
filled to the very letter of promise but for the magnificent donation 
made by Virginia to the Federal Government of all her northern lands. 
It may be confidently asserted that in making that cession this Common- 
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wealth never intended that the claims of any part of her hardy veterans 
should in any manner have remained unprovided for. The fact of the omis- 
sion of all mention of her troops on State establishment in the compacts 
entered into by her with the Government of the United States must have 
been an omission resulting purely from accident. 4^ * He Xhe fact is, 
that the Virginia troops on State establishment are as much entitled to 
the liberality of Congress as those who served on Continental establish- 
ment. Those of the State Line who were entitled to land bounty, en- 
listed for a period not less than three years, and were found fighting by 
the side of the Continental troops, from one extremity of the Confea- 
eracy to the other. Their services in the achievement of our independ- 
ence equally entitle them to the nation's gratitude. Why, then, should 
not Congress interfere in their behalf? While we present to the 
National Government an occasion for the exercise of its liberality, we 
present also a claim sanctioned by every principle of justice; and we 
might reasonably indulge the anticipation that our application would be 
listened to with attention and crowned with success." Mr. Tyler also 
strenuously recommended to the Assembly the organization of a system 
for the general instruction of the masses of the people. The year 1826 
was marked by an event which threw the whole American nation into 
mourning — the deaths of Thomas Jefierson and John Adams. That 
two of three only survivors of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence should breathe their last upon the same day, and that day the 
anniversary of the promulgation of that grand instrument, was a coin- 
cidence the most remarkable. Mr. Jefferson died at '*Monticello," iust 
fiftjr years after the Declaration, at the very recurrent hour of the day, 
it IS said, at which the immortal work of his hands was read in the 
Congress of the United States. On the receipt of the intelligence at 
Richmond, Governor Tyler was reo nested to deliver a commemorative 
address, and accordingly on the 11th instant, after scarce three days of 
preparation, pronounced at the Capitol square, in Richmond, a funeral 
oration, profoundly touching in its beauty and impressive eloquence. 
Mr. Tyler took his seat in the United States Senate in December, 1827. 
In that body he voted against the t*irifi* bill of 1828, and was a firm 
supporter of General Jackson on his accession to the Presidency, but 
ever maintained an independence of action. He was frank in the 
avowal of his opinions, wnich were sometimes at variance with those 
of the President. Whilst thus efticienUy representing Virginia in the 
Supreme Council of the nation, Mr. Tyler also rendered service in 
her important and illustriously composed Constitutional Convention 
of 1829-30. During the session of 1831-1832 he opposed the re- 
charter of the United States Bank, maintaining, as on a previous 
occasion, that it was an unconstitutional measure. He also voted 
against the tariff bill of 1832 ; but in the course of a speech in the 
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Senate, he enunciated the principles of concession upon which, and at 
his instance, Mr. Clay, in 1833, predicated his famous compromise act. 
Mr. Tyler in a speech of much eloquence avowed his sympathy with 
the nullification movement in South Carolina, in 1832, and in conse- 
quence of the proclamation of President Jackson, withdrew his support 
irom him. When the movement was made in the Virginia Assembly, 
in 1832, for the emancipation of slaves, William H. Brodnax, John 
Randolph "of Roanoke, John Marshall, Philip A. Boiling, Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, James McDowell, and William H. Roane, being 
among its prominent supporters, Mr. Tyler, then a member of the 
Senate Committee on the District of Cfolumbia, drew with his own 
hands, and inserted in the code prepared for the District, but which 
was not acted on, a bill providing for the abolition of slavery in the 
District, thus anticipating oy eighteen years a similar provision inserted 
in the Compromise of 1850. In 1833 he was re-elected to the Senate 
for six years, and opposed the removal of the Government deposits from 
the United States Kink. His independent course separated him from 
the President's friends in Virginia, who subsequently supported Mr. 
Van Buren. 

In 1836 the Legislature of Virginia instructed its Senators, Mr. Tyler 
and Benjamin Watkins Leigh, to vote for expunging from the journals 
of the Senate the resolution of Mr. Clay censuring the President for his 
assumption of unjustifiable authority in removing the bank deposits. 
As Mr. Tyler approved of the resolution, and believed the proposition 
to expunge to be in violation of the Constitution, he could not con- 
scientiously obey instructions, and, true to his avowed principles, he 
resigned his seat February 10th, and was succeeded by William Cabell 
Rives. His colleague, Mr. Leigh, however, refused to obey the will of 
the Legislature, and held his seat; and though locally lauded and com- 
plimented, with Mr. Tyler, by the Whigs of Richmond (his residence), 
with a public dinner, yet his course, in the sequel, was proved to be an 
injudicious one, as weighed in the scale of his public interests, for, not- 
withstanding his pure character and great intellect, his error was irre- 
deemable. He was henceforth barred from political preferment. In 
the spring of 1838 Mr, Tyler was elected by the Whigs of James City 
County to the Virginia Assembly, and in 1839 he was elected a member 
of the Whig Convention that met at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to 
nominate a candidate for President of the United States. He was 
chosen Vice-President of the Convention, and warmly supported Mr. 
Clay for the nomination. The choice of the Convention, however, was 
General William H. Harrison for President, with Mr. Tyler for Vice- 
President, and in 1840 they were both elected, and were inaugurated 
on the 4th of March, 1841; but the former dying April 4th, after an 
administration of only one month, Mr. Tyler, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, became President of the United States. 
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He retained the Cabinet appointed by his predecessor, and proceeded to 
check, so far as he could consistently ^ith the previous commitments 
of Harrison, the removal of the supporters of Van Buren's administra- 
tion. In the canvass of 1840 no decision had been made relative to a 
fiscal agent for the receipt and disbursement of the public moneys. The 
issue of a bank was repeatedly pressed as a desideratum by prominent 
Whigs and the newspaper organs of their party. President Tyler, in 
his ^t message, while reserving to himself in express terms the power 
to veto any measure which would contravene the Constitution, recom- 
mended the repeal of the sub-treasury law, and the substitution of a new 
fiscal agent. He had always denied the power in Congress of national 
incorporation operating per se over the Union. In private conversations 
with Clay and other prominent Whigs, before the meeting of Congress, 
he had urged a scheme which would not involve his Constitutional ob- 
jections. This they rejected, and Mr. Clay again proposed, essentially, 
mstead, the re-establishment of the old United States Bank. The 
President vetoed the bill, as he did another, in alleged accordance with 
his suggestion for a fiscal agent, which was offered for his approval. 
The stu^treasury law in the meantime had been repealed ; great excite- 
ment prevailed, and all of Mr. Tyler's Cabinet, with the exception of 
Daniel Webster, resigned, and a simultaneous assault was made upon 
him by the press and orators of the Whig party throughout the country. 
He, however, remained firm, and immediately filled his Cabinet with 
eminent State's rights Whigs and Conservatives. 

The most important acts of the long session (two hundred and sixty-nine 
days) of 1841-1842 were a new tariff law with incidental protection, an 
act establishing a uniform bankrupt law, and an apportionment of repre- 
sentatives according to the census of 1840. The momentous treats with 
Great Britain, settling the northeastern boundary of the United States, 
was ratified at Washington on the 28th of August, 1842. The pro- 
vision in its eighth article concerning the African squadron for the pro- 
tection of American commerce, and the prevention of the slave trade 
on the coast of Africa, was the suggestion of Mr. Tyler. In May, 1843, 
the President appointed Caleb Cushing, of Massachusetts, a commis- 
sioner to the Uhinese government. On the 12th of April, 1844, a 
treaty was concluded at Washington, providing for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States, but on the 8th of June it was r^'ected by 
the Senate. On the 25th of January, 1845, a joint resolution for an- 
nexing Texas was adopted in the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 120 to 98; and the same was adopted in the Senate, on the 1st of 
March, by a vote of 27 to 25, and the same day it was approved by the 
President. Thus, two days before the expiration of his term of office, 
Mr. Tyler had the satisfaction of witnessing the consummation of an 
act which he had long earnestly desired and persistently striven for. 
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The tenns proposed were ratified on the 4th of July following by a 
Constitutional Convention assembled at Austin, Texas, and that State 
became one of our great Union. Upon the expiration of his Presi- 
dential term Mr. Tyler returned to private life, upon his farm in Vir- 
ginia. 

In the Democratic Convention which assembled at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, on the 13th of May, 1844, to nominate candidates for President 
and Vice-President, Mr. Tyler was the first choice of a laree following 
for the Presidency, and it was thought that his friends held the 
balance of power in several States. Mr. Van Buren, also a candidate, 
was so objectionable to many of the Democratic party that it was urged 
that, between him and the candidate of the Whig party, they would 
prefer Mr. Clay. The friends of Mr. Tyler, to secure the defeat of 
Mr. Van Bnren, and the nomination of a candidate in sympathy with 
the policy and measures of the administration of Mr. Tyler, notably the 
annexation of Texas, resolved upon the two-thirds rule, and under its 
application, Mr. Van Buren was discarded, and Mr. Tyler withdraw- 
ing, James K. Polk was nominated, and subsequently elected as the 
successor of Mr. Tyler. 

During the long period of relief from the strife and anxieties of polit- 
ical life, which was now enjoyed by Mr. Tyler in the blessings of a 
competence and of domestic bliss, there was an episode not the least 
creditable in his honorable career, and highly characteristic in its 
marked exemplification of his sense of duty as a citizen. In 1847 he 
was designated by the justices of Charles City County for an essential 
but humbly named duty, and to which, in common with other citizens, 
he was liable. It was at the instance, it was said, of those who wished 
to inflict a mortification by conferring, in derision, upon an ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States the humble position of an overseer of the 
public road. Mr. Tyler promptly accepted the appointment, and was 
no less decided in the execution of the trust — ^the emphatic meed, 
without dissenting voice, accorded, being that *'he was the best over- 
seer of the roads that Charles City ever had." 

Mr. Tyler was twice most happily married ; first, March 29, 1813, to 
Letitia, the third daughter of Kobert Christian, of "Cedar Grove," 
New Kent County, long a member of the Virginia Assembly, and a 
member of a &mily* which has for quite two hundred years been 

* The late curiously erudite Dr. J. R. Chriatian, of HoUj Springs, MisB., traced 
the origin of the Christian family to Scotland, where, prior to the 16th century, 
the name was rendered MacChristian. They were established in WigtoBshire, 
Scotland, until the year 1422, after which they figure in Man, only a few miles 
distant. The name is historic. John Christian, of Undrigg Castle, married Isa- 
bella^ daughter of Henry Lord Percy, the famous Ban of Northumberland. 
William MacChristian, of Albdale and Milntown, parish of St. fVisity, was 
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honorably and usefully represented in the judiciary, and in varied local 
trusts in Virginia. She died at Washington, September 10, 1842. 
Her virtues are gracefully recorded by Miss Hollowav, in The Ladies 
of the WhUe House. The second marriage of Mr. Tyler is invested 
with touching interest, and w&s the romantic sequel of a tragic occur- 
rence which profoundly moved the svmpathies of the American nation. 
The powerful armament of the United States steamship "Princeton" 
claimed the attention of the Secretary of the Navy, and by the invita- 
tion of her builder and commander, Captain Stockton, on the 28th of 
February, 1844, a large party of distinguished persons, accompanied 
with ladies, were present on board during an excursion on the Potomac 
to witness the trial of her powei*s. The day was charmingly bright and 
pleasant, and the occasion one of rare social gratification, when, with 
the closing scene and the setting sun, a terrible accident spread disaster 
around. One of the largest guns, on being fired for the third time, 
whilst the frigate was opposite Mount Vernon, burst, and the explosion 
killed instantly the Secretary of the Navy, Thomas W. Gilmer; the 
Secretary of State, Abel P. Upshur; Commodore Beverley Kennon, 
chief of one of the Naval Bureaus ; Virgil Maxcy, recently Charge 
d^ Affaires to The Hague ; Hon. David Gardiner, of New York (who was 
accompanied by his lovely and accomplished daughter), and three 
domestics, besides wounding twelve of the crew. The tender and sooth- 
ing attentions of the President (who was present) to Miss (Gardiner in 
her terrible bereavement sensibly touched her heart. A sympathetic 
bond was established, and the happy sequence was the marital union of 
John Tyler and Julia Gardinerf on the 26th of June following. The 
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Master of the House of Keys for Ireland in 1422. Evan Christian, born in 1579, 
wu appointed DeempAter or Judge of the Isle of Man at the age of twentj-nix, and 
held the office for forty-eight years. Gilbert Christian married in 1720, and 
removed from Scotland to Ireland. Several of the name emigrated to America 
and founded familie» in Pennsylvania, the Valley of Virginia and Tennessee. 
But the family was much earlier seated in Eastern Virginia. Thomas Christian 

Patented lands in James City County in 1667, and, October 26, 1687, was granted 
,080 acres in Charles City County. 

tThe father of Mrs. Tyler, Hon. David Gardiner, bom May 2, 1784, a gradu- 
ate of Yale Collie, for a time New York State Senator, was a descendant in the 
ninth generation from Lion Gardiner, a native of England, a soldier and en- 

f^ineer by profession, who joined the camp of the Prince of Orange, in the Nether- 
ands, as master of works of fortifications, and who was stationed at Fort Orange, 
near the city of Woerden. Accompanied by his wife, Mary Williamson (born at 
Woerden, and died in 1665), he came as engineer with the colonists who em- 
barked from London, July 10, 1635, and who settling on the banks of the Con- 
necticut River, under the patent granted in 1631, by Charles II. to William, Vis- 
count, Say and Seal, Lord Brook and others, formed the germ of the colony of 
Connecticut. Lion Gardiner acted as Lieutenant or Deputy of the patentees, and 
commanded from 1635 to 1639 the fort built at Say-Brook, named in honor of 
Lords Say and Brook, and which wats of great benefit in defending the colony 
from the attacks of the savages. Securing the friendship of W^yandanch, sachem 
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issue of President Tyler, by his first marriage, was seven children, four 
daughters and three sons : i. Mary, married Henry L. Jones ; ii. Bchertj 
Signer of Patents, Prothonotary of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, 
President of the Repeal Association, of which William H. Seward was 
Vice-President, Register of the Treasury of the Confederate States, the 
able editor of the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser , and a Centennial 
Commissioner in 1876 ; married Priscilla, daughter of the distinguished 
tragedian, Thomas A. Cooper. Their accomplished daughter, Mrs. 
PrisciUa Goodwyn, inherits the histrionic genius of her maternal grand- 
father ; iii. John, private secretary of his father, Major in the Confed- 
erate States Army, and a brilliant and vigorous writer; iv. Letitia, mar- 
ried James Semple, of the United States Navy, and Chief of Parole of 
the Confederate States Army; v. Elizaheth, married William Waller, 
and had issue, among others, John Tyler, a gallant but rash young 
officer, successively of the Confederate Navy and Army, who sealed his 
devotion to the South with his life; and William Griffin, assistant editor of 
the Savannah (Ga.) News, married, first, Jeannie Howell, the sister of 
the second wife of Jefferson Davis, and, secondly, Bessie Austin ; vi. 
Alice, married Rev. Mr. Dennison. Their daughter Bessie is an artist 
of ability, which is meritoriously instanced in the portrait of her ancestor, 
Governor Tyler, in the State Library at Richmond ; vii. Tazewdl, Sur- 
geon Confederate States Army, lately deceased in California, married 
Anne Bridges, of New Kent County, Virginia. 

of the Montankette, through intelligence received from him he was the instni- 
ment of saving the infant colony of Connecticut from threatened massacre, which 
had been plotted by the Pequot, the Narragansett and other tribes. Lion Gardi- 
ner also obtained by purchase irom the chieftain Wyandanch various extensive 
tracts of valuable land, among others that in New York, known as Gardiner's 
Island, comprising 2,400 acres of arable land, besides 900 acres of ponds and sand 
beaches. It was conveyed March 10, 1649, and is in possession of the de- 
scendants of Lion Gardiner to the present day. He died m 1663. John Gardi- 
ner, the grandson of Lion Gardiner, received from Governor Dongan the last 
patent oi Governor's Island, erecting it into a lordship and manor, and was 
proprietor when Robert Kidd, the famous pirate, buried his treasures upon it. 
He was killed by a fall from his horse while on a visit to Croton, Conn., June 25, 
1738, aged seventy-eight. The mother of Mrs. Tyler was Juliana (born February 
8, 1799), daughter of Michael McLachlan, of the Highland clan of McLachlan, in 
Scotland. His father fell in the rebellion of 1745, when the son emigrated to the 
Island of Jamaica, and thence to the city of New York. The Gardiner family, 
in its intermarriages includes, among other well-known names, those of Conkling, 
Howell, Coit, Gray, Green, Chandler, Lathrop, Mulford, Avery, Buel, Griswold, 
Thompson, Huntington, Dering, Dayton, Van Wyck, Lee, Davis, L'Hommedieu. 
and Bancroft. Hannah, great-granddaughter of Lion Gardiner, and the wife ot 
John Chandler, of Worcester, MaKS., I>cing the grandmother of George Bancroft, 
the historian. Mrs. Tyler, with her younger children, at present resides in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 
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The issue of the second marriage of President Tyler was also seven 
children, five sons and two daughters (making a total by the two mar- 
riages of fourteen children) : viii. David Gardititr, a lawyer, residing at 
the paternal seat, "Sherwood Forest," Charles City County; ix. John 
Alexander^ civil engineer, a gallant soldier in the Prussian Army in the 
Franco-Prussian War, and in the Confederate Army. For merit in the 
first service he was invested by the hands of Kaiser William himself 
with a medal and ribbon; died September 2, 1883, at Sante Fe, New 
Mexico ; x. Jvlia^ married William H. Spencer, of New York, and died 
in 1871; xi. Lachlan, an accomplished and successful physician in 
Washington, D. C. ; xii. Lyon Gardiner, a talented lawyer of the Rich- 
mond bar, late a Professor in William and Mary College, and an accom- 
plished writer, married Anne Baker, daughter of the gallant Colonel 
St. George Tucker, of the Confederate States Cavaliy, poet, and author 
of the historical novel, Hansford: A Tale of Bacon's Kebellion, the son of 
Hon. Henry St. Georee TucKer, and grandson of Hon. St. George Tucker 
(jurisconsult), and his wife Frances, daughter of Richard Bland, 
and who was the widow of John Randolph, and the ^mother of the 
brilliant and erratic John Randolph ''of Roanoke." The maternal 
grandfather of Mrs. Tyler was Hon. Thomas Walker Gilmer; xiii. 
Fiiz WaUer; xiv. Pearl, President Tyler, surrounded by his interest- 
ing family, enjoyed the peaceful quiet of private life for a long series 
of years, broken alone by generous and inspiring services as an orator 
on special occasions, and to which his powers of eloquence subjected 
him, until the stirring events of 1861 appealed to his patriotism, and 
again enlisted his willing energies in the cause of his beloved State. He 
was a member of and presided with great dignity over the earnest and 
momentous deliberations of the Peace Conference which was proposed 
by the Virginia Assembly at his suggestion, and which met in Willard's 
Hall, at Washington, D. C. , February 4, 1861. He was also a member of 
the first Confederate States Congress, and while in attendance on that body 
died at Richmond, Virginia, January 17, 1862, and was buried in the 
adjacent beautiful and picturesque Hollywood Cemetery. Glowing 
eulogiums upon his worth were delivered in both houses of the Con- 
federate Congress by Honorables R. M. T. Hunter, William C. Rives, 
Louis T. Wigfall, "William H. Macfarland, A. M. Venable and others. 
In person President Tyler was tall and slender, with a fair complexion, 
blue eyes, brown hair, an aquiline nose, and impressive and engaging 
countenance. An excellent portrait of him is exhibited in the State 
Library at Richmond, Virginia. His literary efforts evince mental 
endowments of a high order, as well as the devotion and enthusiasm 
of the scholar. "To purity of taste, elegance of diction, and strength 
of reasoning he superadds the ornaments of a lively fancy and a copious 
command of impressive and striking images." His **Life" (published 
in 8vo, New York, 1843) presents the principal events of his life and 
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literary and political efforts to that period. His quite numerous ad- 
dresses ther^9ifter, exist chiefly in the columns of the contemporary 
press and in fugitive publications. The most important have been 
collected by his grandson, Lyon Grardiner Tyler, in the Letters and 
Times of the Tylers, now in press. The great secret of the popularity of 
Mr. Tyler was doubtless in the earnestness of purpose, the innate gene- 
rosity and simplicity of nature, the winning sympathy, and the in- 
spiring cordiality which was manifest in his entire presence. His 
ready adaptation to circumstances, and assimilation with the tastes of 
every circle or auditory, united in a persuasive sway which we are wont 
to term personal magnetism. 

WnUAM BRA17CH GILES. 

The ancestors of William Branch Giles were early seated in the 
colony of Virginia. Christopher Branch, ''ancient planter," appears as 
a patentee of lands in 1624, and George Giles in 1630, both located in 
Henrico County. William Giles conveyed lands in the same county to 
Colonel William Byrd in 1681. Another of the name is mentioned, in 
an humorous connection, by Colonel William Fontaine, an eye-witness 
of the memorable surrender of York, October 19, 1781, who, in a letter 
of graphic detail, dated October 26, 1781, and which is preserved in 
the autographic collection of the Virginia Historical Society, narrates 
the incidental embarrassing personal experience of the erst truculent and 
redoubtable British trooper, Colonel Banastre Tarleton : ''The hero was 
prancing through the streets of York on a very fine, elegant horse, and 
was met by a spirited young fellow of the country, who stopped him, 
challenged the horse, and ordered him instantlv to dismount. Tarleton 
halted and paused awhile through confusion ; then told the lad if it was 
his horse, he supposed he must be given up, but insisted to ride him 
some distance out of town to dine with a French ofBoer. This was 
more, however, than Mr. Giles was disposed to indulge him in ; having 
been forced, when he and his horse were taken, to travel a good part of 
a night on foot at the point of a bayonet, he therefore refused to trust 
him out of sight, and made him dismount in the midst of the street 
crowded with spectators." 

William Branch Giles was born in Amelia County, Virginia, August 
12, 1762. After a preliminary course of instruction at the venerable 
William and Mary College, he matriculated at Princeton College, New 
Jersey, from whence he graduated with distinction in 1781. Adopting 
the profession of the law, he was admitted to the bar, and in the courts 
of Petersburg, Virginia, soon attained a lucrative practice. In August, 
1790, he entered the arena of politics, first as a Federalist, and was 
elected a delegate from Virginia to the United States House of Bepre- 
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sentatives. In December of the same year, however, he separated him- 
self from the Federalists upon the question of establishing a United 
States Bank, and entered the ranks of the Republican, or Democratic, 
party, and was thereafter a bitter antagonist of his former party asso- 
ciates. January 23, 1793, he charged Alexander Hamilton, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, with corruption and peculation in office. In 1796 
he opposed the creation of a National Navy, and the ratification of 
Jay's treaty, and the proposed war with France in 1798. In that year 
he declinea a seat in Congress that he might aid James Madison in the 
Virginia Assembly (to which body he was elected from Amelia County) 
in passing the celebrated resolutions of 1798. In 1800 he was again 
elected to Congress, and was one of the most zealous supporters of 
President Jefferson, who is said to have conferred with nim almost 
nightly during the sessions of Congress, to assure himself that no un- 
toward conviviality of Mr. Giles might deprive him of efficient support 
oa the following day. In 1803 Mr. Giles declined a re-election to Con- 
gress, and was succeeded in that body by John W. Eppes, the son-in- 
law of Mr. Jefferson. In August, 1804, Mr. Giles was elected by the 
Executive Council of Virginia to the United States Senate, to fiU the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Wilson Cary Nicholas, for 
whose unexpired term he was first elected by the State Assembly early 
in December following, and on the 4th of the month by the same body, 
for the ensuing Senatorial term, commencing March 4, 1805, and end- 
ing March 4, 1811. Mr. Giles was re-elected for another terra by the 
Assembly, January 2, 1811, but resigned his seat November 23, 1815, 
before the completion of his term, which did not expire until March 4, 
1817. He zealously and with conspicuous ability supported the admin- 
istration during the war with Great Britain, 1812-1815. He re-entered 
public life in 1816 as the delegate from Amelia County, in the Virginia 
Assembly, but ill-health demanded his retirement to his farm in Amelia 
County. Some political essays from Mr. Giles which were published in 
the Richmond Enquirer in 1824, attracting the attention of Henry Clay, 
he sent to Mr. Giles, in the month of April of that year, a speech on 
the Tariff which he had recently delivered in Congress, accompanying 
the speech with an ironical epistle, in which after adroitly complimenting 
Mr. Giles on his ability and statesmanship, of the exercise of which the 
government had been so long and unfortunately deprived because of his 
ill-health, he amusingly congratulates Mr. Giles upon his finding time to 
withdraw himself from the disputes with his miller and overseer, in 
which he had been contentedly engaged, and to again give the public 
the benefit of his fine talents in such brilliant contributions to the press. 
Mr. Giles, singularly enough, failed to discern the biting humor of this 
effusion, and made a cordial response to Mr. Clay, who made merry 
with his friends over the matter. This being reported to Mr. Giles, 
he, in an irate mood, addressed, February 19, 1826, a communication 
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to Mr. Clay which was tantamount to a challenge to a deadly encounter. 
The son of Mr. Giles, Thomas T. Giles, was the bearer of the com- 
munication, which he tendered Mr. Clay in the presence of Hon. 
William 8. Archer. Mr. Clay declined to receive it upon the ground 
that he could not ''recognize Mr. Thomas T. Giles as an organ free 
from objection." The whole correspondence was subsequently pub- 
lished by Mr. Giles. In 1826 Mr. Giles again entered the Virginia 
Assembly as a delegate from Amelia County, and in the spring of the 
following year presented in that body certain resolutions calling for an 
inquiry into the relative rights of the general and State governments. 
In the same year he was elected by the Assembly Governor of Vir- 
ginia, which office he held by annual reflection until 1830. He was a 
member also of that brilliant constellation of genius, the State Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1829-30, and engaged prominently in the impor- 
tant debates in that body. He died December 4, 1830, at his seat, 
"The Wigwam,'* in Amelia County, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 
In an obituary, which appeared in the Richmond Enquirer, he is record^ 
as having been: ''In his public life he was distinguished as a zealous 
patriot, an honest politician and an able statesman, adoring liberty and 
hating despotism— devoted to his country, but unprejudiced in his de- 
votions — loving the Constitution and jealous of its violation — attached 
to the Federal Government, but despising its usurpations — he executed 
to the last the best energies of his mmd in endeavoring to maintain the 
rights of the State and the liberties of the people. * * * The 
most spotless integrity and liberality was conspicuous in all his inter- 
course with his fellow-man, an unreserved candor in his communications 
which disdained even^thing like concealment. A charm of conversa- 
tion and a courtesy of manner which passes all description, won for him 
the love and admiration of all who could feel and estimate such quali- 
ties. Having spent a life of. usefulness and distinction, after sixteen 
years of disease he gradually sunk into the arms of death with the 
serenity and calmness of philosophy and the peace and quiet of an easy 
conscience." 

The success in public life of Mr. Giles, it is generally conceded, was 
due scarce less to his proficiency in parliamentary tactics than to his 
ability in debate. It is true that he was a man of chivalric impulse, 
and his championship, in 1815, of the unfortunate cousin of John Ean- 
dolph of Roanoke (Miss Ann Carv Randolph, then Mrs. Gouverneur 
Morris), in the inhuman assault of Randolph upon her, made John Ran- 
dolph his bitter enemy. Mr. Giles published a " Speech on the Embargo," 
in 1808 ; " A Political Letter to the People of Virginia," in 1813 ; a series 
of letters, signed "A Constituent," in the Richmond Enquirer, in January, 
1818, against the plan for a general education ; letters of invective against 
James Monroe and Henry Clay, arraigning them for their "hobbies," the 
South American cause, the Greek cause, internal improvements and the 
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Tariff. He addressed a letter to Chief Justice John Marshall disdaining 
the expressions, not the general sentiments, in regard to Washington, 
ascribed to him in the Life of Washington. He ako appeared before the 
public as a correspondent of John Quiucy Adams. His writings were 
collected and published in 1827, under the general title of JfisceSonies. 
Giles Countr, Virginia, formed in 1806 from the counties of Monroe 
and Tazewell, was named in his honor. He married, March 3, 1810, 
Miss Frances Anne Gwynn. Of the issue of this happy marriage, a son, 
Thomas T. Giles, a member of the Richmond bar, and long the zealous 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical 
Society, died January 18, 1883, in the eightieth year of his age. Two 
daughters married respectively the late A. D. Townes, and the late 
Gustavus A. Myers, a distinguished lawyer. The son of the last, the 
late Major William Branch Myers, was an artist of merit, and several 
portraits executed by him are preserved in the collections of the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, where also is an excellent full length portrait 
of Governor Giles. He is represented seated before a table with writ- 
ing materials, and with a crutch, rendered necessary from rheumatic 
affliction, resting against his chair. His countenance bears a shrewd 
expression. His dress is that of his day — the striking ruffled shirt, blue 
coat with brass buttons, etc. The toid ensemble impresses one as that of a 
quondam fox-hunting English squire, who enjoyed the good things of this 
world with keen zest. 

JOHN FLOYD. 

The received tradition in the distinguished Floyd family of Virginia 
is that its progenitor, a native of Wales, was a very early settler in 
that portion of the Colony known as the Eastern Shore. The name is 
indeea of early record. Walter Floyd appears, with associates, as a pat- 
entee of four hundred acres of land in "Martin's Hundred," on "Skiffe 
Creek," April 24, 1632. Nathaniel Floyd patented eight hundred and 
fifty acres in Isle of Wight County November 20, 1637 ; and John Floyd, 
Thomas Hunt, Edward Bibby, and George Clarke were the grantees, 
September 28, 1681, of Hog Island, containing twenty-two hundred acres, 
upon the Atlantic coast, opposite the counties of Northampton and 
Accomac. Walter Floyd was in all probability the father or grandfather 
of the John Floyd last named, and the lineal progenitor of the subject 
of the present sketch, but the connecting links have not been preserved. 
The family account commences with three brothers (whom it is fair to 
presume were the sons of John Floyd, as above) ; William, John (** who 
went North"), and Charles Floyd, who migrated to Georgia, and was 
the ancestor of General John Floyd, of Darien, in that State. WiUiam 
Floyd removed to the county of Amherst, then a wild region, and 
married there Abidiah, the fifth child of Robert and (Hughes) 
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Davis.* Their eldest son, John Floyd, was born in 1751. He mar- 
ried, in 1769, a Miss Barfoot, who died within a year, leaving an in- 
fant daughter, who was taken charge of by the mother of Mrs. Floyd. 
Soon afterwards John Floyd removed to the county of Botetourt, where 
he engaged in teaching school, and writing in the office of the county 
surveyor, Colonel William Preston, in whose family he lived. His 
duties were unremitting; when his services were not demanded in the 
surv^or's office, he was in the saddle as the deputy of the county 
sheriff. Colonel William Christian. In 1774 he went to Kentucky, 
where he located and surveyed for himself and others many rich tracts 
of land on Elkhorn Creek, and within the present counties of Clarke, 
Woodford, Shelby, and Jefferson. The service was attended with many 
hardships and much danger from savage hostility. Colonel Floyd re- 
turned to Virginia in 1776, soon after the Declaration of Independence, 
and took command of a schooner — the ** Phoenix" — which had been fit- 
ted as a privateer by Dr. Thomas Walker, Edmund Pendleton, Colonel 
William Preston, and one or two others. Sailing to the West Indies, 
he took a valuable prize ; but on his return, when nearly in sieht of 
the capes of Virginia, he was overtaken by a British vessel of war, 
captured, and taken to England, where he remained in irons, a pris- 
oner, for nearly a year. He obtained his liberty through the sympa- 
thy of the jailer's daughter, who stealthily left his cell unlocked. He 
begged his way to Dover, where he was first concealed and then se- 
cured a passage to France by a clergyman who was thus in the habit 
of assisting American fugitives. Making his way to Paris, he was there 
furnished by Benjamin Franklin with means to return to America. In 
November, 1778, he married hb second wife, Jane, daughter of Colonel 
John and Margaret (daughter of Colonel James Patton) Buchanan. 
Colonel Floyd remained in Virginia until October, 1779, when he re- 
moved to his fine estate in Kentucky, f on Bear Grass Creek, six miles 
from Louisville, where he built a stockade fort, which was known as 
Floyd's Station. In 1783 he was a member of the first court of Ken- 
tucky, which held its first session at Harrodsburg, and, in addressing 
the Dody, ardently said that he felt that he had set his foot on the 
threshold of an empire. He was a conspicuous actor in the stirring 

* Robert Davis, the father of him of the same name of the text, a native of 
Wales, removed from Eastern Virginia and settled in Amherst County about 
1720. He became wealthy by traffic with the Catawba Indians, and took up 
extensive tracts of rich and valuable lands. The tradition in the Floyd family 
is that he married a half-breed Indian girl. This, if true, would account in some 
measure for the striking physique of the Colonels John Floyd, father and son. 
The descendants of Robert Davis are numerous, and their connections embrace 
the best esteemed of the Virginia families. 

t He was accompanied to Kentucky by his brothers Isham, Robert, and Charles 
Floyd, and his brothers-in-law LeMaster, Sturgis, and Pryor, husbands of his 
sisters. Three other sisters married respectively Alexander, Powell, and Tuley. 
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scenes of the period. Alternately a surveyor, a legislator, and a sol- 
dier, his services were essentiallv important to the in&nt settlement. 
He was the principal surveyor of the Transylvania Company, and was 
chosen a delegate, from the town of St. Asaph, to the Assembly that 
met at Boonesborough on the 24th of May, 1775, to make laws for 
the colony. Honorably acquitting himself m all stations to which he 
was called, he finally met a violent death at the hands of the savages, 
on the 13th of April, 1783. The county of Floyd, Kentucky, com- 
memorates his name. His third son, X John, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in Jefierson County, on the 24th of April, eleven days after' 
the death of his &ther. Mrs. Floyd, after the death of her husband, 
married, secondly, Captain Alexander Breckinridge, his successor as sur- 
veyor of Jefferson County. 1 1 In 1 796 young John Floyd entered Dickin- 
son College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, as a student, but through the failure of 
his guardian to meet his expenses he had to return home. He was fort- 
unately enabled to resume nis studies in 1801. Beturning home in his 
twenty-first year, he married. May 13, 1804, in Franklin County, Ken- 
tucky, his second cousin, Lsetitia (born September 29, 1799), the tenth 
child of Colonel William and Susannah (Smith) Preston. In October 
following he entered the University of Pennsylvania as a student of 
medicine, and graduated thence M. D. in April, 1806, and settled in 
Montgomery County, Virginia. He was appointed a justice of the 
peace in June, 1807 ; commissioned as major of militia in 1808 ; served 
as surgeon in the Virginia Line, in 1812, in the second war with Great 
Britain, and in the same year was elected a member of the House of 
Delegates of Virginia. In 1817 he was elected to the United States 
House of Bepresentatives, and served ably in that body until 1829. 
** He was," it has been claimed, ** the efi^cient head of the Virginia 
delegation. Others harangued more lengthily and learnedly, but his 
opinions were most deferred to, and his moral influence the greatest. 
* We laugh,' said a facetious partisan member, * at your Barbour's fP. P.] 
hair-splitting, but we indulge in no such merriment when we feel the 
glance of Floyd's savage eye.'" Mr. Floyd's influence in Congress was 
not the result of his superior eloquence or learning*, for in both he was 
snrpasssed; it was a concession to a sound and practical judgment united 
with a high and haughty courage, and, above all, an honesty that never 
entertained the first thought of barter or compromise. Mr. Floyd was 
elected Governor of Virginia by the Assembly, to succeed William B. 
Giles, in 1830; and in 1831 was unanimously re-elected by the same 

tTheelder sons were Wi lliam Preston, born in 1 780, and George Rosrer? Clark «^ 
Floyd, bom in 1782. The last distinguished himself in the war of 1812, in whicH 
he attained -the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

H The issue of this marriage was six sons. Captain Breckinridge died in Feb- 
ruary, 1801, and Mrs. Breckinridge on the 13th oi May, 1812. 
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body, under the amended constitution of the State. The second year 
of nis administration is memorable as that of the tragic occurrence 
known as the ''Southampton Insurrection/' On Saturaaj night the 
20th of August, 1831, a body of sixty or seventy slaves arose upon 
the white inhabitants of Southampton County and massacred fifty-five 
unsuspecting men, women, and children in their beds. The leader of 
this inhuman massacre was a neero slave named Nat Turner, about 
thirty-one years of age, bom the slave of Benjamin Turner, of South- 
ampton County. From childhood Nat was the victim of superstition 
and fanaticism. He stimulated his fellow-slaves to join him in the mas- 
sacre by declaring to them that he had been commissioned by Jesus 
Christ, and that he was acting under inspired direction in atrocious de- 
signs. In the confession which he voluntarily made whUe in prison, 
he said : '* That in his childhood a circumstance occurred which made 
an indelible impression on his mind and laid the groundwork of the 
enthusiasm which was so &tal in its termination. Being at play with 
other children, when three or four years old, I told them something, 
which my mother overhearing, said it happened before I was bom. I 
stuck to my story, however, and related some things which went, in 
her opinion, to confirm it. Others being called upon, were greatly 
astonished, knowing these things had happened, and caused them to 
say, in my hearing, I surely would be a prophet, as the Lord had 
showed me things which happened before my birth." His parents 
strengthened him in this belief, and said in his presence that he was 
intended for some great purpose, which they had always thought from 
certain marks on his head and breast. Nat, as he grew up, was fully 
persuaded he was destined for some grand accomplishment. His powers 
of mind being much superior to his fellow-slaves, they looked up to 
him as one guided by divine inspiration. This belief he was assiduous 
to impress by exercises of apparently religious devotion and by the 
austerity of his life and manners. Aiter a variety of alleged revelations 
from the spiritual world, Nat claimed that on the 12th of May, 1828: — 
** I heard a loud noise in the heavens, and the spirit instantly appeared 
to me and said that the serpent was loosened, and Christ had laid 
down the yoke he had borne for the sins of man, and that I should 
take it on and fi^ht the serpent, for the time was fast approaching when 
the first should be last and the last should be first; and by signs in 
the heavens that it would make known to me when I should commence 
the great work ; and, until the first sign appeared, I should conceal it 
from the knowledge of men. And on the appearance of the sign (the 
eclipse of the sun in February, 1831) I should arise and prepare my- 
self, and slay my enemies with their own weapons. And immediately 
upon the sign appearing in the heavens the seal was removed from my 
lips, and I communicated the great work laid out for me to do to four 
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in whom I had the greatest confidence." The massacre was laid for 
the 4th of July, but Nat fell sick, and the design was postponed until 
the '* sign appeared again." Nat commenced the massacre by the mur- 
der of his master and family — Mr. Joseph Travis— with whom he had 
been living since the commencement of 1830; who was, Nat said, "a 
kind master, and placed the greatest confidence in me." Their first 
victims they slaughtered in their beds with axes. The wretches pro- 
cured here ''four guns that would shoot and several old muskets, with 
a pound or two of powder." Nat then paraded his force at the bam, 
" lormed them in line as soldiers, and, after carrying them through all 
the manoeuvres he was capable of, marched them " on to further diab- 
olism. 

They proceeded from house to house, murdering all the whites they 
could find, their force augmenting as they proceeded, till they num- 
bered between fifty and sixty men, all mounted, and armed with guns, 
axes, swords, and clubs. They then started to Jerusalem, the county 
seat, and proceeded a few miles, when they were met by a party of 
the white inhabitants, who fired upon them and forced them to retreat. 
Their force of forty strong stopped for the night, putting out sentinels, 
but, being suddenly attacked by the whites, were thrown into great 
confusion. Nat, however, escaped with a portion of his adherents ; but 
they were all hunted down save Nat, who supplied himself with pro- 
visions, and, scratching a hole under a pile of fence rails in a field, 
concealed himself for six weeks, leaving his hiding-place only for a few 
minutes at a time, in the dead of night, to obtain water, which was 
near. Finally he grew bolder, and ventured to the houses in the neigh- 
borhood to gather intelligence by eavesdropping. He was at last ais- 
covered by an accident. A dog, passing his cave one night when he 
was out, was attracted by some meat in the cave, crawled in, and was 
just emerging with it when Nat returned. A few nights after, two 
negroes were hunting with the dog, and passed the cave just as Nat 
came out of it. The dog, seeing him, barked, when Nat (thinking him- 
self discovered) spoke to the negroes and begged them not to betray 
him ; but, on maKing himself known, they fi^ from him. Knowing 
that he would be betrayed, Nat left his hiding-place, and was pursued 
incessantly until he was taken, about two weeks afterwards. Nat was 
executed at Jerusalem, November 11, 1831. 

Governor Floyd served most acceptably in that oflSce until March 31, 
1834, when he was succeeded by Governor Littleton Waller Tazewell. 
He subsequently served for some time as Brigadier-General of the 17th 
Brigade of Virginia Militia. Governor Floyd had been in feeble health 
previous to his gubernatorial term, and his disease finally exhibited itself 
in paralysis. But he rallied after the first attack, and hopes were enter- 
tained that he would live for many years ; but excitement, produced 
by the unexpected arrival, on a visit, of his son, Dr. William Preston 
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Floyd, caused a return of the paralysis on the 15th of August, 1837, 
which terminated his life, at the Sweet Springs, Montgomery County, 
Virginia, the following morning. The gifted John Hampden rleasants, 
in an obituary which appeared in the Richmond Whig, August 24, 1837, 
glowingly eulogizes the worth and services of Grovernor Floyd, whom he 
characterizes as ''a man gifted with the noblest qualities of our nature ; 
* * * scrupulously just, and even obstinately honest; one of the 
very few public men of our country who died the same man he started 
in the beginning of his career, and who ran his course without the im- 
putation or suspicion of tergiversation which springs from the fear of 
consequences, moral or personal cowardice. He entered life a States- 
rights man of the strict school of '98, and he battled for the cause 
to the end, and died in the faith. An ardent supporter of Greneral 
Jackson, he renounced him the instant he conceived nim to have devi- 
ated from those principles to which he was not merely affectionately, 
but passionately attached. His courage and honesty led him to scorn 
to palter with his own principles and understanding ; and thus, when 
Nullification came on the stage, he adopted it as the doctrine of '98, 
which Mr. Jefferson, with the concurrence of the old Bepublicans, had 
pronounced the ' rightful remedy,' and which they had actually carried 
mto |)ractice at that era. He knew the unpopularity of the doctrine, 
but his honesty was made of sterner stuff tnan to barter his opinions 
for convenience or profit ; and to his courage it was a matter of indif- 
ference what were the odds he encountered.* None who knew Grovernor 
Floyd well, could have failed to receive the impression that nature had 
endued him with the qualities of the hero, and that the sta^e and the 
opportunity only were wanting to have enabled him to shme among 
those who dazzled mankind with deeds of chivalry and prowess. The 
day has not long passed when some deemed the dark form of civil con- 
flict not remote ; and it is within our knowledge that many who then 
thought and feared had turned their eyes to him as the man worthy 
of leading the rebels against Federal tyranny and usurpation to the 
field. This brave and noble spirit is no more, and he deserves to be 
mourned in sincerity by every good man and patriot — himself inflexibly 
upright and a devoted patriot.'' 

Oovemor Floyd was of a singularly handsome and commanding phy- 
sique. *' In height and erectness of person, gait, color and straightness 
of hair, swarthy skin, and, above all, his keen and dark rolling eye, he 
was the personification of an Indian chief — characteristics accounted for, 

I ■ — — - ■ — 

*It 18 noteworthy that the symbolic seal adopted by Qovernor Floyd was 
eminently characteristic. It was the well-known vignette on the title-page of 
Sanderson's Signers of the DedaroHon of Independence: A coiled serpent, ready 
to strike, on the summit of an isolated rock. This, engraved as a book-plate, 
garnished every book in his library, and was so used also by his distinguished 
■on, Governor John Buchanan Floyd. 
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perhaps superstitiously, in a popular legend which ascribes them to the 
fact of his mother, before his birth, having been alarmed by a threat- 
ened savage attack upon her residence." It will be recollected that he 
was born a few days after his father had been slain by the Indians. 
Mrs. Floyd survived her husband several years, dying at " Cavan," her 
home, in Burke's Garden, Tazewell County, December 12, 1852. She 
was a mate worthv of so chivalric a husband, and possessed mental 
traits of a high oraer. They had issue twelve children, as follows : 

L Siwannah Smith, bom March 4, 1805 ; died August 29, 1806. 
iL John Biuhanan, bom June 1, 1806 ; died August 26, 1863 ; nuu> 
ried hb cousin, Sarah B. , daughter of Greneral Francis Preston ; 
no issue ; Governor of Virginia ; Secretary of War of the United 
States under Buchanan; Major-Greneral C. S. A., etc. 

iii. Oeorge Rogers darke, born November 25, 1807 ; died August 15, 
1808. 

iv. WiUiam Preston, M. D., bom January 16, 1809. 
V. Charge Rogers Clarke, bom September 13, 1810. 

vL Bennmin Rush, lawyer, bom December 10, 1811 ; married Nancy 
Matthews, of WythevDle, Va. (issue: i. Malvina, married Major 
Peter Otey, Ct S. A. ; ii. John ; iii. Benjamin Rush). 

viL LcdUia Preston, bom March 13, 1814; married her cousin, Colonel 
William L. Lewis, of Sweet Springs, Va. (issue: i. Susan M., 
married Alfred Frederick, of South Carolina; ii. Lsstitia, mar- 
ried Thomas L. P. Cocke; iii. William J., married Miss Dooley, 
of Richmond, Va. ; iv. John Floyd ; v. Charles). 
viii. Hiza Lavalette Madison, born December 16, 1816; married Prof. 
George F. Holmes, LL.D., University of Virginia (issue: Mary 
Ann, liSBtitia P., Henry H., Isabella, and Frederick L.). 

ix. Neickettie, born June 6, 1819 ; married Hon. John W. Johnston, 
United States Senator (issue : i. Lsetitia F. ; ii. Louisa B. ; ill. 
Sarah B., married Henry Carter Lee; iv. Lavalette; v. Will- 
iam F. ; vi. George Ben., a popular physician of Richmond, Va. ; 
vii. Miriam ; viii. Joseph ; ix. Corahe). 

X. Coralie Patton, born June 26, 1822 ; died July 14, 1833. 

xi. Thomas Lewis Preston, bom August 16, 1824 ; died Sept. 4, 1824. 
xii. Mary Lewis Mourning, born March 10, 1827 ; died July 26, 1833. 

There is an excellent portrait of Grovernor Floyd in the State Library 
at Richmond, Virginia. Floyd County, formed in 1831 from Mont- 
gomery County, was named in his honor. 

At the organization of the Virginia Historical Society, December 29, 
1831, Chief Justice John Marshsul was elected President and Governor 
John Floyd First Vice-President. The last presided at several meetings 
of the Society, and took the deepest interest in its foundation and mission. 
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LITTLETON WALLER TAZEWELL. 

The ancestor of the Tazewell * family, in Virginia, was William Taze- 
well, a lawyer by profession, who settled in Accomac County in 1716. 
He was the son of James Tazewell, of Somersetshire, England, wa£ bom 
atLymington, in that county, July 17, 1690, and was therefore twentv- 
five years old at the time of his arrival in the colony. He speedily 
found employment in his profession, and, as the records of Accomac 
County attest, attained an extensive and lucrative practice. Soon after 
settling in Vimnia he married Sophia, daughter of Henry and Gertrude 
(daughter of Colonel Southey Littleton) Harmanson. The issue of this 
mamage was : i. Jchny Clerk of the Virginia Convention of June, 1776, 
and an eminent lawyer; died in 1781 ; ii. Intddon, brought up in the 
office of the Secretary of the Colony, Thomas Nelson, and married Mary, 
daughter of Colonel Joseph Gray, of Southampton County, who was a 
member of the House of Burgesses; iii. Anne, and iv. Oertrude. With the 
view of being near the relations of his wife, Littleton Tazewell sold his es- 
tate in Accomac County (which long afterwards became the property of his 
distinguished grandson, the subject of this sketch) and purchased htnd in 
Brunswick, became the clerk of the cx)urt of that county, and died at 
the early age of thirty-three years. He left issue, a son, Henry Taze- 
well, who was bom in 1753 ; was a student at William and Mary Col- 
lege, and of law, in the office of his uncle, John Tazewell, and was soon 
admitted to the bar. In 1775, in the twenty-second year of his age, 
he was returned by his native county of Brunswick a member of the 
House of Burgesses, which was convoked to receive the conciliatory 
propositions of Lord North ; and with an alacrity that was most honor- 
able, he prepared an answer in detaO, which was read and approved by 
Robert Carter Nicholas and Edmund Pendleton, but which, from ao- 
cident, he was prevented from presenting, and it was anticipated by the 
answer of Thomas Jefferson, which was ultimately adopted. In the 
Convention of June, 1776, he was placed on the committee which re- 

*The family was assumed by the late Hugh Blair Grigsby, LL.D., to be of Nor- 
man origin, and to deduce from one Tankersville, a knight under William the 
Conqueror, whose name is inscribed on the roll of Battle Abbey. He traces the 
changes in orthography as Tan'sville, Tanswell, and Tazewell. Indeed, the name 
is at this day variously rendered Tanswell, Tarswell, Tassell, Taswell, and Taze- 
well. In the MiMeUanea Genealogica et Heraldioa (Vol. I, p. 254) the family is traced 
to the year 1588, and the arms given as: Vair, purpure and erm. on a chief gu. 
a lion passant or. Crest — A demi-lion purpure, in the paws a chaplet of roses gu., 
which, however, diflTer from those used by John Tazewell and by Governor Little- 
ton Waller Tazewell in book-plate and seal-ring respectively. By the former, from 
example in the possession of the writer, they were: Ar.or a fessesa. three crescents 
between three eagles d ispl ayed . Crest — An eagle's head bearing in its beak a branch, 
head to the left. Motto — ^Vi quid Nimis. By the latter, from an impression oi 
the seal-ring furnished by Kobert Page Waller, Esq., of Norfolk, Va. : the same, with 
the difference of two instead of three crescents, which may have been a mistake 
of the engraver. 
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ported the Declaration of Rights, and the Constitution. He was con- 
tinuously returned a member of the House of Delegates, under the new 
Constitution, until his elevation to the bench, servmg with conspicuous 
ability and wielding much influence in the councils of that body. He 
was the zealous friend of religious freedom, and advocated the abolition 
of primogeniture and entails, and the separation of the Church irom the 
State. In 1785 he was made a judge of the General Court of the State, 
and as such was a member of its first Court of Appeals. ]ji 1793, 
when the Court of Appeab was established, he was appointed one of 
its fivejudges. In 1794 he was elected over James Madison to succeed 
John Taylor "of Caroline," in the United States Senate, over which he 
presided in 1795, and bore in that body a distinguished part in the dis- 
cussions on the British Treaty, sustaining with unqualified applause the 
leadership of the Bepublican party. In person he was singularly hand- 
some, witn a graceful and dignified mien. He died at Philadelphia, Janu- 
ary 24, 1799, and his remains rest in that city near those of the eloouent 
James Innes. The county of Tazewell, formed in 1799 from Russell and 
Wythe, was named in his honor. The wife of Henry Tazewell was Doro- 
thea Elizabeth, daughter of Judge Benjamin Waller,t at whose residence 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, a long low wooden building, the subject of this 
sketch, Littleton WaBer Tazewell, was bom December 17, 1774. His 
mother, who died three years after his birth, was a lovely woman, and 
her name, which, from the distasteful abbreviation of Dolly, has gone 
out of vogue, was a popular one in the last century. It was borne by 

" ■ - - _ . 

fThe progenitor of the family in England, accordine to its records, was AUirod 
de Waller, who came from Normandy with William the Conqueror, settled in the 
oonnty of Kent, and died A. D. 1183. Bichard Waller of this family distinguished 
himself at the battle of Anncourt, where he took prisoner the Duke of Orleans, 
commander-in-chief of the French army, and received from Henry V. of England, 
in honor of his heroic services, a crest oi the arms of France hanginq by a label from 
an oaky with the motto : Hooo functus virtviis. The ancient arms of the family were, 
and are : A shield sabUj three walnut leaves^ or, between ttoo bendlets ar. The crest granted 
as above heing : A wiUnut tree proper^ on tJie sinister fide an escutcheon pendent, charged 
with the arms of France {three fleurs-de-lis) with a label of three points, white. Of this fam- 
ily was the famous poet laureate Benjamin Waller. Tne immediate ancestor of 
tHe Wallers of Virginia was Edmund Waller, who came from England near the 
close of the seventeenth century and settled in the county of Spotsylvania. He 
was its first clerk, and a member of the House of Burgesses. He had three sous, 
William, John, and Benjamin, the last, of the text (bom 1716), who settled in 
Williamsburg, and was for a series of years, an assistant of Thomas Nelson, Secre- 
tary of the Ck)uncil of Virginia, and finally a judge of the Court of Admiralty. He 
was a member of the House of Burgesses and of the patriot conventions of 1775 and 
1776. He married Martha Hall, of North Carolina, and had issue ten children— 
his descendants being represented in the names of Tazewell, Taylor, Corbin, Bush, 
Travis, Byrd, Aylett, Cabell, Claiborne, Speed, Young, Mercer, Tucker, Langhome, 
Garland, Massie, Duval, Bobertson, Brockenbrough, and others equally worthy. 
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a daughter of Governor Alexander Spotsirood, and by the wives of 
Patrick Henry and James Madison also. It has been oft honored in 
verse and prose, and symbolizes what a true woman is — the gift of God. 
Until 1786, young Tazewell lived with his grandfather, Benjamin Waller, 
who taught him the rudiments of English and Latin, and superintended 
his studies until his death in 1786, Judge Waller having committed 
him on his death-bed to the care of his life-long friend George Wythe. 
Young Tazewell lived with the latter until he removed to Kichmond, 
when he became an inmate of the family of Bishop James Madison, 
Presidentof William and Mary College. His first regulartutor was Walker 
Murray, with whom he prosecuted the study of Latin, and in whose 
school he was w classmate of John Randolph — cementing a friendship 
which continued without abatement until the death of that brilliant or- 
ator and eccentric being. Young Tazewell at an early age entered Will- 
iam and Marv College, and took the degree of Bachelor of Arts July 
31, 1792. Saving finished his college course he commenced the study 
of law in Richmond in the office of the eminent John Wickham, (whose 
wife was the half-sister of his father,) and lived with him as a member 
of his family. 'While engaged in the study he regularly attended the 
courts of Richmond, in which Judge Wythe presided as sole Chancellor 
and Edmund Pendleton as the President of the Court of Appeals. 
The bar of the State metropolis at this period comprised many men 
of eminence and vied in distinguished abdity with that of anv court 
in the United States. It was a potent school for the youn^ lawyer. 
Tazewell received his license to practice law on the 14th of May, 1796. 
It was signed by Judges Peter Lyons, Edmund Winston, and Joseph 
Jones. The ability of Tazewell was at once discovered by John Marshall, 
who pronounced him an extraordinary young man. Tazewell surely made 
his way at the bar in the courts of James City and its neighboring 
counties. In the spring of 1796, when he had attained his twenty-first 
year, he was returned to the House of Delegates from the county of 
James City, and continued a member of that body until the close of 
the century — ^including the memorable sessions of 1798-99, and of 1799- 
1800. To the important papers from the pen of James Madison, the 
famous resolutions offered by John Taylor of Caroline, and the ** Vir- 
ginia Rejjort," Tazewell gave a cordial support. John Marshall, having 
vacated his seat in the House of Representatives to accept the appoint- 
ment of Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President John Adams, 
Tazewell, in his twenty-sixth year, was elected to succeed him, and took his 
seat on the 26th of November, 1800. At the close of his Congressional 
term in 1801, Mr. Tazewell returned home and withdrew from public 
life. On the 26th of June he qualified as an attorney in the Hustings 
Court of Norfolk, and, in the following year, made that city his residence. 
Its bar, at this period, was an able one, comprising such members as 
the venerable James Nimmo, General Thomas Matthews, Colonel John 
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Nivison, Robert Barraud Taylor, Alexander Campbell, and William 
Wirt ; yet, amidst such an array of learning, the ability of Tazewell was 
at once recognized, and his practice speedily became extensive and lucra- 
tive. The flagrant outrage upon the American flag in 1^07, which has 
been alluded to in preceding sketches as one of the prime instigations to 
the second war with Great Britain, was a humiliation which touched the 
local sensibilities of Norfolk to the quick. On the 22d of June, the 
frigate ''Chesapeake," built by its native mechanics, launched in 
the waters of the 'Elizabeth River, in view of the city, put out to 
sea from Hampton Roads, under command of Captain James Barron. 
On the following day, unsuspecting of danger, she was attacked by the 
British frigate "Leopard," and l)ecame her prize after three men had 
been killed, and sixteen wounded. The British commander, after tak- 
ing from the ** Chesapeake" certain seamen, whom he alleged were de- 
serters from the British flag, declined to take possession of the captured 
frigate, which returned to the Roads. The wounded men were taken 
to the Marine Hospital, in Norfolk, where one of them died. Intense 
indignation prevailed in the city. It was believed that the outrage 
was deliberately designed, and the cry for vengeance burst from the 
whole people. In full assembly, with the venerable General Matthews 
presiding, they appointed, as in the days of 76, a Committee of Safety. 
A preamble, duly setting forth the outrage on the ** Chesapeake," was 
adopted, and it was resolved that there snould be no intercourse with 
the British frigates in the Norfolk waters, or with their agents, until 
the decision of the United States Government was known, under the 
penalty of being deemed infamous; and the Committee of Safety — 
Thomas Matthews, Thomas Newton, Jr., Luke Wheeler, Theodric 
Armistead; Richard E. Lee, Moses Myers, William Pennock, William 
Newrfum, Thomas Blanchard, Daniel Bedinger, Seth Foster, J. W. 
Murdaugh, Richard Blow, and Francis S. Taylor — were authorized to 
take such measures as the emergency demanded. As soon as the Brit- 
ish commander — Commodore Douglas — reaJ the resolves, he addressed, 
on the 3d of July, an insolent letter to the Mayor of the Borough, in 
which he declared if the resolutions were not instantly annvUed, he would 
prohibit every vessel bound in or out of Norfolk from proceeding to 
her place of destination. He closed his communication by saying that 
he had proceeded with his squadron of four fifty-gun frigates to Hamp- 
ton Roads to await the answer of the Mayor, which he hoped would be 
forwarded without delay. It is thought that Mr. Tazewell had regulated 
the popular proceedings from their initiation. In the delicate dilemma, 
which was ominous of vengeful deeds and of so much menace to the 
commercial interests of Norfolk, he came to the assistance of the Mayor 
and dictated a reply to the audacious Briton w^hich elicited the admi- 
ration of the whole American Nation. The letter, written on the 4th of 
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July, thus began : ** Sir, I have received your menacing letter of yester- 
day. The day on which this answer is written ought of itself to prove to 
the subjects of your sovereign that the American people are not to be 
imtimidated by menace ; or induced to adopt any measures except by 
a sense of their perfect propriety. Seduced by the false show of security, 
they may be sometimes surprised and slaughtered while unprepared to resist 
a supposed friend. That delusive security is now pass^ forever. The 
late occurrence has taught us to confide our safety no longer to any thing 
than to our own force. We do not seek hostility, nor shall we avoid it. 
We are prepared for the worst you may attempt, and will do whatever 
shall be judged proper to repel force whensoever your efforts shall render 
any acts of ours necessary. Thus much for the threats in your letter." 
The letter was delivered by Mr. Tazewell (who was accompanied by Taze- 
well Taylor), to Commodore Douglas, in presence of the Captains of the 
Fleet (among whom was Sir Thomas Hardy, whom Lord Nelson so. 
affectionately addressed in his dying moments). It had a due effect. 
The threats were all recanted, and a letter of the 5th of July breathed 
nothing but amity and peace — an amusing somersault, like unto which is 
scarcely to be recalled in the annals of diplomacy. 

In 1816, during an absence from home, and without his knowledge,. 
Mr. Tazewell was elected by the people of Norfolk to the House of Del- 
egates. His speech in that body against the Convention bill, and in 
reply to General Alexander Smyth, is memorable for its ability and elo- 
quence. The bill passed in the House but was lost in the Senate. In 
1820 Mr. Tazewell was one of the Commissioners under the Florida 
treaty. In 1824 he was elected to the United States Senate. He was 
elected to fill a vacancy caused by the resignation of John Taylor of 
Caroline. It is a coincidence that his father, thirty years before, was 
chosen to fill the vacancy in the Senate caused by the resignation of the 
same individual. L. W. Tazewell took his seat in January, 1825. His 
first efforts in the debates was on the bankrupt bill of that session — 
a searching examination of its details, which annihilated the hopes of its 
friends. His speech, on the 21st of January, in behalf of his motion 
to strike out the third section of the bill for the suppression of piracy 
in the West India seas, which had been reported from the Committee 
of Foreign Affairs, and had been introduced by its chairman, James 
Barbour, was lauded throughout the country. The section proposed to 
be stricken out authorized the President of the United States in time of 
profound peace to declare, on the representations of a naval officer, 
any of the ports of Spain in the West Indies in a state of blockade. 
It was stricken out by the decisive vote of 37 to 10. Had it remained 
in the bill, a war with Spain in all probability would have resulted 
in less than ninety days. On the election of John Quincy Adams to 
the Presidency, Mr. Tazewell became hostile to his administration and 
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opposed its promineDt measures. His speech on the exclusive consti- 
tutional competency of the executive to originate foreign missions with- 
out the advice and consent of the Senate, as a constitutional thesis, it 
is claimed, ** stands pre-eminent in our political literature as a model of 
profound research, of thorough ai^gumeutation, and of overwhelming 
strength.'' Mr. Tazewell was reelected to the Senate on the 1st day 
of January, 1829. Whilst in attendance on that body he was elected 
by the Norfolk district a member of the Convention which assembled in 
Richmond, October 5th, 1829, to revise the first Constitution of Vir- 
ginia. In that illustrious body Mr. Tazewell made the opening speech 
in support of a resolution which he offered, and which marked out the 
course of the campaign which he believed to be best adapted to attain 
the general end in view. He engaged with conspicuous ability in the 
important discussions of the convention. His speech on the tenure of 
the judicial office is claimed to have been one of the most able efforts in 
that body of intellectual giants. Mr. Tazewell was also, in 1829, 
tendered the mission to Great Britain, but declined the honor. He 
continued in the Senate until 1833, serving as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and as President pro tern, of the body dur- 
ing a portion of the twenty-second Congress. In January, 1834, he 
was elected Governor of Virginia to succeed John Floyd, and entered 
upon the duties of his office ^farch 3l8t. He resigned March 31, 1836, 
before the expiration of the term, upon a disagreement with the State 
Legislature. That body had passed resolutions instructing the Senators 
from Virginia to vote for the resolutions to expunge from the journal of 
the Senate the resolutions censuring General Jackson. These instructions 
Governor Tazewell declined to approve. He was succeeded in the office of 
Governor by Lieutenant-Governor Wyndham Robertson. Mr. Taze- 
well was never afterwards in public service. Though so effective with 
juries as an advocate, his style of address is said to have been singularly 
simple and free from artifice. His arguments were conversational and 
his gestures not more striking than those of animated converse. His 
postures were negligent. His voice was pleasant and of ample compass. 
He was never vociferous. His lo^ic was consummate, and in putting 
his arguments before a jury he exhibited great adroitness. He ac- 
quainted himself with the calling or prejudices of every juryman — ^and 
was thus ffuided in his appeals to them. 

When the passions were to be assailed he indulged in a style of fervid 
appeal, which was the more effective as it was rare. Of the person of 
Mr. Tazewell, his friend and eulogist, Hugh Blair Grigsby, LL.D., 
says: **As soon as the visitor fixed his eyes on Sir. Tazewell, all else 
was forgotten. He was, without exception, in middle life, the most im- 
posing, and in old age, the most venerable person I ever beheld. His 
height exceeded six feet. * * * His head and chest were on a large 
scale, and his vast blue eye, which always seemed to gaze afar, was aptly 
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termed by Wirt an * eye of ocean.' In early youth he was uncommonly 
handsome. In middle life he was very thin, though lithe and strong/' 
but in his latter days he was large of stature, with massive features, 
and hair of silvery whiteness, which fell in ringlets about his neck. 
He died at Norfolk, May 6, 1860. He waa the author of a "Review 
of the Negotiations between the United States and Great Britain respect- 
ing the Commerce between the Two Countries," etc. London, 8vo, 
1829, and which first appeared under the signature "Sinex," in the Nor- 
folk HerM" in 1827. A portrait of Governor Tazewell is in the State 
Library at Richmond, Virginia. He married, in 1802, Anne Stratton, 
daughter of Colonel John Nivison, of Norfolk, Virginia. 

WYNDHAM ROBERTSON. 

The clan Donnachie, or Duncan, or Robertson, trace descent from 
Duncan, King of Scotland, eldest son of Malcolm III., their immediate 
ancestor being a son of the '* ancient and last Celtic Earl of Atole " who, 
in the reign of Alexander U. , received the lands of Strowan. A great 
grandson of this founder was named Andrew, and was styled of Athole 
or *' de Atholia," which was the uniform designation of the family ; and 
from Duncan, a son of Andrew, they derive their distinctive appellation 
of the clan Donnachie, or "children of Duncan." This Duncan was twice 
married, and acquired by both marriages considerable territory in the 
district of Rannoch. By his first wife he had a son Robert '* de Atholia," 
who also had a grandson named Robert ; and from him the clan Dun- 
can or Donnachie derive the name of Robertson from their lowland 
neighbors. This Robert is famous in history, and known as the chief 
who arrested and delivered to the vengeance of the government Robert 
Graham and the muster of Athole, two of the murderers of James I., 
for which he was rewarded witli a crown charter, dated 145}. He was 
mortally wounded in a conflict with Roljert Forrester, of Sol wood, with 
whom he had a dispute regarding the Jands of Little Dunkeld. Bind- 
ing his head in a wnite cloth, he rode to Perth and obtained from the 
king a new grant of the lands of Strowan. Returning home he died 
of his wounds. His eldest son was twice married; his son, again, be- 
coming progenitor of various families of Robertsons. Towards the close 
of the century an heiress of the clan married "Thomas of Loudoun,** 
while another married ** David of Hastings," and an heiress of the Leeds 
branch married a Stewart of Invermeath. The clan were valiant and 
powerful supporters of the House of Stewart, and devoted to the cause 
of Charles I. It furnished, during the past two centuries, many war- 
riors and learned men, famous in Scotti:!»h annals. Alexander Kobert- 
flon, the celebrated Jacobite chief and poet, was born about 1670. After 
a warlike and eventful life he died, in the eighty-first year of his age, in 
his own house. Carr of Rannoch*s poems were published after his death. 
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with a history of the Robertsons of Strowan. He was Sir Walter Scott's 
prototype of the Baron ** Brad war dine," in Waverley. 

The ancestor of the Robertsons of Virginia was William Robertson, 
son of the Bailie of Edinburgh, Scotland, and a relative of Alexander 
Robertson, of Strowan, Baron Bradwardine, who emigrated to the col- 
ony in the early part of the eighteenth century, and settled in Bristol 
parish, near the location of Petersburg. His son, William Rol)ertson, 
born in the year 1750, was a vestryman, warden, and deputy of Bristol 
parish from 1779 to 1789, a member of the council of Virginia, and 
for a series of years its secretary. He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas and Elizabeth (Gay) Boiling, of **Cobbs" (fourth in descent 
from John Rolfe and the Indian Princess Pocahontas), and had issue 
twelve children, those who survived being as follows: i. Archibald, 
born 1776; died 1861; married Elizabeth M. Boiling; ii. Thomas Bdl^ 
ing, bom February 27, 1778; married, April, 1821, Lelia, daughter of 
Pulwar Skipwith ; studied law with the distinguished John Thompson ; 
member of the House of Delegates from Dinwiddie County 1805-6 ; 
appointed, in the summer of 1807, by President Jefferson, Secretary of 
the then territory of Orleans ; continued in this station until Louisiana 
was erected into a State; member of Congress 1812-18, when he re- 
signed, resuming the practice of law; appointed, in 1819, Attomey- 
Greneral of Louisiana; elected Governor of the State in 1820; appointed, 
in 1825, United States Judge for the district of Louisiana. During 
the recess of Congress, 1815, he visited England and France, and being 
in Paris at the time of the return of Bonaparte from the campaign 
which ended in his overthrow at Waterloo, he wrote a concise and ani- 
mated account of the interesting scenes which were passing before him, 
in letters to his friends in Virginia, which were published in the Rich- 
mond Enquirer, and in book form. He died October 5, 1828, at the 
White Sulphur Springs, Greenbrier County, Virginia, where a monu- 
ment marks his remains; iii. William, born 1786; member of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly; married Christiana, daughter of Frederick Williams, 
and had issue; iv. John, bom 1788; died 1873; Attorney-General of 
Virginia; member of State Assembly, and Chancellor of Virginia; 
member of Congress, representing Richmond for more than half a 
century; a quaint, vigorous, and accomplished writer, publishing many 
brochures; marriecl, in 1814, Anne Trent, and left issue ; v. Amie, born 
1790; died 1842; married Henry Skipwith, M. D., and left issue; 
vi. Jane Gay, born 1796; died 1840; married, 1818, John H. Bernard, 
of "Gaymont," Caroline County, Virginia, member of the State Senate; 
left issue; vii. Wyndham, the subject of this sketch, born January 26, 
1803. He first attended the private schools in his native city — Rich- 
mond — and completed his education at William and ISfary College under 
the presidency of the brilliant John Augustine Smith, graduating 
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thence in 1821. Entering upon the study of law, he was admitted to 
the bar in 1824. In 1827 he went to Europe for recreation, visiting 
the cities of London and Paris. Keturning home he resumed the prac- 
tice of his profession. The French Revolution of 1830 enkindled the 
patriotism of the citizens of Richmond to highly enthusiastic demonstra- 
tions in civic procession, with flags and banners flying, the parade of 
the military with salute of musketry and cannon, and a mass meeting. 
Mr. Robertson was the chosen orator on the occasion, to voice the public 
sentiment, an office which he discharged so eloquently and acceptably 
that the common sympathy then established carried with it a regard and 
confidence which was enduring and found expression in many positions 
of honorable trust conferred on him. In 1833 Mr. Robertson was 
elected a member of the Council of State. In 1834, at the first meetr 
ing of the James River and Kanawha Comj)any, the successors to the 
franchises of the old James River Company, Mr. Robertson proposed, 
in lieu of the projected canal, a measure that looked to a railroad con- 
nection with Lynchburg, to progress alternately westward, on the one 
hand, to the Mississippi, and on the other to the Kanawha. Although 
his proposition was defeated, it had the favor of sagacious and able 
minds, Dr. John Brockenbrough, Judge Philip Norborne Nicholas, 
Moncure Robinson, and Hon. John Robertson being among its sup- 
porters. After nearly half a century the wisdom of the measure pro- 
posed has been vindicated in the displacing of the canal by the Rich- 
mond & Alleghany Railroad erected on its banks, and which we may 
hope, may yet grasp the consummations so long ago ardently outlined 
by Mr. Robertson. On the 31st of March, 1836, Mr. Robertson l)ecame 
senior member of the Council, and as such, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
on the same day, by the resignation of Governor Tazewell, succeeded 
him for the remaining year of his term as Governor of Virginia. The 
period is somewhat memorable. Then began the initiatory movements 
of the undisguised and fateful crusade by the Northern section of our 
Union against slavery. We can now calmly survey its turbulent course 
in thankful acceptation of an issue which is destined to progressively re- 
dound in blessings to the South. A different sentiment then prevailed 
in Virginia. In his first message to the Legislature, Governor Robert- 
son called attention to the abolition movement, designating it as *'a mad 
fanaticism, the march of which, if unchecked, could well be over vio- 
lated faith, the rights of the slave-holding States, chartered liberty, and 
the cause of humanity itself," and recommended that measures should 
be taken for a convention of all the States to take measures to avert 
such dire consequences. The Democracy being largely in the majority 
in the Legislature of 1836-7, one of that party — David Campbell — was 
chosen to succeed Governor Rol)ertson on the expiration of his term, 
March 31, 1837, and he retired to private life. In 1841, his health be- 
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ing impaired, he removed to the fcountry and engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. In 1858 he returned to Richmond, and in 1860 acquiesced 
in the wishes of his old constituents to serve them in the House of Del- 
egates. A friend to peace and the Union, Mr. Robertson actively op- 
posed secession, and the overtures of South Carolina for a Southern 
Convention as endangering both, and hastening the loss of what they 
were designed to save. Alter South Carolina and other Southern States 
had seceded, he still urged a refusal on the part of Virginia to foUpw 
them, and brought, as the organ of a committee, into the House of 
Delegates, January 7, 1861, the resolution known as the Anti-Coercion 
Resolution, denying the existence of present cause for secession, but 
declaring her purpose, if a war of coercion was undertaken by the 
Federal Government on the seceded States, to fight with the South. 
The resolution was adopted. The State now addressed itself to meas- 
ures of reconciliation, some of which were proposed, and all were ad- 
vocated by Mr. Robertson. They were, however, all futile, and the 
proclamation of President Lincoln calling for troops from Virginia, 
speedily determined her lot with her Southern sisters, peopled by her 
own offspring, and Mr. Robertson, ever a dutiful son, was henceforth 
zealously active in all measures of sustenance and defense, in the lam- 
entable fraticidal strife which ensued. The painful struggle over, he 
removed to the native place of his wife (Mary T., daughter of Francis 
Smith, Esq.), Abingdon, Virginia, where he has since resided. Mr. 
Robertson nas been an ardent student of history for many years, natu- 
rally with as pecial regard for that of his native State. He has frequently 
contributed the results of his research to periodicals, and at the annual 
meeting of the Virginia Historical Society, December 15, 1859, he read 
an exhaustive paper on the ** Marriage of Pocahontas with John Rolfe," 
which was published by the Society. He has had in preparation for a 
number of years past, a genealogical account of his kindred, ''The De- 
scendants of Pocanontas, which, it is believed, is now ready for publi- 
cation. There is an excellent portrait of Governor Robertson m the 
State Library at Richmond, Virginia. 

DAVID CAMPBELL. 

Of all the family names of Scotland, there is hardly another so in- 
vested with lustre in the varied manifestations of human greatness, so 
renowned for valorous deeds, or so proudly enshrined in the national 
affection, as that of Campbell : and the race transplanted in America 
has flourished alike, and in its distinguished representatives, by numer- 
ously attested examples, has lost naught of that which constitutes true 
nobility ; for in every department of learning and of useful service, and 
in heroism by sea and land, has the name lent honor to our nations] 
annals. 
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It is believed that a majority of those in this country, of the name, 
who claim Scottish origin, are descended from Duncan Campbell, of 
the noble branch of Breadalbane.* Duncan Campbell, bom m Inver- 
ary, Scotland, accompanied, it is thought, the English army sent by 
Queen Elizabeth, in March, 1579, under the Earl of Essex (who was 
succeeded by Mountjoy), to suppress the rebellion in Ireland, headed 
by Hugh O'Neale, Earl of Tyrone. After the forfeiture of lands in 
Ulster wafi declared in the reign of James I., in 1612, Duncan Camp- 
bell, who had married Mary McCoy, bought a lease from one of tne 
English officers, and remained there. His son Patrick bought the lease 
and the estate in remainder, thus acquiring the estate in fee simple. 
Another son, John Campbell, bom in 1621 ; married, in 1655, Grace, 
daughter of Peter Hay,f and had issue : 

i. Dugaldj whose descendants settled in Bockbridge County, Vir- 
ginia. 

ii. Boberty bom in 1665 ; married in 1696. His descendants settled 
in Orange (now Augusta) County, Virginia, in 1740. 

iii. Jmn^ bom in l666; died in 1734; emigrated to America in 1726, 
and settled in Donegal, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, but soon re- 
moved with several of his family to that part of Orange County, Vir- 
ginia, which in 1738 was formed into Augusta County. Had issue: 
1. Patricky bom in 1690 ; *' a strong churchman ;" removed to Virginia 
in 1738, and was the father of General William Campbell, the hero of 
King's Mountain (after whom the county of Campbell, formed in 1784 
from Bedford, was named), born in 1745, and was killed in September, 
1781 ; married Elizabeth, the sister of the orator Patrick Henrv, and 
she married, secondly. General William Russell, of the Revolution, 
born in Culpeper County, Virginia, in 1758, and died in Fayette 
County, Kentucky, July 3, 1825. ii. John, bom in 1692 ; a minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church at York, Pennsylvania; died in 
1764 ; married, and had issue : James, bom in 1731 ; removed to Vir- 

* The Breadalbane branch are of the same lineage as the House of Arffyll and 
Lome. The arms of Duncan Campbell, as preserved in the hands of his descend- 
ants, are identical in their quarterings with the Marquis of Breadalbane, as 
follows : Quarterly, first and fourth, gyronny of eight or. and sa. for Campbell ; 
second or. a fesse cheauey ar. and az. for Stewart ; third, ar. a lymphad, her sails 
and oars in action, all sa. for Lome. The Breadalbane arms agree with those of 
Argyll save in the addition of those of Stewart. The crest of the Marquis of 
Breadalbane is a boar's head, erased ppr., and his motto is, Follow Me, The crest 
of the Duke of Argyll is a boar's head couped or., and over the crest the motto, 
Ne (Miviaoaru, 

t The name of Hay is a most worthy one. A Dr. Peter Hay died at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, in 1767, and his library was advertised that year for sale at auc- 
tion. The Rev. Robert Rose, of fragrant memories for piety, worth, and usefulness, 
and whose remains lie in the church-yard of the veneraole St. John's, at Richmond, 
Virginia, was of this connection. 
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ginia in 1760; Ellen Frances, and John, born in 1740; died in 1797; 
one of the most eminent lawyers of Pennsylvania ; married Ellen Par- 
ker, and their descendants in the names of Lyon, Chambers, and others, 
are auite numerous. The late Parker Campbell, banker of Richmond, 
Virginia, was a son. iii. Robert^ migrated to Virginia ; had issue five 
children, of whom four daughters survived, iv. WtUianif died in youth. 
V. James^ died in England, vi. David, married, in 1735, Mary Ham- 
ilton (who came to America in the same ship with him), and, about 
the year 1772, settled at the " Royal Oak," in the Valley of the Hoi- 
stein (now rendered Holston), about one mile west of Marion, the 
county seat of Smyth County. He left issue seven sons : i. John, bora 
April 20, 1741. ii. Colonel Arthur, bom in 1742 ; hero of Indian wars ; 
married a sister of General William Campbell ; removed in 1804 to Yellow 
Creek, Knox County, Kentucky, where he died in 1815. He had two 
sons, who died in the war of 1812 — Colonel James Campbell, at Mobile, 
and Colonel John B. Campbell, who fell at Chippewa, where he com- 
manded the right wing of the army under General Winfield Scott, 
iii. James; iv. William; v. David, first clerk of Washington County, 
which office he held until March 17, 1779, when he was succeeded by 
his brother John. Removing to Tennessee, he became distingubhed in 
its annals, vi. Robert, Colonel, and Indian fighter, born in 1755 ; dis- 
played great bravery in many conflicts with the Cherokees, and sub- 
sequently at the battle of King's Mountain ; nearly forty years a mag- 
istrate of Washington County, and in 1825 removed to Tennessee; died 
near Knoxville in February, 1832. vii. Patrick, 

Of the above sons of David Campbell, the eldest-born, John, was 
one of the justices (commissioned by Governor Patrick Henry) who, 
after the county of Washington (embracing portions of Wythe, Taze- 
well and Grayson, and all of Smyth, Russell, Buchanan, Dickinson, 
Wise, Scott and Lee, and its own present limits) had been formed in 
1776, met at Abingdon and organized and held the first county court, 
January 28, 1777. He succeeded, March 17, 1779, his brother David 
Campbell as clerk of the county, and continued to hold the office by 
successive re-election until 1814. In 1778 he married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Edward and Mary (Robinson) McDonald, % of the section of what is 
now Botetourt County, Virginia, and, it is said, built the first dwelling in 
Abingdon (alog-house),on theloton whieh the Arlington Hotel now stands. 
In 1788 he purchased of Thomas Madison, attorney of James Buchanan, 
a &rm of eleven hundred acres in the south-western portion of Washington 
County, to which he gave the name of "Hall's Bottom," and shortly 

tHis grandfather, Bryan McDonald, the son of a Highlandchief of Glencoe, 
Scotland, migrated to America near the close of the 17th or the beginning of the 
18th century and settled in Newcastle, now in the State of Delaware, whence 
Edward McDonald removed to Virginia. 
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after removed to and continued to reside there until his death, on the 
20th of April, 1825. David Campbell, his eldest son, and the subject 
of this sketch, was bom August 2d, 1779, at "Royal Oak," and was 
about eight years of age when his father removed to "Hall's Bottom." 
There he grew up, receiving such education as the frontier settlements 
could provide. In the way of books it was necessarily limited, but this 
great aisadvantage was largely compensated for bv the character of the 
people among whom he was reared ; by their recitals of the scenes and 
deeds of the Revolution, in which they bore so conspicuous and im- 

Eortant a part, and which were then but as the acts of yesterday ; and 
y the lessons of self-reliance which were taught by all his surround- 
ings. In 1794, being then in his fifteenth year, David Campbell was 
appointed an Ensign in "old" Captain John Davis' company of militia 
in the 2d Battalion of the 70th Re^ment, which position he held until 
he removed to Abingdon as an assistant in the clerk's office there. In 
the spring of 1799 the 70th Regiment was divided and the 105th Regi- 
ment formed. In the 2d Battalion of this regiment David Campbell 
was commissioned as Captain of a company of Light Infantry assigned 
to it, and which he raised and organized. In the fall of the same year 
Captain Campbell married his cousin Mary Hamilton, by whom he had 
no issue. He now studied law, and obtained a license, out never prac- 
ticed his profession. He was fond of reading (history and the English 
classics being his special favorites), and thus enriched his mind and 
acquired his style of written composition. In 1802 he wa's appointed 
deputy clerk of the county court of Washington County, and chiefly 
discharged the duties of the office to the year 1812, on the 6th of 
July of which he was commissioned a Major in the 12th Infantry, 
United States Army. He assisted Colonel Parker in collecting recruits, 
organizing and drilling them at Winchester, and marched with his com- 
mand for the Lakes of Canada on the 29th of August, and efficiently 
served there under the command successively of Generals Smyth and 
Van Rensellaer. On the 12th of March, 1813, he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of the 20th United States Regiment and 
participated in the arduous campaigns of that regiment on the St. Law- 
rence and towards Lake Champlain. The troops on the Northern 
frontier were greatly exposed during the campaigns of 1812 and 1813, 
and the constitution of Colonel Campbell, naturally delicate, gave way 
under the hardships to which he was exposed. He was so severely at- 
tacked with, rheumatism as to incapacitate him for duty, and in conse- 
Quenee applied to the Secretary of War for a transfer to the Southern 
Division of the Army. His application was recommended by his su- 
perior officers, Colonel Randolph and General Parker, but from some 
cause was disapproved by the Secretary of War, and Colonel Cainpbell 
was necessitated to resign his commission January 28th, 1814. Upon 
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returning home, he in a short time entered the service of Virginia as 
Aide-de-Camp to Governor Barbour, and gave valuable assistance in or- 
ganizing the large militia force called into service in the neighborhood 
of Richmond and below it and about Petersburg in the summer of 1814. 
These services Colonel Campbell performed without pay. In the session 
of the Assembly of 1814-15 a law was passed for raising 10,000 troops 
and under it Oolonel Campbell was elected General of the 3d Brigade. 
On the 25th of January he was appointed Colonel of the 3d Virginia 
Cavalry, and by the formation of the 5th Division of militia was ^ter- 
wards transferred to the 5th Regiment of cavalry. Upon his return to Ab- 
ingdon, Virginia, he re-entered the clerk's office, where he continued until 
1820, when he was elected to the 'Senate of Virginia for four years. 
He actively participated in public afiairs both before and after his elec- 
tion to the Senate. He was remarkable for his ready and correct judg- 
ment of men, and this, coupled with the opportunity which his position 
gave him, enabled him to exercise a wide-spread influence in his resident 
section of the State. In 1824 he was elected clerk of the county court 
of Washington, and continued to hold the oflice until he was elected 
Governor of Virginia, in 1836, and entered upon the office March 31, 
1837. 

Virgiuia at this period was preponderantly Democratic in politics; 
so decided was the sentiment of Washington (Jounty, in the Presidential 
election of 1828, that only thirteen votes against General Andrew Jackson 
were cast. David Campbell was a Jackson Democrat, as was also each of 
his four brothers. In his first message to the General Assembly, among 
other matters of public utility he proposed the establishment of the 
common school system, of which he was one of the earliest advocates. 
This was, no doubt, greatly stimulated by the fact that his own section 
of the State was, by its remoteness from the institutions of learning of 
high grade, deprived of their advantages, and was due, also, largely to 
his attachment to Republican institutions; and his decided conviction 
was potential, if not essential, in their preservation. Whilst Gov- 
ernor, and during the administration of President Van Buren, the Sub- 
Treasury scheme and the Standing Army bill, as they were commonly 
called, were made party measures; being opposed to them, he warmly 
Supported General Harrison in the canvass of 1840, and ever after acted 
with the Whig party. He was alike opposed to centralization on the 
hand, and nullification and secession on the other. Governor Camp- 
bell was succeeded in the office, March 31, 1840, by Thomas Walker 
Gilmer, and retired to his home in Abingdon. Soon afterwards the 
office of Justice of the Peace being tendered him, he accepted it, and 
was diligent in the discharge of its entire duties to the year 1852, when 
he retired to private life after having spent nearly a half century in 
the public service. In person Governor Campbell was about five feet 
eleven inches in height, spare, and erect in carriage, with dark hair 
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and eyes, an intellectual countenance, and pleasing manners. He was 
not gifted as a public speaker. As a writer, his style was simple, terse, 
and vigorous. 

He was not a member of any religious denomination, but, profoundly 
convinced of the truth of the Bible, he believed that the highest and 
best manifestation of religion was a life in accordance with its teach- 
ings. 

For the last two years of his life he was confined by declining health 
to his chamber, but gave no evidence of that mental decay which some- 
times attends old age, and his interest in public affairs seemed unabated. 
He died, calmly and peacefully, March 19, 1859, in the eightieth year 
of his age. A portrait of Governor Campbell is exhibited in the State 
Library at Richmond. A nephew, Hon. John A. Campbell, of Abing- 
don, Virginia, a distinguished jurist, late Colonel Confederate States 
Army, gallantly commanded during our late war the 48th Virginia 
Begiment, which he raised and organized. It was incorporated in the 
2d Brigade of the Division of General ** Stonewall" Jackson, which was 
composed of the 21st, 42d, and 48th Virginia Regiments, the Irish 
Battalion, and the Battery of Lawrence S. Marge, afterwards Colonel 
Marge. The Brigade was for a time commanded by Colonel William 
Gilham of the 21st Virginia, then by Colonel Jesse S. Burks of the 42d 
Virginia, who, receiving a disabling wound at the battle of Kernstown 
in March, 1862, was succeeded by Colonel Campbell, who remained in 
command until the month of May, when he also was severely wounded 
in front of Winchester, Virginia. Before recovering sufficiently to re- 
turn to the army Colonel Campbell was elected Judge of the Sixteenth 
Judicial Circuit of Virginia, and at the request of his constituents re- 
signed his commission in the army. The Campbell family of the com- 
mon ancestry of Governor CampWll has been numerously and dis- 
tinguishedly represented in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and other States. 

THOMAS WALKER GILMER. 

The ancestry of Thomas Walker Gilmer was highly worthy. His 
paternal gi*eat-grandfather, Dr. George Gilmer, a native of Scotland,* 
and a graduate of the University of Edinburgh, migrated to Virginia 
early in the eighteenth century, and settled in Willifljnsburg, where he 



♦ He was of the same lineage, it is said, as the Gilmours of Craig-Millar 
Castle, seated two and a haJf miles south of Edinburgh. The arms of the 
Oilmer family of Virj^nia are: Az. a chevron between two fleurs-de-lis in 
chief d'or; and in base, a writing pen, full feathered ar. Crest— A garlan I 
of laurel proper. Motto: Preaeveranti dabiter. 
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successfully combined the vocations of physician, surgeon, and drug- 
gist for quite fifty years, dying January 15, 1757, widely loved and 
esteemed in the colony. He was three times married: first, to a 
daughter of Dr. Ridgway (a medical partner in early life), by whom 
be had no issue; secondly, May 13, 1732, to Mary Peachy (died Octo- 
ber 1, 1745), diaughter of Thomas and Susan (Peachy) Walker, of 
King and Queen County, Virginia, and sister of Dr. Thomas Walker, 
the patriot and earlv explorer of Kentucky; thirdly, December 11, 
1745, to Harrison (died liovember 1, 1755), daughter of Dr. Archibald 
Blair, of Williamsburg, Virginia, a sister of Hon. John Blair, Presi- 
dent of Virginia Council and Acting Governor of Virginia, and a niece 
of Commissary James Blair, President of William and Mary College. 
By his second marriage. Dr. George Gilmer had issue four sous: 
i. Peachy Ridgway, born March 6, 1737-8, married Mary Meriwether, 
settled at ''Lethe," Rockingham County (and had issue: i. Thomas Meri- 
wether, married Elizabeth Lewis, and removed to Georgia, settling on 
Broad River. He was the father of a large family, ftmong them Hon. 
Greorge Rockingham Gilmer, member of Congress, Governor of Geor- 
gia, and author of **The Georgians;*' ii. George; iii. Mary Peachy; 
IV. Elizabeth Thornton, married Major Robert Grattan; v. Lucy; 
vi. Frances Walker, married Richard Taliaferro); ii. Oeorge, born 
January 19, 1742-3, studied medicine with his uncle, Dr. Thomas 
Walker, and graduated at Edinburgh, Scotland. The issue of Br. 
George Gilmer by his third marriage was : iii. Johrij born April 26, 
1748 ; an officer under Lafayette in the Revolution ; married Mildred 
Meriwether, and died, in 1790, at his seat on Broad River, in the 
State of Georgia ; iv. William,hoTn May 22, 1753, died May 30, 1753. 
Dr. George Gilmer, the second of the name, returning to Virginia 
aflor graduating, succeeded to the practice of his father in Williams- 
burg, but after a time removed to Albemarle County, where he mar- 
ried his first cousin Lucy (born May 5, 1751), daughter of Dr. Thomas 
Walker bv his first marriage with Mildred (nee Thornton), widow of 
Nicholas Meriwether. He settled at " Pen Park," and soon attained 
a lucrative practice in his profession. The friend and intimate associ- 
ate of Thomas Jefferson, he was an ardent patriot from the beginning 
to the end of the struggle for Independence. He served Albemarle in 
the House of Burgesses, and, as early as 1774, offered a resolution in 
that body on the subject of the Crown Lands, which was seconded by 
William Henry. He w^as gifted as an orator, and, when Lord Dun- 
more seized the powder of the colony, Dr. Gilmer harangued the 
citizens of Albemarle with such eloquence, that a company was im- 
mediately formed to march to Williamsburg to demand redress. Of 
this company Charles Lewis Tvas chosen captain, and Dr. George 
Gilmer lieutenant. The company marched to Williamsburg, but their 
patriotic mission was anticipated by Patrick Henry. In the Conven- 
tion of 1775, which met at Williamsburg, Dr. Gilmer was returned 
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by Albemarle County as the alternate of Thomas Jefferson. His wife 
was a worthy mate to such a patriot. During the early days of the 
struggle for Independence, the patriots in different sections of the 
country found great difficulty in corresponding with each other, and 
it became necessary to establish a secret means of intercommunication 
by private letter-carriers. Mr. Jefferson, during a visit to his friend 
Dr. Gilmer at this period, in conversation with him, deplored the want 
of funds to defray the expense of such correspondence. !Mrs. Gilmer, 
who was present, immediately left the room, and speedily returning 
with her personal jewels, of much value, handed them to Mr. Jeffer- 
son, and, with tearful eyes, asked him to use them in the cause of her 
country. Nor was she less a heroine than a patriot. When the British 
troops, under the command of Tarleton, entered Charlottesville in pur- 
suit of the Assembly, as has been detailed in a preceding sketch, Mr. 
A., a friend of Dr. Gilmer, was a guest of Mrs. Gilmer, her husband 
being al)sent professionally. Mr. A., mounting his horse, attempted to 
escape, but was shot down, and carried off by the enemy. Mrs. Gilmer, 
learning that he was still alive, determhied to succor him ; and, accom- 
panied by a maiden sister only, made her way perilously through the 
village, filled with drunken and disorderly troopers, to the presence of 
Tarleton himself, on her errand of mercy. He was so filled with admi- 
ration at the courage displayed by Mrs. Gilmer, that he not only de- 
livered to her the helpless and insensible form of her friend, but sent 
his own surgeon to attend him until Dr. GDmer returned. Mr. A, 
hapoily recovered, to gallantly serve his country, and to bequeath to 
his descendants a debt of gratitude to the worthy couple of "Pen Park.** 
The issue of Dr. George and Lucy (Walker) Gilmer was: i. Francis 
Walker, an accomplished scholar and writer, the first professor of 
law of the University of Virginia, and who selected in Europe the 
remaining six professors with which that institution* was organized in 
1825; ii. Peachy R. ; iii. Mildred, the first wife of the eminent William 
Wirt ; iv. George, married Eliza, daughter of Captain Christopher Hud- 
son, a gallant patriot of the Revolution. Of their issue, Thomas Walker, 
the subject of this sketch, was born at '^Gilmerton," his father's seat, 
in Albemarle County, April 6, 1802. He early exhibited studious 
habits, and, at the age of fourteen, was sent to live with his uncle, 
Mr. Peter Minor, at **Ridgway," for private tuition in his family. The 
tutor, a meek and quiet young man, was but a few years older than 
young Walker Gilmer, and occupied the same room with him and a 
cousin of the same age, William Gilmer. The mischievous boys often 
made the mild teacher the victim of their pranks, one of which was to 

•Sketches, Essays, and Translations by Francis W. Gilmer. Published, 
Baltimore. 1828, 12mo. He also reported *' Cases decided in the Court of Ap- 
peals of Virginia, 1820 to 1821." Richmond, 1831, 8vo. 
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crawl under his bed after he was asleep and to slowly raise themselves 
under him until he would roll out upon the floor. Before he would 
recover from his surprise, they would be snoring in their pallet. 

The beset pedagogue was at a loss to what to ascribe his nocturnal 
visitations, and quite believed himself haunted by evil spirits. He re- 
ported his troubles to Mr. Minor, who immediately suspected the true 
offenders, and soon detected them. The following morning the lads 
were. aroused from their slumbers bv an unusual tread upon the stair- 
way, and soon had reason to tremble at the stern presence of their 
uncle Peter, accompanied by a negro man, "Pudding, ' bearing a plen- 
tiful supply of bircnen rods. The order was given to "horse Walicer," 
and, in a twinkle, he was hoisted upon "Pudding's" back, and the birch 
uplifted over him. Walker begged a parley, and forthwith commenced 
an extemporaneous plea of apologies, entreaties, and promises of amend- 
ment, which arrested the impending rod, and finally prevailed upon his 
uncle to pardon him. To William, too, who stood by in quaking sus- 
pense, mercy was also extended ; and long after, in mature years, when 
the reputation of his fellow delinquent was established as an orator, he 
would often iocularlv recall this early occasion of peril, and say to Gov. 
Gilmer that he had heard all his great speeches, but never one so power- 
ful and impressive as the pathetic effort ftom the back of "Pudding." 
From " fcdgway," young Walker Gilmer was sent to school to Dr. 
Frank Carr, an excellent classical scholar, and a gentleman of extensive 
learning and much literary taste. The friend and companion of Will- 
iam Wirt, he is reported to have assisted him in the preparation of 
"The Old Bachelor." Here young Gilmer's talents were fitly nurtured. 
He was thoroughly grounded in classic lore, aud acquired a thirst 
for letters which was invaluable to him in his subsequent career. He 
remained two years under the care of Dr. Carr, and then continued his 
scholastic course under Mr. John Bobertson, a Scotchman, of whom it 
is said that he " taught more clever men than any other single teacher 
ever did in Virginia, and whose classical knowledge was such that he 
would often hear a recitation in Homer without reference to the book." 
From the school of Mr. Robertson, young Gilmer was sent to that of 
a Mr. Stack, in Charlottesville. Whilst here, as a member of a Thes- 
pian Society, he exhibited fine histrionic talents. Young Gilmer com- 
Eleted his studies in Staunton, the pecuniary embarrassment of his father 
ringing them to an abrupt termination. He now entered the office of 
his uncle. Peachy R. Gilmer, at Liberty, Bedford County, Virginia, as 
a student of law. This gentleman was an eminent lawyer, a fine clas- 
sical scholar, and possessed extraordinary conversational powers. Some 
of his letters were pronounced, by his friend and brother-in-law, Will- 
iam Wirt, as "inimitable specimens of epistolary style." Whilst at 
Liberty, and, indeed, for some years previously, young Walker Gilmer 
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was much aided and stimulated in his studies by correspondence with his 
uncle, Francis W. Gilmer, th<en a member of the bar of Winchester, 
Vireiuia. He was a close and assiduous student, and in less than a year 
applied for and obtained a license to practice law, and located himself 
in Scottsville, Albemarle County, withm a few miles of '*Mt. Air," the 
residence of Captain Hudson, his maternal grandfather; but, tempted 
by the wide field offered in the new western country, he removed in a 
short time to St Louis, Missouri. Very flattering prospects of success 
dawned upon him in that thriving city, but he was mduced to abandon 
them and return to Virginia from a desire to aid his father in the man- 
agement of his affairs and in the care of a large family. A striking 
instance of his magnanimity and generosity at this period is given. 
Alwa3rs a favorite with his grandfather, Mr. Hudson, the latter had 
made a will constituting him his sole heir. When Walker Gilmer 
heard this, he insisted successfully that Mr. Hudson should alter the 
provisions of the will, and divide the estate equally among his brothers 
aud sisters, after having first secured a competent provision for his 
father. In his new field of practice in Charlottesville, and the bar of 
Albemarle and the adjacent counties, Mr. Gilmer met with formidable 
competition in a host of legal and forensic talent, headed by Philip Pen- 
dleton Barbour, subsequently a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
United States; but competition only inspired greater exertion, and six 
years of unflagging devotion to his profession placed him in the front 
rank of the Albemarle bar. '*As a lawyer, he was distinguished for 
acuteness of mind, adroitness in debate, clear perception of the true 
issue, skill in the examination of testimony, a fine grasp of the strong 
points of his cause, and intuitive detection of the weak ones of his op- 
ponents." He was rather an able and skillful advocate than a profound 
jurist; and wielded more power over the sympathies and instincts of the 
jury than over the learning of the judge. In the year 1825, the dispo- 
sition to amend the Constitution of \ irginia began to manifest itself 
among the friends of reform in notable signs of a desire for concerted 
action. Notices were published for holding a Convention in Staunton, 
on the 25th of July, of that year, to consider the best means of effecting 
the common object, and meetings were held in many counties to appoint 
delegates to this Convention. A meeting of the citizens of Albemarle 
in favor of a Convention assembled in Charlottesville, in response to a 
call in the Central Gazette, Thomas Jefferson Randolph, the grandson 
of Thomas Jefferson, presided; and Thomas W. Gilmer ofiered a series 
of resolutions asserting the right of the people to change the existing 
defective Constitution, and recommending the appointment of delegates 
from the county to the Convention to be held in Staunton. The reso- 
lutions were adopted, and Thomas Mann Randolph, Valentine Wood 
Southall, and Thomas Walker Gilmer appointed delegates. The Con- 
vention met as appointed, and Mr. Giliuer attended. Thirty-eight 
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counties were represented. Among the delegates were some of the 
most prominent men of Virginia, among whom were Charles Feuton 
Mercer, Judge John Scott, John R Cooke, Callohill Minns, Daniel 
Sheffey, Lucas P. Thompson, Philip Doddridge, and others of like 
reputation and influence. The Convention remained in session for 
several days, and finally recommended, by a very large majority: 
1. The white basis of representation; 2. The extension of the right 
of sufl^rage ; 3. The abolition of the Council of State — a lingering relic 
of the earliest form of government of Virginia as a colony; 4. The 
adoption of some practical provision for future amendments; and, 
5. The adoption of a memorial to the Legislature to submit the ques- 
tion of a Convention to the vote of the people. Mr. Gilmer took an 
active part in the debates, and offered an important amendment to the 
resolution of the committee on the extension of suffrage, which was 
adopted. The speeches in the body were characterized by the Rich- 
mond Enquirer as being able and eloquent. It is noteworthy that the 
third and fourth measures of reform recommended were both rejected 
by the State Convention of 1829-30. Benjamin Watkins Leigh, by an 
effective speech, killed the former; and, when the Convention were 
about to adopt the latter, John Randolph of Roanoke gave it a sum- 
mary quietus with a senseless sneer and a demonstration with his skinny 
forefinger. While in attendance upon the Staunton Convention, Mr. 
Gilmer met with Miss Ann E. Baker, the daughter of Hon. John 
Baker, a member of Congress from Virginia. She became his wife in 
the month of May following. During the political canvass which resulted 
in the election of General Andrew Jackson to his first term as President, 
Mr. Gilmer became one of the editors of the Virginia Advocate^ a news- 
paper published in Charlottesville, and devoted to the success of the 
party of General Jackson. He had for several years been a constant 
contributor to the Central Gaaettey also published in Charlottesville, by C. 
P. McKennie, and had acquired some reputation as a writer. His co- 
editor of the Advocate was John A. G. Davis, professor of law in the 
University of Virginia, a man of rare modesty, brilliant talents, and 
profound learning. The Advocate was ably edited, and did good cam- 
paign service. During the editorial career of Mr. Gilmer a controversy 
arose between the Virginia Advocate and the Lyncfdmrg Virginian about 
the opinion of James Madison on the Bank question, which was carried 
on for some time with acrimony, and ended in a personal difiiculty 
between Mr. Gilmer and Richard H. Toler, the editor of the Virginian. 
Mr. Gilmer went to Lynchburg and demanded an apology from Mr. 
Toler for some ofiensive language he had used towards him, and, not 
feeling satisfied with the result of the interview, assaulted Mr. Toler. 
The parties afterwards became friends, and frequently met in the State 
Legislature on the most amicable terms. In* the spring of 1829, Mr. 
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Gilmer was returned by the county of Albemarle to the State House 
of Delegates. This period, which witnessed the birth of the great Whig 
and Democratic parties, was one of convulsive throe to the Nation; 
the political cauldron seethed with mad passions of party spirit. Mr. 
Gilmer was placed on the important committee of Courts of Justice, and, 
at the end of two weeks, he is recorded as moving to add to the stand- 
ing committees one on Revolutionary Claims. It was formed with him- 
self as chairman. He studied the subject fully, and by active research 
established, in his exhaustive report, unsatisfied claims of Virginia on 
the Federal Government which nad been overlooked or neglected in 
former settlements. He moved resolutions of instruction to the Vircinia 
Senators in Congress in relation to the bounty lands for the Virginia State 
and Continental Lines, which drew attention to the matter, and resulted 
in an advantageous change of the former provisions in favor of the officers 
and men of the Virginia State Line. During the Legislative session an 
effort was made to renew the charters of the State banks, though it would 
be three years before they expired. This measure was ably and success- 
fully opposed by Mr. Gilmer. At the spring election of 1830, Mr. Gilmer 
received the verdict of approval of his course in a re-election to the House 
of Delegates with an increased majority; and when, after the adoption 
of the amended constitution, new elections werQ held, his popularity was 
further vindicated by a vote nearly double of that of any other candidate 
for local suffrage of his county. When the General Assembly met in 
December, 1830, Mr. Gilmer was nominated for Speaker of the House 
of Delegates by William M. Hives, of Campbell County, who said in his 
nominating speech: *'Mr. Gilmer has left the traces of his genius upon 
the memory of the members of the last session, and the proofs of his 
ability on the journal." The former Speaker, Linn Banks, was, how- 
ever, elected. This session of the Legislature was one of the nK)st im- 
portant ever convened in Richmond. Upon it devolved the task of re- 
modeling the Statute Laws in accordance with the amended constitution. 
The ablest men in the State had been summoned to this dutv in the 
House of Delegates. Among them may be named : Beniamin Watkins 
Leigh, James Barbour, Richard Morris, Archibald firyce, Vincent 
Witcher, Tliomas S. Gholson, William H. Brodnax, George W. Sum- 
mers, George C. Dromgoole, and John Thompson Brown. The debates 
were marked by great ability, learning, and eloquence. Mr. Gilmer 
took an active part in all of the leading questions of the session, and won 
laurels from the ablest champions in this brilliant arena. In the winter 
of 1830-1, Mr. Gilmer was induced, by the solicitations of his friends, to 
undertake the editorial conduction of a political newspaper to be pub- 
lished at Richmond. He accordingly published a prospectus in the 
Enquirer of April 12, 1831, proposing to issue, on the Ist of July, a 
newspaper to be called the Times, but the scheme was abandoned in 
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consequence of his being appointed, hv Governor John Floyd, Commis- 
Bioner of the State to prosecute the Revolutionary Claims of Virginia 
on the United States. Governor Floyd, in his annual message, in speak- 
ing of this appointment, says of Mr. Gilmer: ''If zeal, talent, and 
assiduity furnish any augury of success, we may confidently indulge 
the most pleasing anticipations of it." Mr. Gilmer spent the greater 
part of the summer, autumn, and winter of the year 1831 in Washing- 
ton City, collecting the materials and preparing the evidence for as- 
serting the claims of Virginia before Congress, and thus escaped the 
excitement, during the legislative session of 1831-2, on the slavery 
question. In the spring of 1832 he was again elected a member of the 
House of Delegates. Mr. Gilmer was also a delegate from Albemarle 
County to the Convention held in Charlottesville, June 12, 1832, to 
nominate a candidate for Vice-President on the ticket with General 
Jackson, and of which James Barbour was the choice ; but the previous 
nomination, by the Baltimore Convention, of Martin Van Buren, nega- 
tived their action. 

In 1832, Littleton Waller Tazewell having resigned his seat in the 
United States Senate, William Cabell Rives, who had just returned 
from his mission to France, was nominated by Mr. Gilmer, in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, to fill the vacancy, and was elected without opposi- 
tion. Though Mr. Gilmer, by his absence as Commissioner at Wash- 
ington, had fortunately escaped the excitement of the discussion of the 
slavery question, he had now to bear his part in the fury of the storm 
which rose about nullification and appalled the hearts of the stoutest 
patriots with the menacing thunders of civil war. On the 10th of De- 
cember, 1832, General Jackson issued his proclamation, which, together 
with the ordinance of nullification and the other proceedings of the Con- 
vention of South Carolina, was made the subject of a special message 
to the General Assembly by Governor Floyd. It was referred to a 
special committee, of which Mr. Gilmer was a member. General W. 
H. Brodnax, the chairman of the committee, reported a series of reso- 
lutions disapproving the ordinance of nullification as passed by South 
Carolina, and requesting that State to suspend it until after the adjourn- 
ment of Congress ; but also condemning m strong terms the heresies of 
the proclamation of General Jackson, and reiterating the right of secea- 
sion as the proper remedy when all peaceful opi)osition to unconstitu- 
tional legislation by the Federal Government had failed. An interesting 
debate occurred on this report, in which Mr. Gilmer participated in a 
speech of great ability. He announced the essence of State Rights to 
be the right of a State to judge for itself of infractions of the Constitu- 
tion, and of the modes and measures of redress. The crisis was a fear- 
ful one, and Virginia met it nobly. She stood upon the troubled waters 
and lulled them into peace — sternly rebuking, on the one hand, the evil 
and mad spirit of aroitrary power which produced the proclamation, 
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and, on the other, calming and soothing the excited feelings of her too 
intemperate sister. Mr. Leigh was sent to bear a message of counsel 
and peace to South Carolina. Henry Clay, on the 12th of February, 
offered in the United States Senate his Compromise Bill, which was 
adopted; and when the Convention of South Carolina reassembled in 
March the ordinance of nullification was repealed. 

In the spring of 1833 Mr. Gilmer was again re-elected to the House 
of Delegates. When the Assembly met in December the subject of the 
removal of the public deposits from the Bank of the United States was 
warmly discussed, and resolutions were adopted in the House of Dele- 
gates condemning the course of Greneral Jackson as an arbitrary assump- 
tion of power, and instructing the Virginia Senators to vote for restoring 
the deposits to the United States Bank. Senator William C. Rives re- 
signed his seat rather than obey the instructions, and Benjamin Watkins 
Leigh was elected in his place. In the spring of 1835 Mr. Gilmer was 
again elected to the House of Delegates. The session of 1835-6 was 
perhaps the stormiest ever held in the State. The recently amalgam- 
ated political parties of heterogeneous and diverse elements were in an 
embryo state, and every man distrustful of his next neighbor in poli- 
tics. The discussions on the recently developed designs of the abolition 
party, which was retiring its hydra head, were fierce in the extreme. 
The question of the Presidential succession, with all the issues of the 
preceding administration involved, was a prolific factor of ferment. A 
fire-brand was thrown into the House by the Expun^ng Resolutions 
introduced by Colonel Joseph S. W^atkins, of Goochland County. This 
measure of party servility was adopted, and Senator John Tyler, as has 
been narrated in a preceding sketch, refused to obey the instructions, 
and resigned his seat, which was filled by the election of William C. 
Rives. 

In the Presidential election of 1836 Mr. Gilmer voted for Hugh I-aw- 
8on White, of Tennessee, in opposition to Mr. Van Buren. Both Judge 
White and General Harrison were voted for by the Whigs of Virginia. 
The shattered condition of the health of Mr. Gilmer induced him to 
spend the latter part of the winter of 1837-8 in the South, and at the 
fiolicitation of capitalists in Virginia he extended his journey as far as 
Texas, as agent for them in the selection of lands. This trip made Mr. 
Gilmer cognizant of the resources of the in&nt republic of Texas, and 
enabled him to form a just estimate of its value to the United States, 
and he was henceforth an ardent and fast friend of its annexation to 
our Union. W^hilst in Texas he was appointed by the government as 
joint commissioner with Mr. A. G. Burnley, to negotiate a loan of ten 
millions of dollars for the State. On receiving the appointment he has- 
tened by home, on his way to the Northern cities, to effect the loan; 
but his negotiations were broken off by the unfavorable turn of the 
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money affairs of the country, which soon resulted in the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks. He was compensated, however, by the 
government of Texas, with 85000 in the bonds of the republic, for his 
services. Mr. Gilmer was again elected to the House of Delegates of 
Virginia in 1838. Whilst engaged in legislative service Mr. Gilmer was 
a frequent contributor to the newspaper press, and in 1834 he published 
in the Richmond Whig a series of articles on the *' Bight of Instruction'' 
and other subjects ; and whilst in the North, endeavoring to effect a loan 
for Texas, he contributed to the Fennst^vanian some very interesting 
articles on the history of the Texan Revolution, which were extensively 
copied by the press. In the summer of 1835 he wrote letters weekly 
from the watering-places of Virginia to the Whigy in which he jgraphic- 
ally described the scenery of the <x)untry and portraved the characters 
and manners of those with whom he was thrown. February 22, 1837, 
he delivered an address before the Virginia Historical Society, at its 
annual meeting, which was published in the current number of the 
SotUhem LUerary Messenger. 

When the Legislature met in 1838, Mr. Gilmer was elected Speaker 
of the House of Delegates bv acclaim, his being the only nomination. 
He was re-elected Speaker when the House of Delegates met again, in 
December, 1839. February 14, 1840, he was elected Governor of Vir- 

finia, to succeed David Campbell on the expiration of his term on the 
1st of March. He entered zealouslv upon his duties. He was ex of- 
fficio President of the Board of Public Works, and, not being satisfied 
with the means of information at the command of the Board, he made 
a careful personal examination of nearly all the important public works 
of the State. This tour, in the summer of 1840, was at nis own pri- 
vate expense. The information thus obtained enabled him to prepare 
a very able and valuable message to the Assembly, lucidly presenting 
the public and material interests of the State. He also reopened with 
Governor Seward, of New York, a controversy for the surrender of 
Peter Johnson, Edward Smith, and Isaac Gransey, charged with slave- 
stealing in Virginia, and who were fugitives from justice. Their ren- 
dition was ably demanded. Seward, after a delay of six months, replied, 
refusing to surrender the fugitives. The exasperated Assemby of Vir- 
ginia, on the 13th of March, 1841, enacted in retaliation a law which 
subjected all vessels trading from any port in New York to Virginia to 
a search for stolen slaves. It was, however, made prospective, to allow 
New York another opportunity to redress the grievance complained of; 
and the Governor was authorized to suspend the operation of the law 
when the demand of the State should be complied with, and the law 
of New York extending the right of trial by jury should be repealed. 
On the 16th of March, three days after the passage of the retaliatory 
law, a demand was made by Governor Seward on the Executive of 
Virginia for the surrender of R. F. Emry, charged with felony in New 
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York, and arrested in Virginia. Governor Gilmer refused to comply 
with the demand until the demand of Virginia for the surrender of the 
slave stealers, as above, should have been complied with. Thus was the 
issue joined between North and South, but the Legislature of Virginia 
receded from its bold position, and failed to sustain Governor Gilmer. 
Debate ensued, and modified resolutions were passed and communicated 
to the Governor on the 18th instant. On the same day he sent to the 
Assembly a message in which he ably vindicated his course, and re- 
signed his office. The resignation of Governor Gilmer was a complete 
surprise to the Legislature. Much heated discussion ensued, and party 
spirit ran high. ThiB passions of his opponents led them to extreme 
measures. It was proposed to supply his place by a new election, and 
the commencement of the gubernatorial term was changed by enact- 
ment to the 1st of January; but the Legislature were unable to ^gree 
to elect a successor, and adjourned, leaving the office of Governor to 
be filled successively by the senior Councillor of State for the yearly 
term of such precedence, as provided by law. He was thus succeeded 
until the Slst of March following by John Mercer Patton. 

As soon as the resignation of Governor Gilmer became known he was 
solicited to declare himself a candidate for Congress from the Albemarle 
district He accordingly did so, and was elected by a handsome major- 
ity, and took his seat, on the 31st of May, in the Congress which had ' 
heen convened by the proclamation of rresident Harrison, dated the 
17th of March. 

In the meanwhile, the death of President Harrison, which occurred 
on the 4th of April, just one month after his inauguration, had devolved 
the Executive office on John Tyler, the Vice-President. There, was a 
Whig majority in both branches of Congress. John White, of Ken- 
tucky, was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Gilmer entered actively on the work of reform in Congress. He pro- 
posed the entire separation of the political press from the patronage of 
the Government, and that the Executive should be required lo report 
to the Senate his reasons for all removals from office. These were 
capital reforms, but failed. Mr. Gilmer labored, too, through the 
medium of a special committee, of which he was chairman, for re- 
trenchment. He served also as a member of the important Standing 
Committee of Ways and Means. On the 17th of June he offered a 
resolution for the appointment of a committee to examine into the num- 
ber of the officers or agents of the Government, modes of transacting 
business, and expenditures, to report at the next session if any reduc- 
tion in the expenses of the civil list, or in the number of persons em- 
ployed, might be effected. The resolution was adopted, and Mr. Gilmer 
placed at the head of the committee. 

President Harrison, in removing to Washington to assume his office, 
had incurred much expense, which had considerably embarrassed his 
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estate. A proposition to give to his family $25,000, the Presidential 
salary for one year, so enlisted the feelings and sympathies of all, that 
few men could be found of the opposite party, much less of those who 
had voted for him, bold enough to oppose it. Every impulse of Mr. 
Gilmer led him to vote for the bill, but thev were controlled by his 
sense of duty as a Representative. In a brief speech he insisted that 
(Jongress ought not to vote it in their representative capacity out of the 
public funds, but privately from their own personal resources. They 
had no right to be generous with the money of the people. He also 
ably opposed the distribution among the States of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands. He voted against the United States Bank in 
every form in which it was presented. The extra session of Congress 
adjourned on the 13th of September, after a session of about one hun- 
dred days. At the regular session, which began on the first Monday 
of December, 1841, Mr. Gilmer was transferred from the Committee of 
Ways and Means to that of Foreign Relations, of which John Quincy 
Adams was chairman. The action of Mr. Adams in presenting, Jan- 
uary 24, 1842, a petition from Haverhill, Massachusetts, for an immedi- 
ate dissolution of the Union, the debate which resulted f^om a resolution 
to censure him therefor, and the singular conduct of Mr. Adams in the 
committee, so disgusted Mr. Gilmer and four other members of it that 
they refused to serve any longer on it with Mr. Adams, and they were 
excused by the House. In the debate on the general appropriation bill, 
Mr. Gilmer, in a speech of great ability, advocated striking out all the 
contingent expenses. He zealously supported President Tyler in the 
independent course which the latter pursued. Mr. Gilmer was re-elected 
to Congress, in 1843, over William L. Goggin, after a warm canvass. 
When Congress assembled December 2, 18^$, the majority in the House 
of Representatives was changed, and was now largely Democratic. John 
Winston Jones, of Virginia, was elected Speaker. The Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Tyler having resigned, as detailed in the preceding sketch of his 
career, on the 15th of February, 1844, he nominated Mr. Gilmer to the 
Senate to be Secretary of the Navy. The nomination was at once unani- 
mously confirmed. 5lr. Gilmer immediately entered upon the discharge 
of the duties of his post with the avowed determination to carry into exe- 
cution the reforms which he had advocated in Congress, but an All-wise 
Providence intervened, and by a most afflicting dispensation removed him 
from his sphere of human usefulness. He was, as has been narrated, one 
of the victims of the awful catastrophe on the steamer "Princeton" on 
the 28th of February, 1844. Thus died Thomas Walker Gilmer, in the 
forty-second year of his age, stricken down on the very harvest-field of 
his faithful labors, and with the sheaves of gathered honors standing thick 
around him. He left issue four sons and two daughters: i. John, died 
unmarried; ii. Elizabeth, married Colonel St. George Tucker, Confed- 
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erate States Cavalry, soldier, poet, and novelist; iii. Bev. Qeorge Hud- 
son, a minister of the Presbyterian Church; iv.. Rev. Thomas Walker, 
of the faith of his brother, married Miss Minor; v. James B., a mem- 
ber of the bar of Texas, married Mrs. Elizabeth Ford ; vi. Juliet. An 
excellent portrait of Governor Gilmer is in the State Library at Kch- 
mond. A marble slab marks his remains at ''Mt. Air," Albemarle 
County, Virginia. 

JOHN BfERCER PATTON. 

John Mercer Patton was worthily descended. His father, Robert 
Patton, a native of Scotland, emigrated thence to America* some time 
before the Revolution, landing at Charleston, South Carolina, where he 
lived for awhile, but soon removed to Fredericksburg, Virginia, where 
he established himself as a merchant. He was very successftil, and 
acquired a competent fortune. He was a high-spirited man, and in 
fill! sympathy with the stru&;gle of his adopted countrymen for freedom, 
as a well-authenticated incident, which has been transmitted, emphatic- 
ally evidenced : 

Being a non-combatant, he was on terms of social intercourse with the 
invading Britons. On one occasion, whilst dinine with some officers of 
Tarleton's legion, one of them took upon himself to denounce in un- 
measured terms the people he had come to subdue. He was very free in 
the use of the terms " rebels," ** rebellion," etc., which he finally coupled 
with abusive terms with the names of certain officers of the patriot 
army. This, Robert Patton (who had been an indignant listener, but 
had curbed his feelings) could not allow to go unrebuked. He calmly 
but decidedly told the officer that he felt it to be right to inform him 
that some of those whom he had just named were his friends. This 
warning being disregarded by the officer, Patton threw a glass of wine 
in his face. This produced a storm of fury from the insulted officer, 
when Patton said the affair must be then and there settled ; and going 
to the door, locked it and put the key in his pocket. They fought with 
pistols across the table, and the officer was killed. 

Robert Patton married, October 16, 1792, Ann Gordon, daughter 
of the gallant General Hugh Mercer, who fell, mortally wounded, at 
the battle of Princeton, January 3, 1777, and who died nine days after- 
wards, and is buried in Christ Church, Philadelphia. Robert Patton 
(lied November 3, 1828, and his wife May 12, 1832. They had issue : 

i. Hrwh Mercer, born November 22, 1793; died in the autumn of 1844. 
ii. Robert, born September 11, 1795; member of the House of Dele- 
sates, 1821 ; died September 13, 1830. 
iii. Jmn Mercer, born August 10, 1797 ; died October 28, 1858 ; mar- 

* He was accompauied by a brother, who also settled in Virginia, and whose 
desoendants in Fairfax Gountj have intermarried with the Mason and other 
prominent Virginia families. 
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ried, January 8, 1824, Peggy French (bom 1804 ; died Septem- 
ber 14, 1873), daughter of John William8,t of Culpeper County, 
Virginia. 

iv. Isabella Oordon, bom October 21, 1799; died November 3, 1804. 
V. William Fairlie, M. D., Surgeon United States and Confederate 
States Navies, born June 15, 1802 ; resides with his son-in-law. 
General John R. Cooke, X late Confederate States Army, at Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

vi. Oe(yrge Weedon, born March 8, 1804; died October 29, 1804. 

vii. Eleanor Ann^ bom September 13, 1805 ; married John Chew, of 

Fredericksburg, Virginia, and has issue, 
yiii. Margaretta Potion, born November 1, 1807; died July 2, 1852; 
married Hon. John M. Hemdon, sometime Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia, son of Dabney and Elizabeth Hemdon, 
and a brother of the gallant Lieutenant William Lewis Hemdon, 
United States Navy, who went down with the ill-fated " Central 
America " off the South Atlantic coast ; of the late Hon. Charles 
Herndon ; of Dr. Dabney Herndon, who died n few years ago at 
his post of duty, during the yellow fever visitation of Mobile, Ala- 
bama; of Dr. Brodie Hemdon, of Savannah, Georgia; of the 
widow of the late Commodore Matthew Fontaine Maury ; and of 
Miss Mary Herndon, of Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

John Mercer Patton, the third son of Robert and Anna Gordon (Mercer) 
Pattou, as alK)ve, was liberally erlucated, and, adopting the profession of 
the law, commenced practice in his native city, Fredericksburg. He 
soon attained honorable distinction at the bar, and, embarking m poli- 
' tics, he was elected to Congress in 1830, and continued to serve in that 
body with conspicuous ability until 1838, when he removed to Rich- 
mond, and was elected a member of the Council of State; and as the 
senior Councillor, on the resignation, March 18, 1841, of Governor 
Thomas* Walker Gilmer, succeeded him as Acting Governor of Vir- 
ginia, serving as such until the expiration of his yearly term as senior 
Councillor, on the 31at of March, when he was succeeded by senior 
Councillor John liutherioord. In learning niid ability the rank of 

tThree brothers of the family of Peere Williams, sergeaiit-at-lHw, I>on(lon,and 
famous reporter — ^John, William, and Otho Williams — migrated to America early 
in the eighteenth century. John settled in South Carolina, William in Virginia, 
and Otho in Maryland. From the last was descended Genera) Otho H. Williams 
of the Kevolution. William Williams had issue two sons, John and William, who 
owned large tracts of land near Culpeper Court House, Virginia. The last was 
the father of John Williams of the text. 

t His sister Flora married the late Major-Qeneral J. £. B. Stuart, Confederate 
States Army. 
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Mr. Patton was acknowledged as second to none practicing in the 
higher courts of Virginia in his day, and which included an array of 
legal talent which has been scarcely surpassed at any period or in any 
section of the United States. In 1849 he was associated with the late 
eminent jurisconsult Conway Bobinson in a revision of the Code of 
Virginia. Mr. Patton died at Eichmond, October 28, 1858, and is 
buned in Shockoe Hill Cemetery there. A handsome fluted column of 
white marble, emblematically capped with several volumes, marks his 
resting-place. The tomb of his wife is near by. They had issue: 

i,Sobert W., who died in 1877; Hugh, Philip, Lucy Ann, all died 
in infancy; ii. John Mercery a distinguished practitioner of law; 
Captain of theBichmond Light Infantry BluBS (organized in 1793 — 
the oldest company in the State), 1852-55 and in 1859-60; Beporter, 
with Boscoe B. Heath, of " Coses decided in a Special Court of Ap- 
peals," and General Index to Gratton's Beports (volumes 2 to 1 1 
inclusive ; published at Bichmond in two volumes, 8vo, 1856, '57) ; 
Colonel, 1861-2, of the 2l8t Begimeat Virginia Volunteers, and for a 
time in command of the 2d Brigade (composed of the 21st, 42d and 
48th Virginia Infantry, and the Irish Battalion), Stonewall Jackson's 
division ; author of several theological works, among them The Death 
of Deaths; married Sarah, daughter of Alexander and Mildred C. 
^Lindsay) Taylor,* and hasiHSue ; now resides at Ashland, Virginia; 
iii. Isaac TF., married Miss Merritt ; Colonel of Louisiana Infantry, 
severely wounded and made prisoner at the fall of Vicksburg, and 
afterwards commanded one of the forts in Mobile Bay to the end of 
the late war; iv. George S., married Susan S., daughter of Andrew 
and Susan (Thornton) Glassell; f Colonel of 22d Virginia Infantry ; 
wounded twice in previous battles; and then at 2d Manassas ; killed 
by a shell while commanding a brigade at the battle of Winchester, 
in 1864 ; v. W. Tazewell, Colonel of 7th Virginia Infantry ; killed 
whilst leading his regiment in the memorable charge of Pickett's 
division on the heights of Gettysburg, in 1863 ; vi. Hugh Mercer ^ 
Lieutenant Confederate States Armv ; wounded at the second battle 
of Manassas; married Miss Bull, of Orange County, Virginia ; vii. 
James F., Lieutenant Confederate States Army ; wounded at the 
battle of Cold Harbor ; made Judge of Court of Appeals of West Vir- 
ginia; married a daughter of Hon. Allen T. Caperton, United States 
Senator ; died in March, 1882 ; viii. William M,, married Miss Jordan, 
of Bockbridge County, Virginia ; ix. JSliza W., married John Gilmer, 
of Pittsylvania County, Virginia. 

* Alexander Taylor was descended in the fourth generation from James 
Taylor, from Carlisle in England, who settled on the Chesapeake Bay, and 
died in 1698. President Zachary Taylor was also of his lineage, and other 
descendants have intermarried with the Pendleton, Penn, Hopkins, Lewis, 
Lee, Chew, Gibson, Morton, Glassell, Taliaferro, Conway, Ashby, &ittaile, 
and other well known families of Virginia. 

t The Glassells of Virginia are connections of the Duke of Argyll ; and his 
son the Marquis of Lorne» during liis visit to Viiginiay coidiaLly greeted hia 
Virginia coufiiiifi. 
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JOHN RUTHERFOOBD. 

The frequent representation of those of Scottish blood among the hon- 
ored Executives of Virginia is worthy of remark. Another instance 
now passes in review. Possibly no other city in the United States has 
been more honored in a class of citizens so representative of nmterial 
prosperity and influence as has that of Richmond in her merchants, w hose 
probity, system, and promptness have been widely proverbial quite from 
the period of its accession to such titular dignity m 1782. Prominent 
among these useful and excellent men was the justly esteemed father 
of the subject of this sketch. 

Thomas Rutherfoord, son of Thomas and Janet (Meldrum) Ruther- 
foord, who were both natives of Kircaldy, Scotland, was bom in Glas- 
gow, where his parents then resided, January 9, 1766. Having received 
the educational advantages of the grammar schools, and finally of two 
sessions in the College of Glasgow, he entered, in July, 1780, the em- 
ployment of Hawkei*ley & Rutherfoord, of Dublin, Ireland — a mercan- 
tile firm, of which his elder brother, John Rutherfoord, was the junior 
{>artner. They were exporters as well as importers, and conducted a 
arge trade with the ports of Europe and America. It was customary 
in the last century for youths designed for a mercantile life to fit them- 
selves for the calling by a regular term of indentured apprenticeship, 
which was entered upon by the payment of a fee. This had been the 
training of the employers of Thomas Rutherfoord, they having served as 
fellow-apprentices, in the province of Maryland, in the house of ►Spiers 
& Company, merchants and factors. Their pleasurable reminiscences of 
American life, as narrated to young Thomas, inspired in him a desire 
for a like residence abroad. This, together with his exemplified pru- 
dence, sagacity, and business habits, induced Messrs. Hawkesley & 
Rutherfoord to intrust him, at the early age of eighteen, with a car^n) 
of goods valued at £10,000 for disposition in Virginia. He set sail 
from Dublin, October 10, 1784, furnished with a letter of recommen- 
dation to General Washington from Sir Edward Neversham, member 
of Parliament from the county of Dublin. The vessel, the ** Jane and 
Diana," anchored in Hampton Roads, Virginia, December 21st follow- 
ing, and soon thereafter the youthful merchant located in Richmond, 
Virginia. He met with deserved success, was admitted a partner with 
his employers, and 8f><)n succeeded to the entire business, and extensively 
engaged as merchant, miller, and importer and exporter. He became in 
time one of the largest real estate owners in Richmond. He was a man . 
of strong individuality of character and excellent judgment, and a clear 
and vigorous writer. He contributed at different periods of his life ex- 
cellent papers to the press, on the commercial requirements of the nation 
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and the de8tructive influence of political agitation. During the discus- 
sion of the tariff question in Congress, in 1839-1840, the papers from 
his pen were among the ablest submitted to that body. His life, as a 
zealous member of the Presbyterian Church, was one of marked and 
uniform piety. He died January 31, 1852, affectionately reverenced 
for his worth and manifold usefulness by the entire community which 
he had seen grow up around him, and to the prosperity and progress 
of which he had so greatly ccmtributed. His remains rest beneath a 
handsome marble tomb in Shockoe Hill Cemetery, the predecessor of 
Hollywood (yemetery, and where lie alsd the remains of Chief Justice 
Marshall, Bishop Richard Channing Moore, John Hampden Pleasants, 
Judge Robert Httmard, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, John Wickham, 
Major James Gibbou, and many other distinguished contemporaries of 
Mr. Rutherfoord, whose memories are cherished in Virginia. Mr. Ruth- 
trfoord was married, August 21, 1790, by the good Parson John D. 
Blair (so lovingly remembered), to Sarah, daughter of Geddes and 
Mary (Jordan*) Winston. Mrs. Rutherfoord died March 2, 1839. It 
is of interest to note that her sisters married as follows : Mary, the Rev. 
John D. Blair; Martha, Henry S. Shore; Maigarety Dr. John Adams, 
long the Mayor of Richmond ; and Rebecca, William Radford. f The 
:8sue of Thomas and Sarah (Winston) Rutherfoord was as follows :| 

i. Maria, born August 9, 1791 ; died April ] 4, 1793. 

ii. John, the sulxject of this sketch. 

iii. Jane, born March 13, 1795; married, January 11, 1815, S. H. B. 
Meade, of Amelia County. She died Octooer 2, 1839; he died 
January 21, 1842. 

iv. &ra/t, born February 23, 1797; married, November 18, 1815, 
William Beverley Randolph, of **Chati*worth," Henrico County, 
Virginia. She died April 18, 1819; he die<l Mav 3, 1874. 

V. Thomas, lK)rn June 24, 1799; died August 13, 1803. 

vi. Manj, lK)rn April 10, 1801 ; married, in 18'J(>, Richard E. Harda- 
way, who died in 1830. 

vii. WiUiam, born May 18, 1802; married, April 20, 1843, Sarah Rad- 
ford Sherrard. She died September 15, 1873, in her fifty-first 
year; he died November 5, 1873. Ills s(m William married, 

* Her two KisterH married, resiK?ftivelv. RolxTt Rives (the f.ither of the late 
Hon. William Calx?ll Rives) and ColonerWilliam Cabell, Sr., of " Union Hill." 

t The descend ants of (ieddes Winston, who was of the same family as that of 
the mother of the orator Patrick Henry, in the njimes of Rutherfoord, Radford, 
Munford, Blair, Shore, Minge, Sheppard, Adams, Heron, Pickilt ((Jen. George E. 
Pickett, C. S. Army), Moseley, Carrinj^ton, Harrison, and others equally worthy, 
are among the most estimable of the |)eople of Virginia. 

X Of the grandchildren of Thomas Rutherfoord, which are quite numerous in the 
several issues, many have married, and he is now I'epresented in some of the most 
respected family names in the State. 
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October 28, 1874, Leslie, daughter of Dr. John F. Carter. He 
died November 12, 1876, and she married secondly, October 4, 
1877, Eklward S. Rose, real estate agent of Richmond. 

viii. Martha (Patsey), born August 13, 1803; died May 4, 1873; mar- 
ried, November, 1842, Thomas Garland Tinsley, of Hanover 
County. Both dead. Their son, James Garland Tinsley, is inter- 
ested largely in manufacturing enterprises in and near Kichmond. 
ix. ThcnujUf born March 20, 1805 ; married first, 1840, Isabella Syme ; 
secondly, Sarah, daughter of Spotswood Wiugfield, of Hanover 
County. 
X. Sarmul Jordan, bom May 1, 1806; married, November 20, 1834, 
Frances C. Watson ; died December 26, 1880. His son Thomas 
M. Rutherfoord, who married, April 16, 1872, Laura W., daugh- 
ter of the late James Thomas, Jr., is a prominent tobacco manu- 
fiu;turer of Richmond. A daughter, Mary Elizabeth, married, 
April 22, 1836, Charles A. Rose, a lawyer of Richmond. Both 
d^u], leaving issue, 
xi. Alexander Hawkedey, bom August 30, 1807 ; married April 10, 
1838, Keziah K. Clarke. Of his issue : James Clarke, return- 
ing from a European tour in 1861, was appointed a Captain on 
the staff of Brigadier-General James Dearing, Confederate States 
Cavalry, and gallantly fell in action. Another son, Alexander 
Hawkesley Rutherfoord, Jr., married, October 16, 1878, Rosa, 
daughter of the late Hon. James A. Seddon, member of Con- 
gress, Secretary of War ^of the Confederate States, etc. A 
daughter, Annie C. Rutherfoord, married, April 24, 1878, Gid- 
eon A., son of Isaac Davenport, Jr., a prominent banker of 
Richmond. 

xii. Elvira Rebecca, born February 4, 1809 ; died July 20, 1810. 

xiii. Augudm Smith, born December 5, 1811 ; died August 10, 1875. 

John Rutherfoord, the subject of this sketch, and the eldest son of 
Thomas and Sarah (Winston) Rutherfoord, as above, was bom in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, December 6, 1792. After preliminary preparation in 
the schools of his native city, he completed his collegiate course at 
Princeton, New Jersey. Having studied law, he was admitted to the 
bar of Richmond, and entered upon a successful practice. Taking a 
deep interest in politics, he early rendered effective service to the Dem- 
ocratic party, to which he was attached. In 1826 he was elected to 
the House of Delegates from the city of Richmond (then entitled to only 
one Delegate) and served, with some intervals, in that body until 1839, 
when he was appointed one of the Councillors of State, as provided by the 
amended constitution of 1830. As Senior Councillor, Mr. Rutherfoord, 
on the 31st of March, 1841, succeeded John Mercer Patton ajs Acting 
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Governor of Virginia, and continued so to Kscrve until March 31, 1842, 
when he was succeeded by John Munford Gregory. Governor Ruther- 
foord continued to serve as a member of the State Council until the 
year 1846. In 1836 he was elected President, or Principal Agent, as 
the office is termed, of the Mutual Assurance Society of Virginia, the 
oldest institution of fire insurance in the State, and which was estab- 
lished by William Frederick Ast, a native of Prussia, in 1794. In this 
position Governor Rutherfoord efficiently served for the long period of 
thirty years. His predecessor was James Rawlings, a highly esteemed 
citizen of Richmond, who resigned the position to accept that of Presi- 
dent of the Farmers' Bank of Virginia, vacated by Philip Norborne 
Nicholas to accept the Judgeship of the Sixth Judicial Circuit Gov- 
ernor Rutherfoord in early life took a great interest in the volunteer 
military, in which he attained the rank of Colonel, by which title he 
was familiarly known. He was the originator and first Captain of the 
Ilichmond Fayette Artillery, organized June 20, 1821, as the Rich- 
mond Light Artillery, by the former membership of two companies 
of artillery commanded respectively by William West and Andrew Ste- 
venson, and which had served in the war of 1812. The name of the 
(company was changed in honor of the generous friend of America, La- 
ikyette, on the occasion of hia second visit to this country in 1824. The 
company rendered gallant service in the cause of the South in our late 
v.'ar, its first commander in that period being Captain (subsequently 
( lolonel) Henry Coalter Cabell. 

Governor Rutherfoord married, April 24, 1816, Emily Anne (died 
A^ugust 26, 1871), daughter of John and Rebecca (Tucker) Coles,* of 
**Enni8Corthy," Albemarle County, Virginia. They had issue: i. John 
(hies (born November 14, 1825; died August 14, 1866), of **Rock 
( 'aetle," Virginia, represented Gt)ochland County in the House of Del- 
e\^tes for a number of years; married Ann Roy. Their daughter, 
-/.mi Seddon, married, June 25, 1880, Bradley 8. Johnson, son of 
Cl<'neral Bradley T. Johnson, late Confederate States Army, now of 
IWtiraore, Maryland, ii. Emily Anne, died November 16, 1880; mar- 
rod January 24, 1853, Patrick Henry Aylettf (born May 9, 1826), 
8>n of Philip Aylett, of King William County, Virginia, and grandson 
oT the orator Patrick Henry; editor of the liicbmond Enquirer and of 
tAe Times; Confederate States District Attorney for Eastern Virginia; 

* John Coles was the son of Major John G^les, a native of Ireljind, and hia wife 
Mary, daughter of Isaac Winston. Another daughter of John Coles was the wife 
of Hon. Andrew Stevennon, S|>caker of Congress and United States Minister to 
England; and yet another the wife of John iSingleton, of fcJouth Carolina. Ed- 
wani Coles, the first Governor of Illinois, was his son. 

t Patrick Henry Aylett was a descendant in the seventh generation of John Ay- 
lett, who emigrated from Essex County, England, in 1656, and settled in Virginia. 
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killed at the calamity at the State Capitol by the falling through of the 
floor of the Court of Appeals room, April z7, 1870. J.eft issue three 
daughters: Emily, married, December 20, 1876, John Panders, Jr.; 
Sarah, married Ihomas Boiling, Jr., a descendant of the Indian prin- 
cess Pocahontas; and Page. 

Governor Rutherfoord died at Richmond, August 3, 18()6, and is 
buried in Shockoe Hill Cemetery. Governor Rutherloord was endowed 
with a strong and well-balanced intellect. Unassuming and winning in 
manner, gentle and modest, yet firm in his convictions and steadfast in 
purpose, he was alike faithful in his public and private relations, and 
maintained a character admirable for its virtue and purity, its integrity, 
gentleness, serenity, and generosity. There is an excellent portrait of 
him in the State Library at Richmond. 

JOHN MUNFORD GREGORY. 

The ancestors of John Munford J Gregory were early seated in the 
Colony of Virginia. The family of Munford is interlinked with many 
others of prominence, and that of Gregory has always been held in 
esteem. Joseph Gregory received a patent of five hundred acres of 
land on Ware Creek (probably in James City County), December 6, 
1652 (^Virginia Land Records, Book No. 3, p. 136). Early grants are 
also or record to Thomas, Roger, and Richard Gregory, severely. The 
two last Christian names are favored ones in the family to the present 
day. The present deduction, however, commences definitely with John 
Gregory, a resident of Charles City County. He was the father of tw« 
gallant patriots .of the Revolution, whose names are recorded on the 
pension list of Virginia. || They were John Gregory, Jr., a man of 
family, and William Gregory, Jr., who, in 1776, were commissioned 
severally First and Second Lieutenant of a volunteer company raised in 
their native county, and which was assigned to the Sixth Virginia In- 
fantry on Continental establishment. The brothers served gallantly in 
the campaigns in the North, both being promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain — William in the staff department, to which he was transferred, and 
John as the commandant of his company, at the head of which ** he was 
killed in action on the Jersey line at a place called Quibbletown." 
He left an infant son, John Munford Gregory, wIjo, ut maturity, mar- 

JBy tradition the name of Munford was originally l)e Montford, and the 
blood that of the family of the Earl of Leicester — the Virginia representative 
haying been proscribed for political ofiences, and forced to flee from England. 
To the support of this tradition there is a grant of land of record to Robert 
Mountfort, dated 1695. Under that and the name Munford he received ezten- 
Bive patents. There are early grants also of record to Edward, James, and Joseph 
Munfoxd, severally. 

II The names of Obadiah, John, William, and Speltby Qregoiy also appear as 
pensioneirs. 
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ried Letitia Power, daughter of Ralph Graves, a veteran of the Revo- 
lution, who served in the cavalry corps of Major William Nelson. 
Their son, the subject of this sketch, John Munford Gregory, was born 
in Charles City County, July 8, 1804. He attended the **old field" 
schools until he attained the age of sixteen, after which he alternately 
taught school himself and was employed in farm labor. Removing to 
James City County, he for a time taught there ; and having commenced 
the study of law, entered William and Mary College, from which he 
was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of Law iu 1830. He was, 
in the same year, elected the delegate from Janies City County in tlie 
State Assembly, to which body he was continuously returned until 1841, 
when he was elected a member of the Council of State, and, as Senior 
Councillor by rotation, succeeded John Rutherfoord as Acting Governor 
of Virginia, March 31, 1842. He continued the State Executive until 
January 1, 1843, when he was succeeded by Governor James McDowell. 
In 1853 Governor Gregory was appointed United States Attorney for 
the Eastern District of Virginia, which position he held until the year 
1860, when he was elected Judge of the Sixth Judicial Circuit of Vir- 
ginia, and continued to serve in this capacity until displaced by the Fed- 
eral authorities in 1866. He then resumed the practice of his profession, 
i )ut was soon elected Commonwealth's Attorney for Charles City County, 
in which position he served until the year 1880, when feeble health cora- 
]»elled his retirement. In 1881 Governor Gregory removed to Williams- 
burg, Virginia, where he at present resides, supported, in his declining 
3 ears, by the soothing ministrations of an affectionate daughter. Stead- 
fast in purpose and of sterling integrity, the dignities enjoyed by Gov- 
ernor Gregory have been the just meed of unostentatious worth. He 
instanced his simplicity of character by refusing to occupy the guber- 
natorial mansion whikt the Executive of the State upon the ground of 
temporary tenure of oflSce. Governor Gregory married Miss Amanda 
Wallace, of Petersburg, Virginia. Their issue was: i, WiUiam Thoma,^^ 
M. D., a popular physician, married Miss Apperson, of New Kent 
County ; ii. Mary ELvzabethj widow of the lamented and lately deceased 
James P. Purcell, a highly esteemed citizen of Richmond, and a mem- 
ber of the well-known firm of Purcell, Ladd & Co., of that city, whole- 
sale druggists ; iii. John Munford, Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State of California, married a daughter of Rear Admiral Craven, Ilnitec' 
States Navy; iv. Letitia AlicCy resides with her father in Williamsburg, 
Virginia; v. Margaret Carroll, married Richard E. Waddill, a member of 
an estimable family of Charles City County; vi. Avmnda Wallace, mar- 
ried Colonel Robert A. Caskie, lately a gallant officer of Confederate; 
States Cavalry, son of the late John Caskie, Esq., of Richmond, and 
now residing m Missouri; vii. Martiia Hilly married Robert Galbraith, 
of South Carolina. 
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JAMES MCDOWELL. 

The honored names of McDowell and Preston, so closely interlinked, 
were both represented in the memorable siege of Londonderry, in 1688. 
The founder of the distinguished McDowell family of Virginia and 
Kentucky. Ephraim McDowell, there battled for the Protestant cause, 
with an elder brother, who sealed his devotion with his life. Ephraim 
McDowell, who was, it is said, a relative and near neighbor of John 
Lewis, the founder of the famous Lewis family of Virginia, emigrated 
from Ireland and settled in the province of rennsylvania some time 
prior to the year 1735; but, after a brief residence there, migrated to 
Virginia, to the home of his relative John Lewis. His son John 
McDowell and wife, who was Magdalene Woods, and whom he mar- 
ried in Pennsylvania, accompanied him. Father and son settled on the 
noted grant of Benjamin Burden, John McDowell becoming the surveyor 
of Burden, and securing from him a tract of one thousand acres of land 
in what is now Kockbridge County, and upon which he settled, calling 
his home ** Cherry Grove." He was killed by the Indians, with eight 
companions, near Balcony Falls, December 25, 1742. He left issue : 

i. Samuel; Judge ; father of the celebrated surgeon Ephraim McDow- 
ell, M. D., born in Rockbridge County, Virginia, November 11, 
1771 ; completed his medical studies at Edinburgh, Scotland, set- 
tled in practice at Danville, Kentucky, in 1795, and for years was 
the leading practitioner in the West; married, in 1802, a daugh- 
ter of General Evan Shelby; successfully performed, in 1809, 
the operation for the extirpation of the ovary — the first on rec- 
ord — and acquired a world-wide celebrity ; died at Danville, June 
25, 1830. He was recently honored with a statue at Frankfort, 
Kentucky. The descendants of Samuel McDowell are repre- 
sented in the worthy names of Reid, Moore, and others. 

ii. Javies, married Elizabeth McClung, and, dying in 1770, a post- 
humous son was born the same year — James, Colonel and the 
commandant of a brigade in the war of 1812; married Sarah, 
daughter of William rreston (and granddaughter of the founder 
of the Preston family, John Preston). Their issue was : i. Susan 
S., married William Taylor, of Alexandria, lawyer, and member 
of Congress, and had issue; ii. Elizabeth, married Hon. Thomas 
H. Benton, of Missouri, and had, with other issue, Jessie, married 
General John C. Fremont ; iii. James, the subject of this sketch. 

•ii. Sarah, married Colonel George Moffett, of Augusta County, distin- 
guished in Indian warfare, and in the Revolution, in which he 
fought from the beginning to the close. Their descendants are rep- 
resented in the names of McDowell, Bell, McCue, Hedges, Carson, 
Cochran, Crawford, Kirk, Miller, and others equally estimable. 
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James McDowell, the subject of this sketch, was born at the family 
seat, "Cherry Grove," Rockbridge County, October 11, 1795. He re- 
ceived elementary tuition successively from the Rev. Wm. McPheeters, 
D. D., and Rev. Samuel Brown. The wife of the latter, who was Mary 
Moore, was the heroine of a thrilling story of Indian captivity, which 
is presented in a little book entitled The Captives oj AWn Valley, James 
McDowell later entered Washington College, then attended Yale Col- 
lege for a year, and completed his education at Princeton College, New 
Jersey, from whicli he was graduated Master of Arts in 1816. He 
spoke the Latin salutatory oration on the occasion of liis graduation. 
Of the class of 1816, Mrs. Miller, the daughter of Governor McDowell, 
narrates that the Rev. John Maclean, D. D., so long the able and hon- 
ored President of the College, thus pleasantly collocated some of its 
members: ** There were three Macs in that class, and I tell you, madam, 
they were not the meanest fellows in it either. They were Mcllvaine 
[the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Ohio], McDowell, and [with a sig- 
nificant smile] Johnny Maclean." 

So pleased was Colonel McDowell with the success of his son James 
at college that upon his return home he presented him with a valuable 
tract of land, some 2,500 acres, in Bourbon C'ounty, Kentucky. Young 
McDowell now commenced the study of law in the office of the eminent 
Chapman Johnson, at Stiiuiiton, Virginia, but after having so perfected 
his knowledge therein as to be awarded a license to practice, suddenly 
relinquished the profession through peculiar conscientious scruples, which 
he thus enunciated: ** Others may be, but I don't know how I can be 
an honest man and a lawyer." In September, 1818, he married his 
cousin Susan, daughter of General Francis and Sarah B. (daughter of 
General William Campbell, the hero of King's Mountain, who married 
the sister of Patrick Henry the orator) Preston, James McDowell now 
removed to his plantation in Kentucky, but, after a residence there of 
a year or two, returned to Virginia to overlook the interests of his 
father, who had been stricken with paralysis, and near whom he took 
a farm, in the neighborhood of Lexington. This he made his perma- 
nent home, and here he raised his large family of children. He first 
entered public life in 1831, as a member of the House of Delegates 
from Rockbridge County. 

The summer of that year is memorable in the annals of Virginia as 
the i)eriod of the negro insurrection in Southampton County, which has 
l>een circumstantially detailed in the preceding sketch of Governor John 
Floyd. This tragic outbreak created a panic which pervaded the State 
even to its borders. The utmost terror prevailed, and so supplanted 
reason that people stood in dread suspense, awaiting supernatural vis- 
itations and terrible calamities. They watched the sun, and from the 
spots upon it drew portents of evil ; and when night came the darkness 
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was full of spectres. Labor was interrupted and all occupation disor- 
dered by the measures for safety adopted, which called men from every 
occupation by day and night for weeks as patrols. The wide-spread 
constematiob gradually settled into a belief in the necessity of legisla- 
tion regarding the slave population of the State. This subject largely 
occupied the deliberations of the session of the Legislature of 1832-3, 
and engaged the ablest minds in the body. Mr. McDowell, who had 
been again returned to the House of Delegates from Sockbridge County, 
took a deep interest in the prolonged discussion, and, in common with 
a number of leading Virginians, advocated progressive emancipation. 
From this time onward Mr. McDowell was continuously in public life, 
in the service of his State and in the National Council. An exalted 
patriotism governed all of his actions, for though decided and conscien- 
tious in his party sentiments and adherences, he had no sympathy with 
the popular catch-word "Our party, right or wrong." Our country, not 
our party, was the paramount consideration with him. He belonged to 
the Democratic school of politics — an affiliation which, it appears, some 
of his compatriots of the period could not appreciate. One of them, the 
late Henry A. Wise, then an uncompromising Whig, expressed his " won- 
der that such a genilefinan as Mr. McDowell should be a Democrat,** Yet 
Mr. Wise soon solved the paradox satisfactorily to himself, it may be in- 
ferred, since his asseverations as a Democrat, a few years later, were as 
enthusiastic as they had been as a Whig. 

In 1838 Mr. McDowell delivered before the Alumni Association of 
Princeton College an earnest and eloquent address which for years was 
sp)ken of in the strongest terms of admiration. So enduring was the 
impression made by this address that the committee of trustees of the 
College having in charge the arrangements for the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the foundation of the College— celebrated in June, 1847 — 
selected James McDowell for the orator on tliat occasion. But hip en- 
gagements, public and private, debarred his acceptance of the invitation. 

In Deceml>er, 1842, Mr. McDowell was elected, by the Legislature, 
Governor of Virginia, and on the 1st of January following entered upon 
the duties of the office, succeeding Acting Governor John Munford Gre- 
gory. Governor McDowell was an eurnest Christian and a consistent 
memiber of the Presbyterian Church. He was also a steadfast advocate 
of the cause of temperance, and, in accordance with his convictions or 
duty, excluded both wine and dancing from his private and official en- 
tertainments. Old School Presbyterian ism and total abstinence held 
sway at the gubernatorial mansion during his term. An expressive hon- 
viot of the late and lamented Colonel Thomas P. August, a prominent 
lawyer of Richmond, of infinite wit, who attende<l one of the entertain- 
ments of Governor McDowell, has been treasured by his friends. Taking 
a glass of lemonade. Colonel August, with a significant application of 
his hand to his chest, offered as a toast: '* Governor McDowelFs two 
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Aids — Cemon-ade and promen^ade. "' Bofbre tho close of his term of 
throe years as tbe Executive of Virginia, Governor McDowell was 
elected to a seat in the United States House of Representatives, made 
vacant by the death ofhis brother-in-law, William Taylor. He served 
in Conf]^res8 with conspicuous ability until 1851, and would doubtless 
have been returned again but that death intervened before the day 
of election. Ho died at Lexington, August 24, 1851, in the fifty -sixth 
year of his age. His wife had preceded him to the grave. They left 
issue nine children — two sons and seven daughters — as follows : 

i. James, a physician, married Miss Elizabeth Brant, of St. Louis, 

Missouri, and has issue. 
ii. Sally C. P., married, first, Hon. Francis Thomas, Governor of 

Maryland, and secondly, liov. John Miller, now of Princeton, 

New Jersey. She has issue by tiie second marriage, 
iii. Mary B.y married Rev. Mr. Eoss, of Bladensburg, Maryland, 
iv. Frances Elizabeth, died unmarried, 
v. Sophonisba, married Professor James W. MassiOjOf the Virginia 

Military Institute, late Colonel Confederate States Army (now 

deceased), and has issue. 
vi. Susan P., married Major Charles S. Carrington, a prominent 

lawyer of Richmond, Virginia, 
vii, Margaret Canty, married Professor Charles S. Venable, LL.D.. 

of Virginia, and late Colonel Confederate States Army, on the 

staif of General K. E. Lee. lias issue, 
viii. Thomas L., married Miss Constance Warwick, of Powhatan 

County, Virginia. He died in the Confederate States Army 

service, leaving issue one child. 
ix. Eliza, married Bernard L. Wolfe, Major Confederate Stater 

Army, and has issue. 

As a speaker, Governor McDowell was eloquent and effective. In 
Congress he acquired influence and reputation by the gravity of his 
demeanor and the moderation of his course, an<l particularly by his wise 
and cordial support of all measures tending to strengthen the l>onds of 
National Union. His most memorable effort in Congress was his speech 
on the admission of California as one of the United States, which is said 
to have produced an impression equal to any other ever delivered in that 
body. 

WILLIAM SMITH. 

To the distinguished representation of the name of Smith in the an- 
nals of Virginia some reference has been made in a preceding sketch 
in this serial. Doubtless the paternal ancestor of the subject of this 
biography was seated in the colony early in the seventeenth century, 
but it is proposed to deduce first his descent maternally, which is more 
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definitely preserved. Alexander Doniphan,* a native of Spain, whose 
name was thus Anglicized, a Protestant, migrated to England for re- 
ligious freedom, and thence to Virginia, where he married, some time 
before the year 1662, an heiress, Margaret, daughter of George Mott, 
a native of Scotland, and thus came into possession of a large landed 
estate, of nearly 18,000 acres, located in the Northern Neck. He set- 
tled in that part which was subsequently erected into King George 
County, and died in 1716, leaving issue three sons and three daughters, 
as follows: Alexander (the ancestor of the distinguished and vener- 
able General A. W. Doniphan, United States Army), Mott, Margaret, 
Elizabeth, Anne, and Robert. The second son, Alexander Doniphan, 
married twice — first, Mary Waugh, and, secondly, Catharine Dobbins. 
Of his issue by the first marriage was a daughter, Elizabeth, born April 
12, 1744; died January 15, 1809; married, in 1773, William Smith, son 
of Joseph and Kitty (Anderson) Smith, f born February 5, 1741 ; 
died January 22, 180§. Of their issue of four daughters and three sons, 
the eldest, Mary Waugh, born January 1, 1775; died September 15, 
1811; married, Decemoer 18, 1794, Caleb, (son of Thomas) Smith, 
born in 1761, and died in November, 1814. They had issue: 

i. EZiza, bom September 25, 1795; died August 14, 1797. 

ii. WiUianiy the subject of this sketch, born September 6, 1797. 

iii. Thmnas, born November 15, 1799; married Ann Maria Goodwin, 
of Caroline County; died April 4, 1847. He studied law with 
his brother William, and practiced for a time, but later entered 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal Church. By his un- 
wearying exertions he caused the erection of the handsome Gothic 
church in Parkersburg, West Virginia. Had issue six sons and 
four daughters. Of the former, Thomas G., who is married, 
resides with his family in Parkersburg. Another son, Caleb, 
was reading law when the war with Mexico broke out. He en- 
listed, served with distinction, and was made a Lieutenant of 
the United States Artillery. In 1861 he joined the 49th Vir- 
ginia Regiment, was made Major, and wounded and permanently 
disabled in the first battle of Manassas; died December 22, 1874. 

iv. Mary Frances, born January 9, 1802; married, December 14, 1820, 
Professor^ Alexander Keech, President of Potomac Academy, 
Virginia, who was offered by Mr. Jefferson a professorship in 
the University of Virginia. 

*The tradition held by Alexander Doniphan's descendants ir that he was of 
noble Castilian blood, and had been knighted for gallantry on the field of battle. 
The parchment patent of his rank, it is said, was carried to Kentucky by his 
great-grandson, Dr. Anderson Doniphan, in 1792, and is believed to be in the 
possession of his present representatives. 

tThe descent of William Smith, as preserved by his descendants, was as fol- 
lows: " During the reign of George I., Sir Walter Anderson, a native of Wales 
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V. Catharine Elizabeth, born April 10, 1804; married, December 7, 

182(5, John A. Blackford, and died December 4, 1844. 
vi. MarUuiy born July 24, 1806; married William Bell (died July 1, 

1879), brother of the wife of Governor Smith, 
vii. Jaifies Mad'vMm, born March 15, 1808; married, first, Mary BeU; 
secondly, May 22, 1845, his cousin, Martha Smith Boutwell; 
died Dcceml)er 15, 1853, at Donna Anna, New Mexico, on his 
way to take charge of an Indian Agency, to which he had been 
appointed by President Pierce, 
viii. Amui Maria, born December 3, 1809; married, January 17, 1833, 
Rev. Kicliard Johnson of South Carolina, of the Episcopal 
Church, who was attached to Hahapton's Legion dunng the 
late civil war, and gained by his gallantry the sobriquet of 
•*The Fighting Parson." He died February 7, 1872. Two 
sons only, living respectively in South Carolina and Georgia, 
survive of their issue. 

William Smith, the subject of this sketch, entered, at the age of seven 
years, tlie old field schools of his native county. King George, and some 
years later received tuition in Fredericksburg, Virginia, where he resided 
in the family of Judge John Williams Green. In 1811 he was sent lo 
Phiinfield, Connecticut, to continue his studies at the academy of Jal)ez 
W. Huntington, sulisequently United States Senator. Hwe he made 
considerable progress in the study of Latin and Greek; but the war 
with Great Britain breaking out m June, 1812, young William caught 
the patriotic fire of the period, and wished to enter the naval service. 
Having written his father to procure him a midshipman's appointment, 
the latter deemed it prudent to recall his ardent son home. He now for 
a time enjoyed private tuition; but, upon the death of his father in 
November, 1814, he was sent to the classical school of Rev. Thomas 
Nelson, at ** Wingfield," Hanover County. Mr. Nelson was a highly 
successful teacher for a long series of years, and many of his pupils di»^ 
tinguished themselves in science and in legislation. Young Smith con- 
tinued with Mr. Nelson until the age of eighteen, when he entered upon 
the study of law, first with Green and Williams at Fredericksburg, then 
with T. L. Moore in Warrenton, and finally for a brief period in the 
office of General William H. Winder, in Baltimore, Maryland. Hav- 

and an officer in the BiitiRh Navy, and Sir Sydney Sniilh, a native of England, 
8€ttle<i in Richmond O^unty, Virginia; and .Jo8ei)h Smith, a son of the last, 
married Kitty, daughter of Sir Walter Anderson." Another daughter, Anne 
Anderson, married Mott Doniphan, son of the emigrant settler, Alexander Doni- 
phan. Walter Anderson received from Lord Fairfax a grant of 818 acre« of 
land on Carter's Run, west side of the Bappahannock Kiver, and another of 
395 acres in June, 1728. 
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ing passed an examination by Judges Hugh Holmes, Robert White, and 
John W. Green, he was licensed to practice law, and qualified in the 
Court of Culpeper County, in August, 1819. His talents, energy, and 
fidelity speedily gained him success in his profession. An ardent Democrat 
ID politics, the ability of Mr. Smith was soon extendedly in request by 
his party. He responded cheerfully to its calls, though at personal sac- 
rifice, and persistently declined all political preferment for a long period. 
In 1836, wneu in his thirty-ninth year, he consented to become a candi- 
date for the State Senate, to which he was elected, and served through 
the term of four years. He was re-elected to this body, but resigned 
after serving one session. In the Presidential campaign of 1840 Mr. 
Smith effectively canvassed the State in the interest of his party, and 
greatly enhanced bis reputation as a public speaker. 

Early in the career of Mr. Smith as a lawyer he had been impressed 
with the illy-provided mail service of Culpeper County, and determined 
to improve such facilities. In 1827 he obtained a contract for carrying 
the mails twice a week from Fairfax Court House to Warrenton, and 
thence to Culpeper Court House. He renewed this contract in 1831. 
With this small beginning he in four years built up a daily four-horse 
post-coach line from Washington City to Milledgeville, Georgia. In 
1834 a violent attack was made upon the administration of the Post- 
office Department, W. T. Barry being then Postmaster-General. In 
the rapid development of the postal facilities of the Southern country 
the expenditures of the Department were largely increased. In the 
Blue Book, or official register of the United States Government, the 
salaries or compensation of its officers or contractors appear in con- 
nection with the names ; and, in the case of the contractors, compensa- 
tion for instances of additional service ordered to be performed is indi- 
cated by an asterisk. Every extra allowance beyond the stipulations of 
the original contract was thus designated. As the route of Mr. Smith 
was one of rapid development his entries of service were abundantly 
thus marked. The circumstance was noted in debate by Senator Ben- 
jamin Watkins Leigh, from Virs^inia, who, without calling the name of 
Mr. Smith, yet affixed upon him the life-long sobriquet of " Extra 
Billy." Mr. Smith obtained, January 1, 1836, the mail contract by 
steamboat and coach-line between Washington and Richmond. The 
previous contractors, Messrs. Edmond, Davenport & Co., of the latter 
place, started a passenger line in opposition, and for a few months there 
was a lively competition, which is transmitted in traditions of free pas- 
sage, and finally of the additional gratuitous inducement of a bottle of 
wine. It was ended by the transfer, for a consideration, of the con- 
tract to the former contractors. During this contest, in the month of 
Marchy Mr. Smith was seized, in Fredericksburg, Virginia, with a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism, which confined him to his 
bed, incapable of movement without assistance. Early in March, whilst 
still prostrated, and at a time when the ground was covered with snow, 
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intelligence was brought him that three of his ooaches had been over- 
tarned in Potomac Run, which w«fl vf*'^?' mnch swollen in volnme. 
Under the stimulant of strong excitement he demanded that he should 
be taken from bed, dressed, and placed upon his riding horse, and would 
take no denial. This was, with difficulty and much pain to himself, ac- 
complished. Urging his horse to full speed he speedily reached the 
run, plunged into the foaming flood, and ordered the drivers to his 
assistance. Reaching the coaches, singularly enough, he found that the 
excitement had freed him from the rheumatism. Dismounting into the 
water, his active exampU*. soon righted the trouble, and the coaches re- 
sumed their route. The rheumatSm was dispelled, not to return again. 
The resolution of Mr. Smith was strikingly exhibited on another occa- 
sion. Being deprived unexpectedly of the services of the captain and 
pilot of a steamboat which he ran between Baltimore and Norfolk, he 
undauntedly took command of the boat and charge of the wheel him- 
self, and successfully made the hazardous trip. Such energetic purpose 
merited the fullest pecuniary success, but it was unfortunately other- 
wise. The attention of Mr. Smith being divided between politics, hi:; 
profession, and his contracts, subjected him to the peculation of his 
agents, and financial disaster was the result. In 1841 Mr. Smith was 
elected to Congress over the Hon. Linn Banks, and served in that body 
until 1843. In December, 1845, he was elected Governor of Virginia 
for the term of three years, succeeding James McDowell, January 1 , 
1846. During his term he was an unsuccessful candidate for the United 
States Senate. In 1850 Governor Smith determined to go to California, 
where two of his sons were residing. He arrived in San Francisco in 
May, and engaged in the practice of his profession with much success. 
His first considerable fee was 93,000 for the examination into the cele- 
brated Suter title. California was admitted into the Union September 9, 
1850. 

Governor Smith was returned by San Francisco as its delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention which met at Benicia in the autumn of 1850, 
and was unanimously elected the permanent President of the body. In 
the State Assembly, which convened soon after, Governor Smith was 
nominated for United States Senator, but was not elected. When, on 
the 1st of December, 1852, Governor Smith determined to return to 
Virginia, such had been his success from his practice that he left in San 
Francisco property acquired therefrom whicn yielded him an annual 
rental of $18,000. Upon reaching Virginia, Governor Smith found the 

Eeople of the State much agitated about a redivision into Congressional 
Mstricts, rendered necessary by the Census of 1850. Upon the Legis- 
lature, then in session, devolved this duty. Under the new apportion- 
ment Grovemor Smith was elected to Congress in May, 1853, and served 
in this body by successive re-election until March 4, 1861. Betuming 
home, he was prostrated by sickness, and confined to his room for two 
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months. In the meanwhiJe the initial movement of our recent lamen- 
table civil war had been instituted. Governor Smith, feeling that the 
struggle on the part of the South "would need the employment of every 
element of its strength '' in the contest, was impelled by a sense of duty 
to enter the army, though in the sixty-fourth year of his age, and ** wholly 
ignorant of drill and tactics/' He therefore offered his services to Gov- 
ernor Letcher, and was promptly commissioned as Colonel and assigned 
to the command of the 49 Ih Kegiment of Virginia Infantry, then being 
organized, and containing only three companies, with which it inaugu- 
rated its subsequent long and brilliant career by a gallant participation 
in the first battle of Manassas. Its first commander thus warmly tes- 
tifies to its valorous worth : ** I will say that, in the numerous bloody 
fights in which it was engaged, it never broke in battle or gave me the 
slightest uneasiness or concern as to its conduct." During the summer 
and autumn it remained in camp at Manassas, completing its organiza- 
tion and being perfected in drill. During this period Colonel Smith, at 
the solicitations of his friends, announced himself as a candidate for the 
Confederate States Congress, and was elected. He attended this body 
when it convened at Richmond in February, 1862, leaving his regiment 
in the command of the Lieutenant-Colonel. Upon the adjournment of 
Congress, on April 16th, he rejoined his command. At the reorganiza- 
tion of the regiment, May 1st, he was elected its Colonel, upon which 
he resigned his seat in Congress. He participated with his command in 
the operations on the Penmsula, about Yorktown, and in those later 
near Kichmond. In the battle of the Seven Pines the loss of the rai- 
ment was fifty-five per cent, of its number. Of its service here Colonel 
Smith narrates : ** Anderson's brigade, of which my regiment was a part, 
was ordered to keep on the lefl of the Williamsburg road, and * To the 
front, forward march ' was the only order I received during the fight of 
jome hours. In obeying this order we had to encounter a formidable 
abattis, consisting of heavy felled timber, in which was also a 
row of rifle pits, and also, on the Williamsburg road, a formidable 
earth-work — the whole occupied by an enemy whom we could 
not see until we came into the closest proximity. It was on this occa- 
sion, upon the complaint of my men that they could not see the foe, that 
I gave the order to * flush the game/ which excited so much humorous 
newspaper comment." Colonel Smith effectively participated in the bat- 
tle of Sharpsburg, Maryland, on the 17th of September, 1862, the 49th 
Virginia constituting the right of the line in that memorable engage- 
ment. Colonel Smith was here severely wounded. One of his wounds, 
through the shoulder, it was feared would prove fatal. Before his wounds 
were healed he returned to the field, in April, 1863, having been pro- 
moted to the rank of Brigadier-General, and took command of the 4th 
Brigade, then lying at Hamilton s" Crossing, near Fredericksburg, Va. 
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He now announced himself as a candidate for Governor of Virginia, 
and was elected to this office by a large majority in May. Early in August, 
1863, he was promoted to the rank of Major-General. He entered upon 
his duties as Governor, January 1, 1864. He found that local defence 
was greatly needed, firom the frequent raids with which the capital was 
menaced by the enemy. He accordingly organized two regiments for this 
purpose from those who by reason of disabi&ty, as foreigners or contract- 
ors, or by age or non-age, were exempt from duty in the regular service. 
To each of these regiments was attached a company of cavalry. When 
called to the defence of the 'city lines. Governor Smith always assumed 
command of them, and the service thus rendered was in several exigen- 
cies highly impirtant. Another great want in the State was supplies 
of every descnption — ^food for man and beast. Towards this provision 
Governor Smith assumed the authority to employ as a purchasing fund 
the sum of 9110,000, which he drew in part from the State contingent 
fund, and Ijorrowed the remainder from the State banks. Be commis- 
sioned agents, some of whom were supplied with cotton with which to 
secure through the blockade such supplies as could only be obtained 
from abroad ; others procured from the South com, rice, and other need- 
ful supplies. The measure was signally successful, and profitable to the 
State, as an advance of ten per cent, upon the cost was charged to cover 
transportation and cx>ntingent expenses, whilst the public was protected 
from speculative extortion. It greatly assisted the Confederate Com- 
missariat in times of need, and upon the conclusion of the war the Con- 
federacy was indebted to the State in the sum of 8300,000 for such 
supplies. 

Upon the evacuation of Richmond, April 3, 1865, Governor Smith 
determined to remove the seat of government to Lynchburg. General 
Lee surrendering to General Grant three days after his arrival in that 
city, he determined to remove the State Government to Dan- 
ville, Virginia; but here, again, rapidly maturing events frus- 
trated his hopes. Eeturning home, he surrendered himself to the 
dominant Federal authorities, and received his parole. In the mean- 
time, however, a reward of $25,000 had been offered for his apprehen- 
sion, and it is a gratifying commentary upon the Virginia people that 
no one had thouj^ht of securing it by discoveriuK him. 

Governor Smith, since the war, has resided in Warrenton, Virginia, 
devoted to agricultural pursuits. He married, in 1811, Miss Bell, 
with whom he blissfully lived for the long period of fifly-eight years, being 
bereaved of his excellent companion January 7, 1879. They had issue: 

, i. WiUiam Henry, bom 1822; entered the United States Navy as a 
midshipman ; obtaining leave of absence, in 1850, entered into 
a private maritime enterprise, and was lost at sea in that year 
somewhere off the Sandwich Islands. 
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ii. James CalA^ wns licensed a lawyer, and, removing to California, 
was appointed a Judge of the Superior Court of San Francisco; 
member of the California Assembly; became a member of a 
great land company in Central America, was elected its presi- 
dent, and died at New Grenada of fever. 

ill. Mary Amelia, lx)rn in 1827; unmarried, and resides with her 
iather. 

iv. Austin E., born 1829; in February, 1853, removed to San Frtin- 
cisco, California ; appointed by President Buchanan naval officer 
of that port; resigned in 1861, and, going to Washington to settle 
his accounts, was held as a prisoner of war; finally exchanged, 
he entered the Confederate States Army as an Aid on the staff 
of General Whiting ; died from the effects of a wound received 
at the battlo of Gaines' Mill. 
V. Ellen, vi. Catherine^ and vii. John, all died in infancy, 
viii. VwmaSy bom 1838 ; graduated A. M. from William and Mary Col- 
lege ; after attending a law course of two years at the University 
of Virginia, settled in Charlestown, West Virginia ; served as a 
volunteer in the suppression of the John Brown raid ; appointed, 
in 1861, Major of the 36th Virginia Regiment; commanaed it at 
Fort Donelson ; captured a battery of the enemy under special 
orders, armed his regiment with superior arms from the field, 
and successfully retreated ; promoted to the rank of Colonel, and 
gallantly commanded his brigade to the close of the war. Since 
has served as Judge of Fauquier County, and at present efficiently 
represents it in the State House of Delegates. 

ix. P. neUy born 1839; graduated A. M., William and Mary College, 
and A. B., University of Virginia. In 1859 commenced the prac- 
tice of law at Warren ton, Virginia. Having lost an arm by acci- 
dent in youth, he was disabled from service in the Confederate 
Army; served in 1864 as Governor's Aid to his father. Acci- 
dentally killed himself October 13, 1865. 

X. Littleton Moore, born 1840; died March 10, 1849. 

xi. Frederick Wavgh, born 1843 ; volunteer in the 49th Virginia Regi- 
ment; wounded at the battle of Fredericksburg; appointed 
Sergeant-Major ; later served on the staff of his father, and sub- 
sequently joined the command of Colonel John S. Mosby, in 
which he continued to the close of the late war. Is married, 
and now living in Arizona Territory. 

Governor Smith retains in a remarkable degree his entire Acuities, 
mental and physical. His erect and alert carriage misleads one as to 
his age. He is still a most effective speaker, as his present earnest 
advocacy in public of the cause of temperance fiilly evidences. There 
is a fine portrait of him in the State Library at Richmond. 
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JOHN BUCHANAN FLOYD. 

The worthy descent of the subject of the present sketch has been quite 
fully presented in preceding biographies in this serial. John Buchanan 
Floyd, the eldest son of Governor John and LsBtitia (Preston) Floyd, 
was bom at Sniithfield, Montgomery (now Pulaski) County, June 1, 
1806. After a course of private tuition, he entered the College of South 
Carolina, from which he was graduated in 1826. Having studied law, 
he was admitted to the bar m 1828, and commenced practice in his 
native county. In 1836 he removed to Helena, Arkansas, where he 
continued to reside for three years in the successful practice of his 
profession. In 1839 he returned to Virginia, settling m Washington 
County. He had from tlie outset of his career taken a deep interest 
in politics, and rendered efficient service to the party of which he was 
an enthusiastic follower — the Democratic — ^as a public speaker. In 
1847 he was returned b^ Washington County to the State House of 
Delegates, and, whilst stdl a member of the Assembly, was elected by 
it Governor of Virginia, succeeding Governor William Smith, January 
1, 1849. It is of interest to note that the noble work of art, the Wash- 
ington Monument, which graces the public square at Richmond, was 
authorized and commenced during the term of Governor Floyd. It» 
was erected in accordance with the act of Assembly passed February 
22, 1849. A premium of $500, offered for the best design, was awardecl 
Thomas Crawford, of Rome, for the model submitted by him, and which 
was selected. The ceremony of laying the corner-stone took place on 
the 22d of February, 1850, in the presence of a large concourse of 
people. Zachary Taylor, President of the United States, and many 
prominent dignitaries were in attendance by the invitation of the Gen- 
eral Ajssembly. On the 27th of June articles of agreement were en- 
tered into with Crawford, stipulating that the equestrian group (in 
bronze) should be fifteen English feet from the upper surface of the . 
platform to the top of the chapeau, and that the surrounding six statnes 
should be ten feet in height. On the 10th of October, 1857, Crawford 
died in London, after completing models of all the statuary, except 
Lewis and Mason, and the '* trophies." A contract was then made 
with Randolph Rf>ger8, of New York, for the completion of the work, 
and the statues were ca«t at the Royal Foundry at Munich. The eques- 
trian statue arrived in Richmond in November, 1857, and was drawn 
through the streets of the city, from the river landing to the square, 
by the citizens themselves on the 24th of the month. It was erected 
with the statues of Henry and Jefferson, and unveiled on the 22d of 
February, 1858, witli appropriate ceremonies, General Winfield Scott 
and others of distinction being present. The statue of Mason was re- 
ceived and erected early in 1860, and, the civil war coming on soon 
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after, the monument remained in 9taixi quo until 1867, when the statues 
of Marshall, Lewis, and Nelson were received. The allegorical figures 
were all received in 1868, and with their erection the monument was 
oompleted. The following indicates the disposition of the statuary and 
the inscriptions on the shields of the allegorical figures: 

Finance, opposite Thomas Nelson, Jr., J Yorktown, 

\ Saratoga. 

Colonial Times, opposite Andrew Lewis, . . . / 5pi"^ Pleasant, 

*^*^ \ Valley Forge. 

Justice, opposite John Marshall, / Gre^i Bridge, 

*^*^ \ Stony Point. 

Revolution, opposite Patrick Henry, i Eiitaw Spruigs, 

*^*^ ^ \ Trenton. 

Independence, opposite Thomas Jefferson, . . i King's Mountain, 

I Princeton. 

Bill of Rights, opposite George Mason, / Guilford C. H., 

\ Bunker Hill. 

The total cost of the monument was 8259,913.26, of which, from do- 
nations and the interest thereon, was realized $47,212.67. A faithful 
representation of the monument and its interesting surroundings, from 
a special photograph, is presented in this work. 

Upon the expiration of the term of Governor Floyd he was succeeded, 
January 1, 1853, by Governor Joseph Johnson. In 1855 Governor 
Floyd was again returned to the House of Delegates by Washington 
County. In 1856 he served as Presidential Elector, and voted for James 
Buchanan, for whose nomination he had warmly exerted himself in the 
Democratic National Convention, and in whose favor, during the Presi- 
dential canvass, he had made many effective speeches in different parts 
of the country. In March, 1857, Governor Floyd was appointed by 
President Buchanan Secretary of War. His administration of the War 
Department was energetic, and it is claimed by his friends that his 
measures were actuated by a desire for its greater efficiency. The hos- 
tility of the Indian tribes in the West requiring the presence of troops, 
they were ordered thither by Governor Floyd. This measure and the 
distribution of arms among the fortifications of the Southern ports, sub- 
jected him to sectional animadversion when the great civil war was 
unhappily inaugurated. When Major Robert Anderson moved his gar- 
rison from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, December 20, 1860, and 
President Buchanan refused to withdraw the United States troops from 
Charleston harbor, Floyd resigned, and retired from Washington to 
Virginia, and was an earnest advocate for secession hy the Southern 
States. He was appointed. May 23, 1861, a Brigadier-General in the 
Confederate States Army, and commanded with Generals Henningsen 
and Wise in Western Virginia. The operations of General Floyd for 
a time were marked with considerable success, but on the 10th of Sep- 
tember, from an unfortunate want of concert between himself and Gen- 
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eral Wise, the forces under their respective commands were divided by 
the Gauley River, a deep and rapid stream. The force of Greneral 
Floyd lay near Carnifax Ferry. Here General Bosecrans, by a rapid 
march of sixteen miles, threw a largely superior force upon Floyd, at- 
tacking him vigorously, ^^g}^^ put an end to the struggle, when Floyd 
withdrew in tlie darkness. The Federal loss was 225, whilst the casu- 
alty of the Confederates was only twenty men wounded. New diiferences 
developing themselves between Uenerals Wise and Floyd, disturbed their 
unity of action and rendered their commands ineffective. Floyd lingered 
for awhile in the mountains, had some desultory engagements with the 
enemy, subsequently retired to Southwestern Virginia, and from there 
was transferred by the Confederate Government to the derartment of 
Tennessee and Kentuckv. He was in chief command of Fort Donel- 
son when it was besieged by General Grant. The Confederate authori- 
ties being dilatory in measures of sustenance recommended by General 
Floyd, and further defence of the post being impossible, Generals Floyd 
and Pillow, declining to {surrender themselves as prisoners, turned the 
command over to General Buckner, and with about 3,000 men of the 
garrison retreated on the night of the 15th of February into Tennessee. 
The fort was surrendered by General Buckner the next day, February 
16, 1862. Its fall was a serious blow to the Confederacy, and the re- 
treat of General Floyd was severely criticised. He never a«iin held 
a command in the Southern army, but the Legislature of Virginia, 
indignant at the treatment he had received, conferred on him the 
commission of Major-General, and directed him to recruit and organ- 
ize a division of troops from among the classes not embraced in the 
Conscription of the Southern Confederacy. These classes were so re- 
stricted that the task was not easily performed. By the autumn of 
1862, however, General Floyd had succeeded in raising a force of nearly 
2000 men, with which he moved into the country embracing the headf- 
waters of the Big Sandy River, where he several times surprised the troops 
of the enemy in that section, and captured and destroyed their depots 
of supplies. The exposure to which he was subjected in this incessantly 
active service seriously affected his health, and he was ultimately obliged 
to return home, to be prostrated upon what was destined to be his death- 
bed. His disease finally assumed tne form of cancer, or, more definitely, 
schirrhus of the stomach, — which, it will be recollected, caused the death 
of Napoleon I. He died August 26, 1863, at Abingdon, Virginia. 

General Floyd married in early life his cousin Sarah Buchanan, 
daughter of General Francis Preston, but had no issue. He was of 
commanding physique, and possessed oratorical powers of a high onler. 
There is an excellent portrait of Governor Floyd in the State Library 
at Richmond. 
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JOSEPH JOHNSON. 

The honored career of Joeeph Johnson was the just result of intrinsic 
merit and resolution of character. No factitious advantages of birth or 
education attended him. He was born December 19, 1785, in Orange 
County, New York, and was the second son of Joseph and Abigail 
(Wright) Johnson. His parents were poor, but their virtues com- 
manded esteem. His fiither had been a soldier in the war for Inde- 
pendence. Joseph was but five years of age when his fiither died, leav- 
ing a widow with five children. The family moved to Sussex County, 
New Jersey, in 1791, Joseph then being six years old. They resided 
there until 1801, when the mother, with a married daughter and son- 
in-law, and her two little sons, moved to Harrison County, Virginia. 
Joseph was then fifteen years of age, and was the chief stay and protec- 
tion of his mother and younger brother. He, of his own volition, soon 
formed an engagement to live with a respectable farmer in the neighbor- 
hood named Smith, and whose health was delicate. This proved to be 
an auspicious business contract. Joseph soon won the regard of Mr. 
Smith, became his chief manager, and lived with him until his death. 
He subsequently, before attaining his majority, married the daughter of 
his late friend and employer. This was a mutually fortunate and happy 
union. Mrs. Johnson was noted for her gentle and amiable character. 
She lived and died an earnest Christian, without an enemy, and beloved 
bv all who knew her. Four years after his marriage Joseph Johnson pur- 
chased the interests of the remaining heirs in the farm of his wife's father, 
and it continued his home through life. It adjoins the village of Bridge- 
port, a depot on the Parkersburg branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. Harrison County is now in the new State of West Virginia, carved 
from the old mother. At the time of Mr. Johnson's marriage, that por- 
tion of Virginia was almost covered with primeval forest, educational 
facilities were limited, and, as the time of Joseph Johnson by day was 
fully occupied, the simple rudimental knowledge which he acquired was 
the result of study by night, and later in odd moments. His application 
was continuous, extending into manhood, and he Avas thus truly, so far 
as his knowledge extended, a self-oducated man. The demand upon his 
time as a farmer continued exacting. As a means of improvement he 
originated a debating society, which met at night in the village near him, 
and subsequently became famed for the ability of its members, many of 
whom were honored with public station, here the talents of young 
Johnson attracted attention. His analytical and logical powers of mind, 
and skill as an orator were rapidly developed and acknowledged. In 
the discussions pending the last war with England, Johnson at once 
took position with the Republican party, as the advocates of war were 
then called. As the Captain of a rifle company of militia he was first 
brought into public view. When the Atlantic sea-board was threatened, 
in 1814, he called them together, and by a stirring speech influenced 
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them to a unanimous tender of their services to the General Govern- 
ment. They were promptly accepted, and the companjr marched to 
Norfolk. There, in the front, Captain Johnson continued in the service 
until peace was announced in the following year, when with a small 
remnant of his company he returned home. 

Now commenced the long and useful political career for which hia 
talents, decision of character, and unsullied integrity so eminently fitted 
him. In 1818 he was elect^ to the House of Deleg&tes, defeating the 
noted old public servant, John Prunty. In 1822 Mr. Johnson was 
again elected to the House of Delegates, but declined a re-election on 
the expiration of his term. In 1823 the Hon. Edward B. Jackson, of 
Harrison County, declined a re-election to Congress, and persuaded Mr. 
Johnson to ofier himself as a candidate for that body. He did so. The 
opposing candidates were Edwin 8. Duncan, afterwards a Judge of the 
General Court of Virginia, Colonel Thomas 8. Haymond, and the cele- 
brated Philip Doddridge. After a meeting of the candidates in the city 
of Wheeling, the first two withdrew from the canvass, leaving as com- 
petitors Doddridge and Johnson. Doddridge was the senior of Johnson, 
an eminent lawyer, a forcible and eloquent speaker, and in ability com- 
pared favorably with any public man of the period. Yet, after a 
neated and exciting contest, Johnson triumphed. He took his seat in 
the eighteenth Congress in December, 182o. Henry Clay was made 
Speaker of the House, and there was then convened in the two branches 
01 Congress the most imposing array of intellect that has ever graced 
the National halls. It was durmg this session that the election of Presi- 
dent of the United States devolved on Congress. In this memorable 
contest Mr. Johnson voted alone for Andrew Jackson from first to last. 
In 1825 he was re-elected to Confess over Philip Doddridge in a 
spirited contest. In the spring of 1827 Mr, Johnson returned to 
private pursuits, and was succeeded in Congress by Isaac Lefler, and 
he in turn, after a single term, by Philip Doddridge, who served until 
his death, November 19, 1832, when Mr. Johnson was elected to fill the 
vacancy, and served during the last session of the twenty-second Con- 
gress. He declined re-election in the spring of 1833, and recommended 
and supported John J. Allen, subsequently a distinguished Judge, who 
was elected. In 1835 Mr. Johnson again offered himself for Congress, 
was elected over Mr. Allen, and served continuously until 1841, when 
he declined re-election, and supported Samuel L. Hays, who, however, 
was defeated by the Whig candidate, George W. Summers. In 1845 
Mr. Johnson was again elected to Congress, over Colonel G. D. Camden. 
This was the seventh time he had been elected to Congress. At the 
close of the twenty -ninth Congress, in 1847, Mr. Johnson issued an ad- 
dress to his constituents, thanking them for their past confidence, declin- 
ing re-election, and expressing his wish and purpose to retire perma- 
nently from public life; but his constituents demanded his service in 
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the Hou.^o of Deleiratea, in which he served in the session of 1847-48. 
In 1850 he was elected a member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and served in that body as chairman of the committee on suffrage. 
Whilst a member of the Convention he was elected Governor of the 
State by the Legislature, under the provisions of the then existing 
constitution. In the autumn of 1851 the constitution which he had 
helped to frame was adopted, and under its provisions Mr. Johnson, 
who had been nominated by the Democratic party, was elected Gov- 
ernor over George W. Summers, by the popular vote, for the term of 
four years from January 1, 1852. This was the first election of a 
Governor of Virginia by the votes of the people, and Johnson was the 
first and only State Executive from the section now comprised in West 
Virginia. In his first message to the General Assembly, in 1851, 
€rovemor Johnson recommended the completion of the James River 
and Kanawha Canal to Clifton Forge as its western terminus for the 
time, and the extension of the Central Railroad (now Chesapeake and 
Ohio) from Staunton, by Clifton Forge, westward to the Ohio River, 
at or near Guyandotte ; together with a general system of railroads for 
the residue of the State. His recommendations were adopted by the 
Legislature, and the work on the dififerent lines began and rapidly 
pushed forward until the breaking out of the civil war in 1861. In 
the same message he called attention to the importance and critical 
tenure of the relations of the State with the Union, and foreshadowed 
the culmination which was so unhappily realized. 

In addition to the stations enumerated. Governor Johnson had sev- 
eral times served as Presidential Elector; and now, upon the expiration 
of his term, December 31, 1855, having attained the allotted age of 
the Psalmist, three-score and ten years, he finally retired to private 
life. His mental and physical powers were happily but little impaired. 
In his home of more than fifty years, surrounded by life-long friends, 
he dispensed a generous and joyous hospitality. In i\\\ the relations 
of private life he was a model of excellence. Proverbially punctual, 
his morals were pure and lofty. 

In person he was below the medium height, but with robust physique. 
He was dark in complexion, with brilliant black eyes that were singu- 
larly expressive in debate. He was permitted to remain in peaceful 
quietude for hut a few years. In 1860 he discerned the pending frat- 
ricidal conflict, and was sorely grieved. A strict constructionist of the 
Federal Constitution, regarding it as a written compact between the 
Stales com|K)siii£r the Union, he held that the Union was the creature 
of the Slates. He was never a secessionist per se. He loved the Unvm 
of our faihpTs^ and always advised moderation and patience. He ear- 
nestly hoped for a peaceful solution of the sectional differences until 
President Lincoln called upon Virginia and other States for troops to 
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subjugate those of their own blood. At this critical period he was 
called upon by his old constituents to address them publicly at their 
court house on their duty in the trying exigency. Thtmgh in the sev- 
enty-sixth year of his age, he promptly acceded *to their request, and 
urged them to side with their near kindred and to protect their friends. 
During the war the section in which Governor Johnson lived was over* 
run bv the Federal troops, and for personal safety he was forced to 
leave his home in the charge of a daughter and retire across the mount- 
ains with the Confederate army. Soon after the close of the war 
Governor Johnson returned to his home, where he lived peacefully until 
his death, February 27, 1877, in the ninety-second year of his age. 
The next day a public meeting of the citizens of Clarksburg was held 
to give expression to their sense of loss and appreciation of his worth. 
An excellent portrait of Governor Johnson is m the State Library at 
Richmond. Of the surviving children of Governor Johnson, a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. John A. Englisii, resides in Baltimore, Maryland; another 
daughter, Mrs. C. S. Minor, resides in Bridgeport; Henry G. Johnson 
is a farmer in Harrison County, J. S. Johnson a successful lawyer in 
Graflon, West Virginia, and Dr. G. W. Johnson is a practicing physi- 
cian in Missouri. A granddaughter, the daughter of Mrs. John A. 
English, is the wife of Dr. George H. Eyster, New York City. 

HENRY ALEXANDER WISE. 

The ancient family of Wise deduces definitely from William Gwiss, or 
Wise de Gaston, who located in Countv Devon, England, about A. D. 
1100.* From Sir William Wise, of this lineage, knighted by Henry 
Vni., sprang JoJin Wise, who migrated to Virginia about the year 1650. 
He was granted, March 24, 1655, 200 acres of land in Northampton 
County, on **Nondrice's Creek," in consideration of the transportation 
of four persons, one of whom was Hannah Wise, presumably nis wife. 
(State liand Records, Book No. 4, p. 52.) He also received, Septem- 
ber 24, 1668, a grant of 1,060 acres in Accomac County (formed from 
Northampton), ** between Skiskanessok and Annaucock Creeks." (No. 
6, p. 176.) The tradition is that he also secured an Indian title and the 
friendi^hip of his aboriginal neighbors by the payment of ** six Dutch 
blankets," and from this circumstance his extensive plantation was 
known as the ** Dutch Blanket Tract." He was a Justice of the Peace 

♦There are branches of the family also in WarwickHhire and Staffordshire^ 
England, and County Waterford, Ireland. Of the last is Lieutenant Lucien Na- 
poleon Bonaparte Wyse, of the French Navy, son of Sir Thomas Wyse, K. C. B. 
(Minister to Athens), and his wife Lsetitia, daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince 
of Cassino. Admiral Charles Wise, of the British Navy, represents the ancient 
branch. The arms of the Wise family are: S(l, three eheiTOfneh^ erniine. The an- 
cient crest war* a mermaid ppr.; but that now used, granted in 1400, is a demi-lion 
rampant {gu., guttUy ar.)^ holding in his paws a royal more. Motto: Avde, Sapere, 
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and a man of consideration and influence in the colony. He died in 
1695, leaving issue three sons and two daughters : John, William, Rich- 
ard, Barbara (married Robins), and Hannah (married Scarburgh). The 
eldest son, Mm Wue, married Matilda, daughter of Colonel Edmund 
Scarburgh, a member of the Council. He died in 1717, leaving issue 
three sons and three daughters: John, Thomas, Samuel, Mary Cave, 
Eliza, and Hannah, of whom John Wise, the eldest son, married Scar- 
burgh, daughter of Colonel Tully Robinson, of Welsh descent; was a 
Justice of the Peace, and died in 1767, leaving issue: John, Tully Rob- 
inson, Cassey, and Mary, of whom John Wise, the eldest son. Colonel 
and County Lieutenant of Accomac and Justice of the Peace (died 
1770), married Margaret, daughter of Colonel George Douglas, law- 
yer — a native of Scotland, and of the family of ('* Black Doudas") the 
Earl of Angus — and had issue : John, Tully, f ('assey, Elizabeth, and 
Mary, of whom Mcyor John Wise, the eldest, educated a lawyer, Clerk 
of Accomac County, served two terms in Virginia Senate as Speaker 
(died 1812), married twice — first, Mary (died August 9, 1796), daugh- 
ter of Judge James Henry, and, secondly, Sarah Corbin (died 1813), 
daughter of Colonel John Cropper, J of ** Bowman's Folly," a gallant 
officer of the Revolution, and President of the Virginia branch of the 
Order of Cincinnati. Had issue by the first marriage five children, and 
by the second five : Margaret Douglas Pettit, married her cousin Tully 
Ilobinson Wise;jy James Henry; Henry Alexander; John Cropper; 
Tully Robinson Scarburgh, of whom Henry Alexander Wise, the subject 
of this sketch, was born at Drummondtown, Accomac County, Decem- 
ber 3, 1806. Left an orphan at the age of seven years, he was edu- 
cated by his father's relatives, and, in 1822, was sent to Washington 
College, Pennsylvania, where he was distinguished as a debater, and 
whence he graduated in 1825. Attended the law school of Hon. Henry 
St. George Tucker, at Winchester, from the autumn of 1825 to that of 
1828, when he returned home, and cast his first vote for Andrew Jack- 
son as President. He was married the same year, on the 8th of October, 

TTully Wise married another dauf^hter (Tabitha) of Col. Geo. Douglas, and 
from them are descended : Geo. D. Wise ; Capt. Henry A. Wise, U. S. Navj (au- 
thor, married a daughter of Edward Everett) ; Qen. Geo. D. Wise, U. 8. Army ; 
and Hon. Tully R. Wise, 4th Auditor in the administration of President Tyler. 

t He was a grandson of Sir William Bowman, who built *' Bowman's Folly." 

II Of their issue is Tully Robinson, distinguished lawyer in California; G^rge 
Douglas, member of Congress from the Richmond district ; James Madison, mar- 
ried Ann Dent, daughter of the late James and Ann 'Dent (daughter of Hon. 
Alexander McRae, and ffranddaaghter of William Black, of the Falls Plantation, 
James River, and his wife Anne Dent, of Maryland) Dunlop; Gen. Peyton, mar- 
ried Laura Mason, daughter of Gen. R. H. Chilton, C. S. Army, Adjutant-General 
of R. E. Lee; Franklin Morgan, married Ellen, daughter of Col. Christopher Q, 
Tompkins, U. S. Army ; and Lewis Warrington Wise. 
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to Ann Eliza, daughter of Rev. Obadiah Jennings, D. D., of Washing- 
ton College, who was subsequently pastor of a Presbyterian Church in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Wise moved to Nashville, soon after his 
marriage, to reside, and formed a law copartnership with Thomas Dun- 
can, £2q. In 1831 he returned to Accomac County. In 1832 he was 
a Delegate to the Democratic National Convention at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, where he advocated the nomination of Jackson as President, but 
refused to acquiesce in the nomination of Van Buren as Vice-President. 
During the Nullification excitement he published an address to the 
electors of York district, in which he declared himself opposed, on the 
one hand, to the measures adopted bv South Carolina, and, on the 
other, to the Force bill and the President's proclamation maintaining 
the doctrines of the Virginia Resolutions of 1798, '* that each State for 
itself is the judge of the infraction of the Constitution and of the mode 
and manner of redress.'' In 1833 he was nominated by the Jackson 
party of the Eastern Shore of Virginia for Congress, in opposition to 
the ^Nullification candidate, and was elected bv 400 majority. His 
opponent, Richard Coke, of Williamsburg, challenged him aner the 
election, and, in the duel resulting, the right arm of Mr. Coke was 
fractured. On the removal of the Grovemment deposits from the Bank 
of the United States by President Jackson in 1833, Mr. Wise, together 
with sixteen other Democrats in the House of Representatives, went 
over to the opposition. He was re-elected to Congress in 1835, and 
again in 1837, as a supporter of the principles of Hugh Lawson White 
and John Tyler, who, m 1836, had been candidates for President and 
Vice-President, in opposition to the regular Democratic candidates — 
Van Buren and Johnson. He was at this time opposed to the Presi- 
dent's pet bank scheme to the Sub-Treasury, to the reference of abolition 
petitions to any committee, and to a protective tarifi^; and he was a zeal- 
ous advocate for the admission of Texas to the American Union. His wife 
dying in 1837, he married secondly, in November, 1840, Sarah, daughter 
of Hon. John Sergeant, of Philadelphia. In 1837 he acted as the second 
of Wm. J. Graves, of Kentucky, in a duel with Jonathan Cillev, of 
Maine — both members of Congress — ^in which the latter was killed : an 
occurrence that created a deep feeling in the country, and led to much 
denunciation of Mr. Wise, on whom for a time the chief opprobium of 
the afliiir rested. The nomination of John Tyler in 1840, by the Whigs, 
as a candidate for Vice-President, in conjunction with Greneral Harrison 
as President, was largely due to the management of Mr. Wise ; and on 
the accession of Mr. Tyler to the Presidency, after the death of General 
Harrison, his influence on the policy of the administration was very great, 
especially with reference to tne Bank question and the annexation of 
Texas. In 1842 Mr. Tyler appointed him Minister to France, but the 
nomination was rejected by the Senate. He was subsequently appointed 
Minister to Brazil, and in that capacity resided at Rio Janeiro from 
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May, 1844, till October, 1847. In the Presidential canvass of 1848 
he supported the Democratic candidate. General Lewis Cass, and was 
chosen an Elector. He was a member of the Convention of 1850, which 
revised the Constitution of Virginia, and in 1852 was again chosen a 
Presidential Elector, and cast his vote for Franklin Pierce. 

In December, 1854, he was nominated by the Democrats as their 
candidate for Governor, and immediately entered into a most animated 
canvass against the '* Know-Nothing " party, which had just been or- 
ganized in Virginia. Mr. Wise conducted the contest untiringly, and 
was brilliantly successful. From January to May he traversed &e State 
in all directions, travelling more than 3000 miles, and making fifty 
speeches, and such was the enthusiasm he created that persons would 
travel fifty miles to hear him. He was elected Grovemor by upwards 
of 10,000 majority. In 1850 his second wife died, and in rTovember, 
1853, he was married (a third time) to Mary Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. 
James Lyons, a sister of the late Hon. James Lyons, and a granddaugh- 
ter of Hon. Peter Lyons, a native of Ireland, the opponent of Patnck 
Henry in the famous '' Parson's Cause," and a Judge of the Court of 
Appeals of Virginia. During the administration of Governor Wise the 
Lecompton controversy of 1857-8 occurred, and though personally at- 
tached to President Buchanan, whose election he had advocated in 1856, 
he warmly joined with Senator Douglas in opposing that '* schedule of 
legerdemain," as he termed the Lecompton Constitution. In 1859, Grov- 
ernor Wise published an elaborate historical and constitutional treatise 
on Territorial Government, and the admission of new States into the 
Union, in which he upheld the doctrine of Congressional protection of 
slavery in all the Territories. 

Near the close of Governor Wise's term occurred the seizure of Har- 
per's Ferry by John Brown and his followers, and the execution of Brown 
at Cbarlestown, December 2, 1859, was one of the last acts of his admin- 
istration. Grovemor Wise was a member of the State Convention which 
met at Richmond, February 13, 1861, to consider the relations of Vir- 
ginia to the Federal Government, and was one of the Committee on 
Federal Kelations, to whom the principal business of the Convention 
was referred. The Committee made three reports March 10th. The 
majority report affirmed the doctrine of States Rights, demanded a fair 
partition of the Territories and equal rights therein, expressed the hope of 
a restoration of the Union, recommended amendments to the Constitution, 
recognized the rieht of secession, and advised a conference of the 
border States. Mr. Wise presented another report, giving the list of 
demands, requiring both the General Crovernment and the seceded 
States to abstain from hostilities in the hope of a peaceable adjustment 
of difficulties, and insisting that the President should only maintain a 
sufficient number of men in the forts, arsenals, etc., to preserve the 
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public property therein. A third report advised the immediate secession 
of the State. Upon the passage of the Ordinance of Secession, he 
entered heartily into the war. He was appointed a Brigadier-General 
in the Confederate Army, June 5th, 1861, and order«l U) Western 
Virginia. There he served in conjunction with General John B. Floyd 
until September, when he was ordered to report at Richmond. Thence 
he was sent to Roanoke Island, North Carolina, with instructions to 
defend it. At the time of the attack upon the island by General Bum- 
side and Commodore Goldsborough, February 7th, 1862, he was sick at 
Nag's Head, but the greater part of his brigade (known as Wise's 
Legion) took part in the action, and his son, Captain O. Jennings Wise, 
commanding the Richmond Light Infantry Blues, was killed. During 
the remainder of the winter, General wise remained in Richmond, 
being in feeble health. Upon his restoration, he was placed with his 
brigade in 1863 in command of the district between the Mattaponi 
and James rivers. His brigade consisted of the 24th, 34th, and 46th 
Virginia Regiments of infantry, one battalion of artillery, and a few 
companies oi cavalry, with head-quarters at Chaffins Farm. During 
the period of his command over this district there were some gallant 
attacks upon the enemy, including a highly successful reconnoissance 
behind Williamsburg, where the enemy were in force, and the final re- 
i^apture of that city from the Federals under the command of General 
Diz. He was relieved at Chaffins Farm by General Eppa Hun ton, and 
sent with his brigade to Charleston, South Carolina, under the com* 
mand of General Beauregard. While in Carolina his command drove 
the enemy from John's Island, in the rear of Charleston, and served 
gallantly and efficiently in Florida in two severely contested battles. 

!From Carolina General Wise returned to Virginia, and was put in 
command of the defences of Petersburg. He participated in the battle 
of Drewry's Bluff, his brigade driving the enemy before them, andpur- 
suing them until withdrawn by his superior commander. General Whit- 
ing, who feared to uncover Petersburg. At this point too, on the 15th 
of June, his brigade alone kept at bay for a whole day the corps of 
General A. J. Smith, until Lee had crossed with his armv to the south 
side of the James. From that time onward its history was that of 
General Lee's army at Petersburg, with its horrible monotony of rags, 
starvation and blood, ended at last by the surrender at Appomattox. 
After the war. General Wise made Richmond his residence, engaging 
in the practice of law, his son John S. Wise being associated with mm. 
' He published in 1860 several disquisitions on slavery, and in 1873 the 
** Seven Decades of Union." which is still a highly popular work. He 
served also as one of the State Commissioners on the Boundary Line 
between Virginia and Maryland, the final report on which was submitted 
to the General Assembly and published in 1874. General Wise died at 
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Bichmond, September 14th, 1876, and is interred in Hollywood 
Cemetery. He had issue by his first marriage : 

i. Mary ElizabetJi^ married Dr. A. Y. P. Garnett, a highly successful 
physician of Washington, D. C, and lately a surgeon in the 
Confederate States Army. 

ii. Obadiah JenningSy lawyer and editor of the Richmond Enquirer; 
Captain Richmond Light Infantry Blues; died February 8th, 
1862, from effects of wounds received at Roanoke Island. 

iii. Henry Alexander, Clergyman Protestant Episcopal Church ; died 
August, 1868; married Harriet, daughter of Richard Barton 
Haxall, merchant miller of Richmond, and has issue: Barton. 

iv. Ann JenningSy married Frederick Plumer Hobson (now deceased), 
and has issue : John Cannon, Henry Wise. 

Issue by the second marriage : 

V. Richard Akop, M. D., Professor of Chemistry, William and Mary 
College ; married a daughter of William F. Peachy ; now Superin- 
tendent of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum at Williamsburg, Va. 
vi. Margaret Ellen, married Wm. C. Mayo, of Richmond, son of Edward 
C. , and grandson of Col. John Mayo, who built Mayo's bridge across 
James River, connecting the cities of Richmond and Manchester, 
vii. John Sergeant, born at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, December 25th, 1846 ; 
was educated at the Virginia Military Institute and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia ; lawyer ; Lieutenant of Infantry of Confederate 
States Army ; Captain Richmond Light Infantry Blues ; late 
United States District Attorney for the Eastern District of Vir- 
ginia, from May, 1882, to March, 1883, and now Congressman 
at large from Virginia ; married Eva Douglas, of Nashville, 
viii. Speticer Sergeant, died in infancy. 

General Wise had no issue by his thinl marriage. 
A county of Virginia was named in honor of Governor Wise. There 
is a portrait of him in the State Library at Richmond. 

JOHN LETCHER. 

" Honest John Letcher," whose crest was his immaculate integrity, 
and whose talisman, duty, shamed in his honored and useful career 
mere heraldic boast. As nearly as man may of himself alone be the arbiter 
of his life's own destiny, was he the exemplification of the hackneyed 
term *' self-made.*' His success is an enduring beacon to aspiring 
youth, and an assurance of what integrity, industry, and lofty purpose 
may accomplish in the race of life. His life-springs yield to no personal 
disparagement in comparison with any class, however favored, and in 
him they united, it is believed, the several races of justly termed Great 
Britain. His father, William Letcher, was a scion of a hardy Welshr 
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man early seated in the colony. His mother was of that staunch and 
sterling Scotch-Irish yeoman stock of the Valley of Virginia, which 
has supplied the armies and filled the councils of our nation and ex- 
tended its Western empire. She was a Houston, and a near relative 
of the uuflinchinfi; hero of San Jacinto. John Letcher was born in 
Lexington, BockDridge County, Virginia, March 29th, 1813. His 
parents possessed scarce more of this world's goods than the "cotter's 
content as sung by their national poet. Young Letcher commenced 
life with the necessity of toil staring him in the face, but with a resist- 
less craving of the intellect. His home was within the shadow of one 
of our most beneficent seats of learning — ^now the hallowed Washington 
and Lee University — and his earliest associations were with students. 
Yet that which circumstance gave them could only be his by incessant 
toil. But the lofty goal of education was ever before him, and with a 
strong heart and unflagging purpose he grappled with and overcame all 
obstacles. At the age of fifteen we find him working at the trade of a 
tailor — whence, it must not be forgotten, also issued a recent Executive 
of our nation — ^but devoting every leisure moment to study. Unceas- 
ing labor brought him limited means, and soon after his majority he 
entered Washington College, now Washington and Lee University, 
where he acquired the foundation of a classical education. He subse- 
quently attended Randolph Macon College. His penchant was, how- 
ever, for law, and upon leaving college in 1836, he commenced its 
study in the office of the late Hon. William Taylor. Here he remained 
for three years, and in 1839 was licensed to practice. Whilst diligent 
in acquiring professional lore, he had not been neglectful of other 
branches of learning, but had applied himself also to classic and general 
attainment as well, always keeping in view the aphorism, '* Knowledge 
is power." He commenced his professional career in his native town 
ana was for years intimately associated with his late legal instructor, Mr 
Taylor, and with Governor James McDowell, whose encouragement 
sympathy and friendship in his early years of struggle he ever gratefully 
cherished. The ability and fidelity of the young practitioner immedi 
ately insured him success even amid competition with eminent talents 
among whom may be named Briscoe G. Baldwin, Thomas J. Michie 
John W. Brockenbrough, A. H. H. Stuart, and others whose names 
are household words in Virginia. Whilst pursuing his legal studies 
he -was a frequent contributor to the old Richmond Enquirer ^ the Fin 
castle Democrat^ and other newspapers the exponents of the Democratic 
party, with which he affiliatea. In 1839 Mr. Letcher established at 
Lexmgton the Valley "Star, and edited it with ability until 1840, in the 
advocacy of Democratic principles and the cause of education. At the 
bar he roscTapidly; a retentive memory, clear mental powers of analy- 
sis, and a habit of observation enabling him to comprehensively grasp 
the relations of his profession to real life as well as the issues of the 
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day. It is easily to be apprehended that he soon became promiuent in 
the political area as a public debater and canvasser. In the contest 
of 1840 he was present in the most heated encounters, traversing the 
entire Valley of Virginia, meeting the strongest intellects of the period, 
and meriting and receiving the warmest recognition alike from friend 
or foe. It was during this tour, whilst speaking in New Market, Augusta 
County, that an attractive face in a coquettish blue bonnet, among 
his auditors, so held him captive that a few years later witnessed the 
consummation of a life union of unalloyed marital content with its 
fair possessor — Miss Susan Holt. Plain, practical and frank of speech 
on the stump, as in private life, John lietcher seldom failed to carry 
conviction to his auditors, and he always commanded the respect even 
of his political opponents. In 1844 he resumed editorial control of 
the VcMey Star^ and was conspicuous for his zeal in the advocacy of the 
interests of Virginia and of the South, with voice as well as with pen. 
Among the measures which he earnestly pressed was the annexation of 
Texas, of which Republic his cousin, General Samuel Houston, was 
the President. In 1848 Mr. Letcher served as Presidential elector on 
the Democratic ticket, and when the Convention of 1850 was called to 
remodel the State Constitution, he was returned to that body by a 
majority of over 1,200, although his district was strongly Whig. His 
labors in the Convention were alike satisfactory to his constituents of 
both political parties, and strengthened his reputation for integrity and 
ability. In 1851 he was elected, without opposition, to Congress, and 
continued to serve in that body for four successive terms. Here he 
made a National reputation — one than which no more enviable could 
public servant possess. 

Though others may have been accorded the origination of great 
measures, his was a moral influence of which few politicians may 
boast. His political creed was '^ Strict construction, frugality in public 
expenditure, honesty in the public servant ; *' and in very truth he 
was a jealous guardian of the Constitution — ^the citadel of Ameri- 
can Hberty—and an uncompromising sentinel, challenging every infraction 
of the invested rights of the nation. By his rigid adherence to sterling 
principles and his unswerving fidelity to the interest of the people, he 
justly earned the proud sobriquet, '* Honest John Letcher — the wateh-dog 
of the Treastiryj" which distinction he righteously maintained throughout 
life. In 1859, after a spirited contest, John Letcher was elected Gov- 
ernor of Virginia over William L. Goggin, and took his seat January 
1st, 1860, at one of the most trying periods in the history of the 
Commonwealth. Soon the fires of secession were lighted throughout 
the length and breadth of the Southern land, and popular clamor 
within and without her borders demanded that Virginia should be 
hurled into the vortex of disunion. Governor Letcher was inherently 
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attached to the Union. Calmly, sorrowfully, amid the tempestuous 
waves of pai^sion and under bitter vituperation, be surveyed the 
situation, looking into the future with almost prophetic ken, and coun- 
selled moderation, forbearance, and conciliation^ He loved the Union 
sincerely and absorbingly. An incident attendant upon the deliberations 
of the Uonvention is characteristically noteworthy. Many hot-blooded 
politicians, followers of the school of Calhoun, were untiring in their 
efforts to influence the action of the Convention and control that of 
Governor Letcher, who by them was regarded with great suspicion. Some 
of the most intemperate and daring among them threatened to haul 
down the American flag, which, with that of Virginia, floated over the 
State Capitol. Against this the will of Letcher interposed, and not 
until Virginia had severed her bonds with the Union by solemn act of 
Convention would he sufler the Stars and Stripes to be removed. Then, 
the issue having come between honor and dishonor ; after Virginia had 
sued for peace and compromise almost on bended knee; when she 
had thrown herself into the breach and had been insultingly rebufied — 
then it was that the lamb became a lion's whelp, and John Letcher raised 
the rallying cry that echoed and re-echoed throughout the Sunny South. 
Then it was that his executive ability was pre-eminent and became all- 
sustaining to the people. During nearly three years of the conflict. Gov- 
ernor Letcher controlled the war policy of the State, and was a tower 
of strength to the Southern Confederacy. His every energy, physical 
and mental, was devoted to the cause. Never despairing, ever fruitful 
of resource, quick to determine and equally quicK to act. When he 
spoke, the highest in authority gave respectful ear. His foresight an- 
ticipated many an issue that might otherwise have proved disastrous. 
It was his habit to meet difficulty on the threshold and overcome it there 
and then, and this served him and the Confederacy in many a critical 
moment. During the bread riot in Richmond, when the fate of the 
city trembled in the balance and the Confederate authorities were 
powerless, it was his decision that averted the impending catastrophe. 
The threats and entreaties of President Davis and the Secretary of 
War were whistled down the wind by the overwrought mob, but when 
the War Governor came to the front, watch in hand, and surrounded b}' 
the &ithful Public Guard * of the State, commanded by the late Captain 
Edward 8. Gay, and gave the rioters three minutes in which to disperse, 
they knew that his resolve was fixed and brooked no disobedience. It was 

* This company, organized in 1801, had its quarters in the old State Armory 
near the Tredegar Iron Works, and a portion of which, spared by the conflagra- 
tion of April 3d, 1865, is still standing, a memorial of the past The Guard, 
which patrolled the public buildings and grounds at Richmond, used to be 
jocosely termed the " Standing Army of Virginia," as it was for years the only 
military body upon State establishment in the Union. It was disbanded by 
Federal authority in 1867. 
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Governor Letcher who hurried troops to the front as soon us the State 
seceded, and saw that they were drilled by the State Cadets of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute; and it was he who virtually placed Lee in 
command of the Virginia troops, and who first recognized the military 
genius of Jackson, and whose influence later retained in the service 
that chieftain when, upon a conflict of authority between himself and 
General Loring, and his complaints were disregarded by the Confeder- 
ate War Department, he tendered his resignation through his personal 
friend, Grovernor Letcher. But the record of Governor Letcher is 
historical, and naught of detail may now add to its lustre. He knew 
no policy inconsistent with his duty to his State, and while his relations to 
the Confederacy challenge a breath of suspicion, his motto was Virginia, 
first, last, and always. He passed from the gubernatorial chair with 
the affection and enduring gratitude of the entire people of his beloved 
State. Immediately after the war he was arrested by the United States 
authorities, without specific charge, and for some months was confined 
in the Old Capitol prison at Washington. During the war his home 
was burned by the vandal raider, General Hunter, at the time of the 
destruction of the Virginia Military Institute, in June, 1864, and upon 
Governor Letcher's release from prison he returned to Lexington and 
applied himself to building up his shattered fortunes in the practice of 
his profession. He remainea in private life until 1875, when he was 
elected to the House of Delegates, and there originated the well-known ''dog 
law " for the protection of sheep husbandry. In 1876, whilst in attend- 
ance upon the Assembly, he was suddenly and without premonition, 
after a busy day of legislative service, stricken with paralysis. Whilst 
thus prostrate the State Senate, to show their appreciation of his public 
services, passed a joint resolution providing for the payment of all ex- 
penses incident upon his illness, but with lofty patriotism he gratefully 
but firmly declined the provision. He said, ** The precedent is an un- 
safe one at all times, and especially so now in the distressed condition of 
our people, whose lot I claim to be my lot.*' Governor Letcher peace- 
fully passed to the final reward of a well-spent life, at Lexington, in 
the midst of his family, January 26th, 1884. A joint resolution of re- 
spect to his memory was passed by the General Assembly then in session, 
and eloquent and touching eulogies to his worth were delivered in both of 
its branches. In the preamble to the resolutions the eminent services of 
Governor Letcher are thus recited : ** Through a life-time covering the 
most eventful period in the history of Virginia, the great powers of his 
mind and the warm affections of his heart were devoted with constant 
faithfulness and energy to the service of his State and country. As a 
representative of Virginia in the Congress of the United States, as her 
Governor in the most trying eix)ch of her history, he won the love and 
admiration of her people, and a place in that history, where his name 
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will live as long as unswerving honesty in the administration of public 
trust and great ability, wisdom and patriotism in the discharge of 
official duty shall be honored among men." His veperable wife and 
seven children survive Grovernor Letcher : Samuel Houston, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Lexington, who gallantly served as the Colonel of the 
58th Virginia Infantry during the late war; John Davidson, a 
civil engineer ; Greerdee Davidson, now a cadet at the Virginia Military 
Institute ; Elizabeth Stuart ; Margaret Kinney, married, February 26th, 
1884, Robert J. Showell, of Maryland ; Virginia Lee, and Fannie W. 
Letcher. There is an excellent portrait of Grovernor Letcher in the 
State Library at Richmond, Virgmia. 

FRANCIS H. PIERPONT. 

Another example is now presented of an honorable and successful 
career attendant upon probity and persistent purpose. 

Francis H. Pierpont, third son of Francis and Catharine (Weaver) 
Pierpont, was born January 25th, 1814, in Monongalia County, Vir- 
ginia, four miles east of Morgantown, on the farm settled by his grand- 
^ther, John Pierpont, a native of New York, in 1770, then in West 
Augusta County, who erected a dwelling and a block-house, also, for 
protection against the Indians. In the last was opened the first land 
office in that section of the State. John Pierpont married a daughter 
of Colonel Z. Morgan, the proprietor of Morgantown, and who mi- 
grated thither from Eastern Virginia. Joseph Weaver, the maternal 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, a native of Central Pennsyl- 
vania, settled on a farm near Morgantown about 1785. In 1814 
Francis Pierpont moved from the homestead to land purchased by him 
in Harrison County, about two miles from the present Fairihont, 
Marion County, West Virginia. In 1827 he made his residence in 
Fairmont and conducted a tannery in connection with his &rm. His 
son, young Francis, assisted his father in his several occupations until 
manhood. His educational opportunities were in the meanwhile 
limited. In June, 1835, he entered Allegheny College, at Meadville, 
Pa., from whence he was graduated with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in September, 1839. He now taught school until 1841, when he 
removed to the State of Mississippi, where he continued teaching, but 
the following year he was recalled to Virginia by the failing health of 
his father. Having studied law in the leisure intervals of his career as 
a teacher, he was now admitted to the bar. From 1848 for a period of 
eight years, he served as the local counsel of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company for the counties of Marion and Taylor. In 1853 he 
engaged in mining and shipping coal by rail, and a little later in the 
manufacture of fire bricks. In December, 1854, he married Julia A. , 
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daughter of Rev. Samuel Robinson, a Presbyterian minister of New 
York. In religious faith Mr. Pierpont was himself a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with which he connected himself at the 
age of seventeen. Reared in a section in which there were but few slaves, 
and deeplv impressed in his youth by several instances of emancipation 
of whicn he was cognizant, his prejudices against the institution of 
davery strengthened with his years. His onservation of the planta- 
tion system in Mississippi confirmed him as an uncompromising 
opponent of slavery. He early took an interest in politics, and though 
not an aspirant for office, he actively participated in the campaigns of 
the Whig party, with which he affiliated from 1844 to 1860. In 1848 
he was a Presidential elector on the Taylor ticket. In the momentous 
Presidential campaign of 1860, Mr. Pierpont charged the Democratic 
party with a predetermined design to dismember the Union, and asserted 
that the split in the party at Baltimore was with the expectancy that it 
would secure the election of a Republican President and precipitate 
secession. Whilst the Ordinance of Secession, passed April 17th, 1861, 
by the State Convention at Richmond, was ratified by the people of 
£lastern Virginia, the vote in Western Virginia was largely against it. 
In this dilemma, Mr. Pierpont conceived the idea of a " restored gov- 
ernment," and at his instigation a Convention en masse was held at 
Wheeling on the 11th of May, 1861, which was attended by the leading 
men of Northwestern Virginia. After a session of two days spent in 
fruitless discussion, Mr. Pierpont proposed a Convention to be held at 
Wheeling on the 11th of June following, to be composed of delegates 
favorable to the Union, from among those who might be elected on the 
23d of May to the General Assembly, and of twice the number of citizen 
delegates from each county as it was entitled to as representatives in the 
General Assembly. He also proposed the appointment of a '* Commit- 
tee of Safety," to consist of nme members, whose duty it would be to 
supervise the election of delegates and to call the Convention. The 
resolutions were adopted, and Mr. Pierpont was appointed on the 
** Committee of Safety," which met the next day after the adjourn- 
ment of the Convention. To the committee Mr. Pierpont stated his 
views regarding the relation of the seceded State to tne Union, and 
held that **its officers being in rebellion had abdicated the government 
of the State," and that ** the loyal citizens of the State were entitled to 
the government of the State during such insurrection." He suggested 
the passage by the ensuing Convention of an ordinance embodying this 
enunciation, and that the body should make provision for the establish- 
ment of a State government, fill its offices with "loval" men, and 
secure the occupancy of the Monongahela Valley by f'ederal troops. 
He further suggested that upon the recognition of the State by the 
Federal Government, it might be erected into a separate State. The 
plan was favorably received and became rhe basis of future action. In 
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the Convention held at Wheeling on the 11th of June, forty counties 
of the mountain region were represented. It met in the Custom 
House; and each delegate, as his credentials were read, took an oath to 
the National Constitution and its Government. The Convention was 
organized by the appointment of Arthur I. Boreman, of Wood County, 
as permanent Presulent, and G. L. Cranmer, Secretary. 

The Convention went earnestly to work. A committee was appointed 
to draw up a Bill of Sights, and on the following day it reported 
through its chairman, John 8. Carlile. All allegiance to the Southern 
Confederacy was denie<l in that report, and it recommended a declara- 
tion that the functions of all officers in the State of Virginia who ad- 
hered to it were suspended, and the offices vacated. Besolutions were 
adopted declaring the intention of the "people of Virginia" never to 
submit to the Ordinance of Secession, but to maintain the rights of 
the Commonwealth in the Union. On the third day of the session, 
June 13th, an ordinance was reported for vacating all the offices in the 
State held by State officers acting in hostility to the General Govern- 
ment, and also providing for a Provisional Government by the election 
of officers for a period of six months. A Declaration of Independence 
of the old government was adopted on the 17th, which was signed by 
all the members present, fifty -six in number, and on the 19th the ordi- 
nance for the establishment of a Provisional Government was adopted. 
On the 20th there was a unanimous vote in favor of the ultimate sepa- 
ration of Western Virginia from Eastern Virginia. On that day the 
new or "restored Government" was organized. Francis H. Pierpont, 
of Marion County, was chosen Provisional Governor, with Daniel 
Polsley, of Mason County, as Lieutenant-Governor, and an Executive 
Council of five members. Governor Pierpont was prompt and energetic. 
His first official act, the next day after his accession, was to notify the 
President of the United States that the existing insurrection in Virginia 
was too formidable to be suppressed by any means at the Governor's 
command, and to ask the aid of the General Government. It was 
promised, and thus the action of the Convention was sanctioned by the 
Government. Governor Pierpont was authorized to raise volunteer regi- 
ments and officer them for the United States service. He speedily or- 
ganized twelve regiments of militia. He procured a greater and lesser 
seal of State. 

Money was needed. There was no treasury, and Governor Pierpont 
borrowed on the pledge of his own private means $10,000 for the public 
service. He also secured by military seizure $28,000 which had 
been transmitted from Richmond to Weston, Lewis County, to pay for 
work on the lunatic asylum there ; and colJected from the United 
States Government $50,000, the share of the State of Virginia in the 
proceeds of the sale of public lands appropriated by Congress in 1836. 
A legislature was elected, met on the 1st of July and immediately 
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elected John S. Carlile and Waitman T. Willie to represent the " re- 
stored Government" in the Senate of the United States as successors of 
Messrs. Hunter and Mason, from Virginia, who had resigned. Bepre- 
sentatives were also elected by the people, and both were admittea to 
seats in Congress, which met in extra session on the 4th of July. The 
Convention re-assembled on the 20th of August and passed an ordinance 
for the erection of a new State, in which slavery was prohibited, to be 
called Kanawha. This ordinance was ratified by the people on the 24tli 
of October following. At a subsequent session of tne Convention, on 
the 27th of November, the name was changed to West Virginia, and a 
State Constitution framed, which was ratified by the people on the 3d of 
May, 1862, when, also, Governor Pierpont was elected Governor to fill the 
remaining portion of the term of Governor Letcher. The Legislature, at a 
called session, also approved of the division of the State and the estab- 
lishment of a new Commonwealth. Governor Pierpont was tireless in his 
ofiScial duties. His daily oflSce duties for several of the earlier months 
of his administration, it is stated, occupied from thirteen to sixteen 
hours. The State Auditor refusing at this period to issue warrants for 
an appropriation of 850,000 made by the Legislature for the public serv- 
ice, (Governor Pierpont, by an arrangement with the bank, disbursed 
this sum in recruiting by personal check. West Virginia was admitted 
as a State into the Union on the 20th of June, 1863, by an Act of 
Congress, approved by the President, on the 31st of December, 1862. 
Governor Pierpont, who had been elected in the month of May Governor 
for the term of three years, commencing January 1, 1864, now removed 
the seat of Government to Alexandria, Virginia. Upon the issuing by 
President Lincoln of his proclamation emancipating the slaves. Gov- 
ernor Pierpont apprehending a conflict between State and Federal author- 
ity regardmg the freedmen, recommended to the Legislature, which as- 
sembled in December, to call a Convention to pass an ordinance of 
general emancipation, and accordingly, on the 22a of February, 1864, 
an ordinance was passed in Convention abolishing slavery in the State 
forever. Another ordinance also made it the duty of the Governor to 
nominate all the judges of the State for confirmation by the Legislature. 
Gt)vemor Pierpont about this time conducted quite a spicy correspond- 
ence with General B. F. Butler, (sometimes designated as " Beast,") 
whose lawless acts he complained of to President Lincoln, and urged his 
removal. The President is said to have expressed himself as being sat- 
isfied of the truth of the complaints, and said to Governor Pierpont that 
he would remove Butler if the Governor would tell him how to silence 
the press, which Butler seemed to control, and through its medium ap- 
peared to the Northern populace as the embodiment of all that was potent 
in subduing the " rebellion." On the 25th of May, 1865, Governor 
Pierpont removed his seat of Government to Richmond, the capital of 
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the late Confederate Government. He was immediately waited aipon 
by citizens from all portions of the State, and generally took counsel 
with them in their misfortune. 

In response to his inquiries he learned that but few in any county, and in 
some none, could vote or hold office because of the disqualification im* 
posed by the Alexandria constitution for participancy in the rebellion. 
He at once sent his AdjutantrQeneral personally to all the counties 
that had elected delegates to the Alexandria Legislature, summoning 
the members to Richmond whose legal term expired on the Ist of 
July. They attended in June and met in the guoernatorial reception 
room. The Governor explained to them that without the removal of 
the disfranchisement he could not reconstruct the State, as there was 
nobody to vote ; that they had the power to remove the disability, and 
that it they would agree to do so, he would call them in extra session 
at once. Tbey assented. The extra session was called, the disability 
to vote was removed, and a resolution was passed giving the next 
legislature conventional authority to remove the disqufuification to hold 
office. He also found, upon his arrival in Richmond, the United States 
Marshals busy libelling the property of the late Confederates for con- 
fiscation. A few diiys afterward President Johnson issued a proclamation 
confiscating the estates of certain classes unless pardoned. It was stip- 
ulated that all petitions should be recommended by the Governor. He 
soon perceived that the President was temporizing, and was led to ap- 
prehend that the *' pardon mill " was a farce at least, if no worse. He 
accordingly determined to recommend all petitions ofiered him. He 
next protested to the Attorney-General against the further iniquity of 
libelling proparty which it was never designed to confiscate, and which 
only entailed grievous expense on the owners. His protest was efieo- 
tive. He next interposed for the suppression of the class of pardon- 
broker harpies, who obstructed the due course of the Executive clem- 
ency as provided. He refused to recommend any petition which 
would pass into the hands of a broker, and thus disarmed these rapa- 
cious thieves. He next interposed for the relief of citizens who were 
under civil indictment for offences which were within the province of 
military authority, and recommended leniency and conciliation to the 
courts. With a contingent fund supplied by the Alexandria Legislat- 
ure, he rehabilitated the Western Lunatic Asylum and the Institution 
for the Deaf, Dumb and Blind, at Staunton, which was destitute of sup- 
lies and necessary equipments. He also appointed, upon the recommen- 
dation of those duly interested, efficient regents for the University of 
Virginia and the Virginia Military Institute, without reference to party 
affilmtion. Governor Pierpont continued in office beyond the period of 
his term, which expired January 1, 1868, and held until April 16, 1868, 
when he was succeeded by General Henry H. Wells, appointed Provis- 
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ional Governor by General John M. Schofield, commanding the Mili- 
tary Department of Virginia. Governor Pierpont then retired to 
private life. He was subsequently elected Clerk of Marion County 
Court, and now resides in Fairmont. 

HENRY H. WELLS. 

Henry H. Wells was born in Bochester, New York, September 17, 
1823. He was educated at the Romeo Academy in Michigan, and, 
studying law, was admitted to the bar in Detroit, where he successfully 
practiced his profession from 1846 to 1861. He served as a member of 
the Michi^n Legislature from 1854 to 1856. Upon the breaking 
out of the late civil war, he entered the volunteer service of the Union 
army, in which he served with distinction, attaining the brevet rank of 
Brigadier-General. Having resigned from the army, he located in 1865 
in Richmond, Virginia, and resumed the practice of law. He was ap« 
pointed April 16, 1868, by General John M. Schofield, United States 
Army, commanding the First Military District of Virginia, Provisional 
Governor of Virginia, superseding Governor Francis H. Pierpont. He 
held this station until April 21, 1869, when he resigned, and Gilbert Carle- 
ton Walker, Governor-elect of the State Imt popular vote, was appointed 
in his stead by Greneral £. R. S. Canby, United States Armv, then com* 
manding the First Military District of Virginia. General Wells was 
soon after appointed United States Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Virginia, which position he held until 1872, when he resigned, and re- 
sumed the practice of law. In 1875 he removed to Washington City, 
and in September of that year was appointed and entered upon the 
duties of United States Attorney for the District of Columbia. His 
son, H. H. Wells, Jr., received the appointment of Assistant Attorney 
for the District. They held office until 1879, when they w6re succeeded 
respectively by George B. Corkhill and R. Ross Perry. General Wells 
now resides in Washington, engaged in the practice of his profession. 

GILBERT CARLETON WALKER. 

Gilbert Carleton Walker was born in Binghamton, New York, 
August 1, 1832. After a preliminary course of tuition in Bing- 
hamton Academy, he entered Williams College, Massachusetts, and 
subsequently Hamilton College, New York, graduating from the latter 
institution in July, 1854. Having studied law, he was admitted to the 
bar in September, 1855, and commenced practice in Oswego, New York. 
Entering politics, in 1858 he served as a member of the State Democratic 
Convention. In 1859 he removed to Chicago, Illinois, continuing the 
practice of his profession there and participating in politics. In 1864 
ne located in Norfolk, Virginia, and sonn became the President of a 
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bank, the Exchange National, and also held other positions of honor 
and trust. He subsequently settled in the city of Richmond, and in 
January, 1869, was elected, on the Liberal Bepublican ticket, Governor 
of Virginia over Henry H. Wells by a majority of over 18,000 votes. 
On the 21st of April following he was appointed, by General Canby, 
Provisional Governor, to succeed Greneral Henry H. Wells, the State 
then not having been readmitted to the Union. He thus acted until 
January 1, 1870, when he entered upon the regular gubernatorial 
term, under the State Constitution of 1869, of four years, to which he 
had been elected. He was succeeded, January 1, 1874, by General 
James Lawson Kemper as Governor. In 1875 he was elected to the 
Forty.fourth CongreBS from the Thiid District of Virginia, as a Conserv- 
ative, over Rush Burgess, Bepublican, and served as Chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. In 1877 Governor Walker was re- 
elected to the Forty-fifth Congress, as a Democrat, over Dr. Charles S. 
Mills, Bepublican, and served on the Committee on the Bevision of the 
Laws of the United States. He was, in 1876, an aspirant for the 
Democratic nomination of Vice-President of the United States, and it 
was thought at one time that he had enlisted much support in the South. 
He was for several years associated in the practice of law in Bichmond 
with General George J. Hundley, and was also the President of the 
Granite Insurance Company, which he organized. In 1881, Governor 
Walker removed to his native place, Binghamton, New York, and for 
a time practiced his profession tnere. He is now located in New York 
City, and enjoys there an extensive and lucrative law practice. In person 
Governor Walker is highly prepossessing. His imposing stature, grace- 
ful mien, finely chisellea features, and silvered head, render him 
marked in a multitude. He is a pleasing speaker, and his personal ad- 
vantages enhance his powers over an audience. As a public speaker he 
is effective and never fails to enchain attention and command applause. 
He has also frequently proven himself an acceptable lecturer on literary 
and scientific topics before educational institutions and other bodies. 
There is a strikingly faithful portrait of Gov. Walker in the State Library 
at Bichmond. 

JAMES LAW80N K£MFER. 

The Kemper family of Virginia is of German extraction. Its 
founder, John Kemper, was a member of one of the twelve families 
from Oldensburg which, accompanied by a Government agent of Great 
Britain, arrived in Virginia in April, 1714, and constituted the Palati- 
nate Colony, seated by Governor Alexander Spotswood upon his lands at 
Germanna, which, according to Colonel William Byrd in the ** Westover 
MSS.," was ''located in a horse-shoe peninsula formed by the Bapidan 
Biver, containing about 400 acres." There is a locality corresponding 
to this in Madison County, upon which the ruins of a settlement are 
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said to have been identified. The settlers soon becoming restless and 
dissatisfied under the management of Governor Spotswocd, determined 
to secure lands of their own, and succeeded in obtaining a grant on the 
Licking River, some twenty miles distant, to which tney removed in 
1719. They called the new settlement Germantown, which is eight 
miles from the Warrenton of the present day. They erected a church and 
applied themselves earnestly to industrial pursuits. Their religious 
worship and all business was transacted in their native tongue, which 
was long the only language spoken. Their religion, for the free exercise 
of which they left home and crossed the ocean for the American wilder- 
ness, was the "Reformed Calvinistie Church." This colony, au^ented 
in number by another band of emigrants, were the progenitors of 
many of the most worthy of the present families of Madison and other 
counties contiguous thereto. John Kemper married, in 1717, Alice 
Utterback, and their son, John Peter Kemper, married, in 1738, Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John and Agnes (daughter of Dr. Haeger, the 
pastor of the settlement) Fishback. From this worthy pair was de- 
scended in the fourth generation James Lawson Kemper, the subject 
of this sketch, bom in Madison County in 1824. After a preliminair 
tuition in the schools of his native county, he entered Washington Col- 
lege (now Washington and Lee University), and was graduated thence 
with the degree of Master of Arts. He then studied law in the office 
of Hon. George W. Summers, in Charleston, Kanawha County. 

In 1847 he was commissioned a Captain in the volunteer service of 
the United States by President James K. Polk, and joined General 
Zachary Taylor^s army of occupation in Mexico, just after the battle of 
Buena Vista, and thus failed of the desired honor of active service in 
the Mexican war. Returning home and entering political life. Captain 
Kemper was soon honored with the suffi*age of his native county, and 
for ten years represented it in the House of Delegates, of which body 
he served two years as Speaker, and was for a number of years Chair- 
man of the Committee on Military AfiTairs. He seized also as President 
of the Board of Visitors of the Virginia Military Institute. On the 2d 
of May, 1861, he was commissioned by the Virginia Convention, on 
the nomination of Governor Letcher, Colonel of Virginia volunteers, 
and assigned to the command of the 7th Regiment of infantry, which 
command he assumed at* Manassas. Colonel Kemper was first en- 
gaged with his regiment in the battle of Bull Run, July 18, 1861, 
and thereafter at the first battle of Manassas, July 21, 1861, where 
his regiment was temporarily incorporated in a brigade command- 
ed by Colonel Jubal A. Early, and aided in striking the final blow 
on the extreme left of the Federal line, which immediately preceded the 
retreat and final rout of that army. Three days af>er the battle of 
Manassas his regiment was as^signed to a brigade commanded by General 
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Longetreet. This brigade was Bubsoquently eommandod by General 
A. P. Hill, and under liiin Colonel Kemijerwith his 7tli Ke^meni was 
in the hottest of the fight at the battle of Williamsburg, May 5, 1862, 
and engaged with the enemy for nine successive hours, capturing sev- 
eral pieces of artillery and four hundred prisoners. Immediately after 
the battle Colonel Kemper was promoted to the command of the old 
brigade, which had been successively commanded by Generals Long- 
street, Ewell, and A. P. Hill, and at its head participated in the first 
day's fight at Seven Pines, May 31, 1862, and in the seven days' san- 
^mary encounters around Eichmond, commencing June 26th fol* 
towing. 

In the second battle of Manassas, Brigadier-General Kemper com- 
manded temporarily a division compel of several of the brigades 
afterwards composing Pickett's division. Here, with these same 
" Pickett's Men," subsequently so celebrated for valor, he was posted 
to oppose the extreme left of the enemy ; but acting upon the momen- 
tary dictation of his own judgment, he changed fVont so as to strike 
the ri^ht flank of the enemy, and soon after this accomplishment re- 
ceived orders from General Lee to make the same movement which 
he bad already so successfully effected with the infliction of a terrible 
toss on the enemy. General Kemper commanded his own brigade in 
the battles of South Mountain and Sharpsburg. Soon after the return 
of the invading army from the Maryland campaign, Kemper's brigade 
was incorporated in Pickett's division. At the battle of Fredericks- 
bargi in December, 1862, Genei-al Kemper with his brigade was tem- 
porarily detached from the division, and joined the troops on Maryes 
Heights on the afternoon of that day under a hot fire. He was again 
detached fh>m the division early in 1863, and sent with his brigade 
to North Carolina, where he commanded the forces at Kingston 
opposed to the Federal force under General Foster, who then held 
Newbern. He rejoined Pickett's division in front of Suflblk, Virginia, 
participated in the operations at that place, and marched with the 
division into Pennsylvania, his troops participating in the ever mem- 
orable charge at Gettysburg, and meeting their full share of its terrible 
massacre. General temper was desperately (it was supposed mor- 
tally) wounded whilst ^llantly leading his brigade, and was beinff 
carried in a bloody blanket to the rear when he was met by General 
Lee, and the following colloquy ensued : Said General Kemper — 
" General Lee. they say I am dying, and you see the last of me. 
Before I go, 1 have one thing to demand : I have seen in the fight 
what you have not seen — I have seen the splendid heroism of my 
boys ; when you make up your reports do them justice and cover them 
with glory ; they have won it." General Lee replied with deep emo- 
tion : " I will. I will do all you ask, but I trust G^ will spare your 
life and yet restore you. I hope you will live, General Kemper, for 
Virginia to honor and reward you, as she will." Upon the examina- 
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lion of his wound, it was thought that it would be impossible for him 
to live. This fact was reported to the officers and men of his brigade, 
and they waited in a drenching rain near the hospital for several 
hours, expecting to hear momentarily of his death. In fact, a coffin 
was obtained and placed in an ambulance, so that as soon as breath 
had fled, they mi^ht take his body and retreat with it. He was held 
a prisoner in the hospital for three months, but upon the written eer- 
tincates of several United States surgeons that he must soon die, be 
was finally exchanged. After his exchange and return to Virginia, 
General Ivemper was for a long time too much disabled to perform any 
d uty in the field. He attempted to return to the command of his brigade, 
but was totally unable to do so. To this day he carries a ball near 
the base of his spine, the effects of which have finally caused partial 
paralysis. Although unable to perform field duty, he was assigned 
to the important command of the local forces in and around Richmond, 
the frequently beleaguered capital of the Southern Confederacy. 
March 1, 1864, he was commissioned a Major-General. General Kem- 
per continued in command of the forces protecting Richmond until its 
evacuation. At all times his position was delicate and peculiarly 
embarrassing, yet his duties were performed with such manifest fidelity 
and regard for the feelings of all with whom he held relation, that he 
won alike the affections of the people and the commendation of his 
superior officers. After the close of the war. General Kemper retired 
to his home in Madison county, and resumed the practice of law. His 
voice was highly effective in the Walker gubernatorial campaign, which 
triumphantly redeemed Virginia from military bondage ; and in the 
Presidential canvass of 1872, as one of the Greeley and Brown electors 
for the State at large, he stumped every section of the State, and, by 
his earnest and potent appeals, was most influential in reconciling the 
people of Virginia to that ticket. In 1873 he was elected Governor 
of Virginia, and took his seat January 1, 1874, as the successor of 
Governor Walker. His administration was highly satisfactory.* 

* The first year of his incumhency, 1870, was marked bv several calamitous 
visitations, and is memorable in the annals of Virginia as the year of disasters. 
On the 27th of April occurred the ' * Capitol disaster.*' In the room of the Court 
of Appeals, on the third floor of the State Capitol, on the morning of that day 
a large concourse of persons, including many distinguished men, had assem- 
bled to hear the decision of the Court as to the constitutionality of the '* En- 
abling Act," under which Hon. Henry K. Ellvson (now one of the proprietors 
of the Richmond Dtapatch) had been elected Mayor of Richmond. Mis seat 
was contested by George Chahoon, who had been the military appointee of the 
Federal Government. Suddenly and without warning, by tfie railing throu^ 
of the floor, the audience were precipitated to the hall of the House of Dele- 
gates below. The awful scene was heartrendinc: in the extreme. In confused 
mass were piled and lay struggling, amid the dtSbris of the floor and galleries, 
the dead and dying, rlteous moans and screams of anguish rent the air and 
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Upon the expiration of his term January 1 , 1878, he was succeeded by 
Grovernor F. W. M. Holiiday. and retiring to his home in Madison 
county, has not since re-entered public life. Governor Kemper mar- 
ried Miss Cave, of Orange county, descended in the fourth generation 
from Benjamin Cave, the joint patentee with Abraham Bledsoe, on the 
28th of September. 1728, of 1,000 acres of land on the Kapidan river, 
and a member of tne House of Burgesses. She died some years ago, 
leaving issue several children, of whom the eldest, Meade C. Kemper, 

smote the eara of the crowd which pressed to the rescue of the victims. 
Sixty-five persons were killed and two hundred maimed and wounded. The 
whole city and State were thrown into mourning, uf which the only parallel 
was the preceding horror, the burning of the Richmond Theater, December 
26, 1811. The second memorable visitation was on October Ist, when James 
river was flooded at Richmond to a little more than twenty-four tefit above 
high tide, water invading the streets of the city so as to admit the propelling 
with poles of a fishing smack along Seventeenth to Franklin street. The 
height that the water attained is indicated by a memorial stone of granite with 
brass tablet bearing appropriate inscription, erected by order of the ciW council 
on the north side of Main street, near Fifteenth street, m front of the SL Charies 
Hotel. For convenience of reference it is deemed that mention of other note- 
worthy floods in James river will not be unacceptable here. As remarkable as 
the flood of 1870 had seemed to those who witnessed it, it was eclipsed by 
another, which reached the maximum height of twenty-flve feet nx inches on 
the night of Sunday, November 25, 1877. They were both instanced by great 
loss of life and destruction of property ; the angry waters beine laden with 
almost every kind of portable property, houses, furniture, provinder, produce, 
etc.« etc. Accounts of two similar TOtfcedingvisitations have been preserved 
in the annals of Virginia. Colonel william^yrd, writing June 5, 1686, from 
his seat near the present site of Richmond, says: '* About five weeks since 
there happened here such a deluge that the like hath not been heard of in the 
memory of man ; the water overflowing all my plantation came into my dwell- 
ing-house. It swept away all our fences, * * carried away anew mill, stones, 
house and all. The water hath ruined my crops, and most of my neighbors'." 
There was another like disaster in 1771, lasting from May 27th to June 8th, 
when, according to the inscription on an obelisk ere9tea on Turkey Island, 
then the seat of William Randolph (the founder of the famous Virginia family 
of the name) to commemorate it — '* all the great rivers of the oountiy were 
swept by inundations never before experienced, which clianged the xaoe of 
nature and left traces of their violence that will remain for ages.** The water 
came within Shockoe Warehouse, in Richmond, which then stood where the 
Exchange Hotel is new located. The third memorable catastrophe of 1870 
was the burning of the Bpotswood Hotel (so famed during the days of the 
Confederacy, and which was located on the southeast comer of Main and Sev- 
enth streets, where the Pace Block now stands) between two and three o'clock 
A. M. on Christmas Day. Six persons perished in the flames, among them 
Captain Samuel C. Hines, who sacriflced his life on the altar of frienwiip in 
endeavoring to save £. W. Ross, a fellow-member of the fraternity of the 
Knights of Pythias. His sublime offering has been justly commemorated by 
the order in the institution of Hines Lodge, one of the most flourishing in the 
city. The morning of the fire was so intensely cold that the water cart on the 
burning building congealed in mammoth icicles from portions of the edifice 
yet unRfached, and on the buildings contiguous thereto. 
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M. D., is a practicing physician in West Virginia. An excellent por- 
trait of Governor Kemper is in the State Library at Bichmond. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM MACKET HOLLIDAT. 

William Holliday, the paternal grandfather of the BQbject of this 
sketchy of staunch Scotch-Irish lineage, was born in the north of 
Ireland, and accompanied his parents to America, a youth of fourteen 
years. They settled in Pennsylvania, and he subsequently located 
permanently in Winchester, Virginia, having married, in Baltimore, 
Maryland, Mrs. Blair, nee Duncan, who had previously resided in 
Philadelphia. William Holliday became a successful and prominent 
merchant. His son, Eichard J. McKim Holliday,M. D., a SKilled and 
prominent physician of Winchester, unifornaly beloved for his noble and 

fenerous traits, married Mary C. Taylor, iter father, Samuel Taylor,* 
[. D., born near Dover, Delaware, after a preliminary reading under 
Dr. James Craik, the personal friend and family physician of General 
Washington, completed his medical studies in Philadelphia, and located 
in Berry ville, then in Frederick, but now Clarke county, Virginia, where 
he married a daughter of Dr. Bobert Mackey, who efficiently served 
as a surgeon in the Eevolution, and at its close settled in-Winchester, 
where his proiessional ability and social worth were warmly and 
justiy esteemed. Several prominent families in that city and in other 
portions of the State are descended from him. Dr. Samuel Taylor 
also rendered the nation service as a surgeon in the war of 1812. 

Frederick William Mackey Holliday, the son of Dr. Eichard J. 
McKim and Ma^ C. (Taylor) Holliday, was born in Winchester, 
February 22, 1828. After preparatory tuition in the academy of his 
native place, he entered the junior class at Yale College, from which 
he was graduated with distinguished honors in 1847. On his return 
to Winchester, ho read law for a year with Barton and Williams, 
eminent practitioners there, and then entering the University of Vir- 
ginia, in one session he graduated in Law, Political Economy, and 
Moral and Mental Philosophy, and was selected as the " Final Orator " 
of the Jefferson Society of that Institution. Eeturning to his home, 
ke entered diligently upon the practice of his profession, devoting his 
leisure moments to literary pursuits. His fidelity and ability speedily 
secured him reputation in his profession, whilst his scholarship 
entailed frequent service by request as a lecturer. These early 
efforts exhibit a remarkable maturity and depth of thought and 

*The progenitor of this family in America was Robert Taylor, an English 
emigrant, who settled in Delaware County, PennBylvania, in 1685. His son, 
Isaac Taylor, was a member of the Pennsylvania Assembly ^from Chester 
County, m 1711 and 1712, and in 1726, and whose son Benjamin was the father 
of Joseph (bom in 1782), who was the father of Dr. Samuel Taylor, who was 
thus fourth in descent from the emigrant ancestor. 
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accuracy of expression for one so vouthfiil, and the prognosti- 
cations which tliey make with regard to the working of our insti- 
tutions have been most curiously verified in both our State and 
National Government. He found time withal to serve his party effi- 
ciently as a canvasser in several Presidential campaigns, though he 
persistently declined all political office. Within a year after coming 
to the bar he was elected Commonwealth's Attorney for all the courts 
of the city of Winchester and county of Frederick, and continued to 
hold this position by successive re-election until the breaking out of 
our late civil war, when at the first sound of conflict he abandoned all 
else and went with the first troops to Harpers Ferry, and was ap- 

{ pointed aide to General Carson, who was then in command there, 
ieturning to Winchester for a short time to arrange his official busi- 
ness,.he was tendered the command of a choice company of infantry, 
of which organization, or its desire, he had no knowledge until they 
marched in a body to his door. He promptly accepted the proffered 
command, and assiduously devoted himself to its thorough discipline 
and drill. It for a time was employed in detached service, during 
which period Captain Holliday w^as offered a position upon the staff 
of General "Stonewall" Jackson, but declined to surrender his com- 
pany, which was soon assigned to the 33d Virginia Infantry, Colonel 
A. C Curamings, "Stonewall" Brigade, and he by successive promo- 
tion attained the command of the regiment. As a field officer. Colonel 
Holliday exhibited fine military perception and judgment, and was 
conspicuous for his gallantry, participating in all the encounters in 
which his command was engaged, including the sanguinary battles of 
Kernstown, McDowells, Winchester, Port Republic, and those around 
Kichmond, without being absent from duty for a single day until Au- 
gust 9, 1862, when at the battle of Cedar Eun, or Slaughters Mountain, 
he lost his right arm. This injury entailed prolonged suffering and un- 
fitted him for service in the field. He was then elected to the Confed- 
erate Congress, of which body he continued a member until the close of 
the war. Returning to his home, he resumed the practice of his pro- 
cession, taking position in the front rank of a bar long and justly 
celebrated for its learning and ability. Upon the death of General 
Robert E. Lee, Colonel Holliday, at the request of the authorities and 
citizens of Winchester, delivered an address on his life and character, 
which was a chaste and eloquent utterance replete with noble concep- 
tions. In 1875, by invitation he delivered an address before the 
Alumni of the University of Virginia on" Higher Education," which 
from the bold presentment and searching analysis of the subject, the 
breadth of its range and the beauty and purity of its diction, enlisted 
the attention and excited the admiration of his audience, and, in pub- 
lished form, widely of sclioliirs and statesmen. 

Colonel Holliday was the Commissioner tor Virginia at the United 
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States Centennial Exposition held in Philadelphia, and was appointed 
elector at largo for the State in the Presidential canvass ol' 1876. From 
the conclusion of the war until then he had taken but little active part 
in politics, though ever a close and critical observer of the drift of public 
affairs, and he had been repeatedl}'' ur^ed to enter public life. The 
judicious and elfective manner in whic7i he conducted thaV canvass 
directed attention to his varied gifts and abilities as a statesman and 
speaker. Though, in harmony with his tastes his preference was for 
privato life, in deference to his duty as a citizen he accepted the nom- 
ination for Governor of the State the following year, was elected for the 
term of four years without opposition, and entered upon the duties of 
the office January 1, 1878. His public acta during his term were chiefly 
expressed through his inaugural and annual messages, and vetoes, 
which, in the discussion of the relations of the State debt, and their co- 
gent arguments for maintenance of the public credit, are regarded as 
State papers of the highest order. By invitation of the authorities, also 
during his term of office, he attended the commencements of nearly all 
the colleges and institutions of learning in the State, and delivered 
addresses to the students, as he did at different times to conventions 
of the teachers of the Public Schools, and to National organizations 
the guests of the city of Eichmond or the commonwealth, which were 
published in the papers of the day. His "Address of Welcome," at 
Yorktown in 1881, is an able and glowing conception. Governor 
Holliday has not resumed the practice of his profession since his retire- 
ment from office, devoting his time mainly to study and the cultiva- 
tion of his farm near Winchester. He has spent much of his time in 
travel in both hetnispheres, having visited Mexico, the West Indies, 
the Sandwich Islands, the western slope of the Pacific and the interior 
States and Territories in the Western, and Great Britain and Ireland, 
and a large portion of the north of the continent of Europe in the 
Eastern — most of it on foot In these tours he keenly enjoyed the 
study afforded by critical obbcrvation of the grandeur and Deauty of 
nature and of art, the material development and the social life of the 
countries through which he wandered. He was everywhere the re- 
cipient of marked attention, private and official. Governor Holliday 
has been twice married, first in 18G8 to Hannah Taylor, daughter of 
Thomas McCormick of Clarke count}-, Virginia. She lived but a 
short time. In 1871 ho married secondly, Caroline Calvert, daughter 
of Dr. Eichard H. Stuart, of King George county, who also died within 
a year, ^o issue survives by either marriage. 

The following are among tlie published addresses of Gov. Holliday: 
"Oration before the Library Company and Citizens of Winchester, 

Virginia, July 4, 1850." 
•* Principle and Practice, an Address before the Winchester Library 

Company, April 14, 1851." 
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" Oration before the United Fire Department and Citizens of Win- 
chester, July 4, 1851." 
"In Memoriam — General Robert E. Lee — Ceremonies at Winchester, 

January 19, 1871." 
" The Higher Education, the Hope of American Bepublicanism, an 
Address before the Society of the Alumni of the University of 
Virginia, June 29, 1876." 
* Welcome Address, Yorktown, Virginia, October 19, 1881, by appoint- 
ment of the Commission of the Congress of the United States for 
the Centennial Celebration." 
In person Governor Holliday is of commanding stature, being fully 
six feet in height and finely proportioned. Markedly intellectual in 
feature, genial and prepossessing in manner, his presence inspires 
confidence and respect. Himself the synonym of honor, jealous of the 
slightest infraction of that of Virginia, a pure executive and a faithful 
citizen, his administration reflects enduring lustre upon himself and 
tiiose whom he represented. Time will yet vindicate the justness of 
his actions and of his recent affirmation : " As Governor in a prominent 
light before the people of my own State and before the world, I rejoice 
i'a all my efforts then to keep alive in the hearts of Virginia the honor 
and glory of a famous commonwealth, and, from subsequent events, 
am only the more confirmed in the correctness of my course. I would 
ii.ot for my life blot one word I then spoke or w^rote." 

WILLIAM EWAN CAMERON. 

The descent of William Ewan Cameron, representative as it has 
been of valor, genius and worth, may justly excite regard. According 
to family tradition, ho was paternally descended from the Scotish 
chieftain of the clan Cameron, Sir Ewan Lochiel, who during the civil 
wars adhered to the Stuarts until their cause was hopeless, and whose 
prowess is celebrated in song as well as preserved in history. Bev. 
John Cameron was educated at King's College, Aberdeen, and being 
ordained by the Bishop of Chester in 1770, came to America. His first 
charge was St. James' Church in Mecklenburg county, Virginia. In 
1784 ho removed to Petereburg, Virginia. In 1793 he served as rector 
of Bristol parish. He was an excellent scholar, and for a time con 
ducted a classical school. His learning was recognized in the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity, conferred by William and Mary College. Of the 
issue of Dr. Cameron, a daughter became the wife of liev. Andrew Symc. 
of Petersburg, Virginia ; another the wife of Walker Anderson, whoj^e 
son wiis Judge Walker Anderson, of Florida. Judge Duncan Came- 
ron, of tho Supreme Court of North Carolina, was his son. Another 
son, William Cameron^ married Anna, daughter of Daniel Call, an 
eminent lawyer, IleiK)rter of the Virginia Court of A ])j)oals, and brother- 
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in-law of Chief Juntico John Murshall, and of his isniie was Walker 
Anderson Cameron^ who married in 1841, Elizabeth Harrison Walker, 
a pcranddaugliter of Benjamin Harrison, ot " Berkeley," and a great- 
granddaughter of William Byrd, of "Wostover," James Eiver, Vir- 
ginia. Of their issue w^as the Bubjoct Of this sketch, w^ho was born in 
Petersburg, Virginia, November 29, 1842. His advantages of educa- 
tion were limited, and ho was early thrown upon his own resources by 
the death of his parents. At the age of sixteen ho went to the West 
in pui*8uit of fortune. Upon the breaking out of our lato civil war in 
1861, he was in St. Louis, Missouri. He promptly returned to his na- 
tive Stato and enlisted as a private in Company A, 12th Begiment 
Virginia Volunteers. His soldierly merit speedily secured his pro- 
motion successively through the non-commissioned grades to the rank 
of Lieutenant of his company, and subsequently to the posts of Begi- 
mental Adjutant and Brigade Inspector. He served with uniform 
gallantry throughout the war, was several times severely wounded, 
and surrendered finally at Appomattox Court House w* ith the rank of 
Captain. Upon the conclusion of the war he was led by Hon. Anthony 
M. Keiley, who was then conducting the Daily Neirs of Petersburg, 
to employ his pen in journalism, and first contributed to the Neics a 
serial of sketches of the war. The News soon fell under the ban of 
^^e(leral authority, and was suppressed, but was renewed by its pro- 
prietors as the Index J which is still conducted as the Index and Appeal. 
William Ewan Cameron was first employed on the Index as local ed- 
itor, but in a few months was sent to Norfolk, Virginia, to edit the 
Norfolk Virginian^ in the publication of which the proprietors of the 
Index were interested. From Norfolk he w^as recalled to Petersburg 
to take editorial charge of the Index, which he conducted until 1870, 
when he became the editor of the Bichmond Whig. In 1868, Captain 
Cameron fought a duel, growing out of political differences, with 
Bobert W. Hughes (now United States Judge for the Eastern District 
of Virginia), and was severely wounded. In 1872 he assumed control 
of the Bichmond ^/i/yw/rtT, w^hich lie conducted until October, 1873. 
Beturning to Petersburg, he for a time served on the editorial staff of 
the Index. In 1876 he was elected the Mayor of Petersburg, and thus 
served by four successive elections until nominated as Governor of 
Virginia. In 1877 Captain Cameron resumed editorial control of the 
Whig J and continued that connection with some interruption imtil 
December, 1879. In 1881 Captain Cameron was elected Governor of 
Virginia over the Conservative candidate, Major John Warwick Daniel, 
and entered upon the duties of the office January 1, 1882, for the 
term of four years. Governor Cameron exhibited much talent as a 
journalist. He is a vigorous writer and an effective speaker. He is 
of medium stature and prepossessing in j)erson. He is married and 
has issue.* 



♦Sketch of Governor Kitzhusrh Lee in volume II.. Viikhma and Virginians. 
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AMBROSE POWELL HILL, 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CONFEDERATE STATES ARMY. 

The name Hill is of early prominence in the annals of Virginia. 
The primary ancestor of the subject of this sketch in Virginia it is be- 
lieved was Edward Hill, who received a ^rant of 450 acres of land in 
Charles City county, July 25, 1HH8.* (Virginia Land liogistry, book 
No. 1, p. 570.) In 1644 he appeared with the rank of Captain as Speaker 
of the House of Burgesses. In March, 1G45, he was sent with Captain 
Thomas AVi Hough by as commissioners to Maryland " to demand the re- 
turn of persons who had left the colony." He served as a member of 
the House of Burgesses from Charles City county from 1645 to 1654, 
the last year as Speaker of t lie bod}'. In l(i56, as commandant with the 
rank of Colonel of the Colonial Rangers and the friendly Indians under 
Totopotomoi, the Pamunkey Chief, he was disastrously defeated in an 
encounter with the Richahecrian Indians from mountains at a point 
in the present eastern limits of Richmond, known as Bloody run, 
which has its source in a bold spring. The slain w^ere so numerous 
(Totopotomoi being among them) that the tradition is that the stream- 
let ran with blood, and hence its designation. Such was the indigna- 
tion against Hill that he was disfranchised by the Assembly. His 
eon, Edward Hill, Jr., however, became a man of station in the colo- 
ny, serving as County Lieutenant of Charles City county with the 
rank of Colonel, and as a member of the council, but he, too, fell under 
he ban of the General Assembly, and in May, 1676, was " disabled 
t-om holding office for participating in the patriotic uprising knoWn as 
* Bacon's Rebellion.' " Ambrose Powell Hill, a lineal descendant of 
Captain Ambrose Powell.f a vestryman of Bromfield parish in 1752, 
aui the son of Major Thomas Hi 11,1 '^^^^ born in Culpepcr county 
N)vember 9, 1825. He entered West Point Academy July 1, 1842, 
anl graduated thence July 1, 1847, the fifteenth in merit in a class of 

*rhere were previous grants to John Hill and Nicholas Hill in Elizabeth 
Git* county in 16o5 and 1687, resp natively, and to Richard Hill in James Citv 
comty, May 4, 16dS, and subsequent grants to J«>lm Hill and Thomas Hill, 
theatter receiving 3,600 acres in James City countv, the last grant being In 
Jants City county De4*ember 1, 1643. Col. £klv%'ar;i Hill, the elder, is said to 
have been of the family of the Marquis of D(»^'ii:ihii'e, and the arms of his 
tomlitone are said to establish the claim. John Carter, the son of Robert 
(** Kiig ") Carter and grandson of John Carter, the founder of the Carter fam- 
ily inVirginia, married in 17^8. Elizabeth Hill, a daughter of Colonel Edward 
Hill, tie younger. 

t It as been suggested that Captain Ambrose Powell was of th<^ -lineage of 
Captai\ Nathaniel Pnwell, some time acting Governor of Virginia, and who 
was 8l£|i in the memorable Indian massacre of March 22, 16i2. 

X A bother of Major Thomas Hill was a prominent politician and repre- 
sented (^Ipeper county in the Virginia Assembly for twenty years or more. 
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thirty-six, among whom wore Generals John S. Mason, O. Ji. Wilcox, 
H. G. Gibson, A. E. Burnside, John Gibbon, R. B. Ayers, Cliarles 
Griffin, Thomas H. Neill, W. W. Barnes, E. L. Viele and L. C. Hunt, 
of the United States Army, and General Hariy Heth,of the Confed- 
erate Army. Entering the First Artillery as Brevet Second Lieuten- 
ant, Hill became First Lieutenant September 4, 1851. He was engaged 
during the Mexican war at Huamantla the 9th of October, and at At- 
lixas the 12th of October, 1847, and in Florida against the Seminole 
Indians in 1849-50, and from 1852 to 1855. He was an assistant on 
the coast survey from November, 1855, until March 1, 1861, when 
he resigned his commission. Upon the breaking out of hostilities be- 
tween the North and South, he was chosen Colonel of the Thir- 
teenth Virginia Regiment, which, at the first battle of Manas.sas, with 
the remainder of the command of General Joseph E. Johnston, .ar- 
rived on the field just in time to secure and complete the victory of 
that memorable day. Colonel Hill w^as promoted February 26, 1862, 
to the rank of Brigadier-General, and by his signal gallantry at the 
battle of Williamsburg, in May, drew the eyes of the public upon him. 
He greatly distinguished himself in the sanguinary seven days battles 
around Richmond, commencing on the 26th of June, in command of 
one of the largest divisions of the Army of Richmond, and which was 
composed of the brigades of Anderson, Branch, Pender, Gregg, Field 
and Archer. At Meadow Bridge, with only a portion of his com 
mand, he made the first attack upon McClellan, and in a terrible con- 
flict encouraged his troops by a fearless intrepidity which constuntlr 
exposed him to the fiercest fire of the enemy. Successful at this poinc, 
General Hill was placed first in the line of advance and bore the bruit 
of the action at Frazicrs Farm, where, with his own division and oie 
brigade of that of Longstrcet, ho fought and overcame a largdy 
superior force which broke the spirit of t^.o enemy and achieved 
final victory. 

In this series of battles the division of Hill lost 3870 men killed vnd 
wounded. Immediatelv after this battle General Hill was promcted, 
July 14, 1862, to the rank of Major- General. In tlie campaign of North- 
ern Virginia the division of A. P. Hill was sent to reinforce S^ne- 
wall Jackson, who had been despatched to check the advance of ?ope. 
At the battle of Cedar Run, Hill gallantly sustained the prestige he 
had won. He also bore a conspicuous part in subsequent opentions, 
marching with Jackson in his flank movement towards the lappa- 
haunock and Manassas. At the second battle of Manassas he rq)eated 
a similar exhibition of valor to that of Frazicrs Farm, and withdaunt- 
less abandon met and repulsed at the point of the bayonet sixJistinct 
and separate assaults of the enemy, a majority of the men a portion of 
the time being without cartri^dgos. The next day (August ?>, 1862), 
his division was again engaged, and late in the evening dro^e the en- 
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emy before them, capturing two batteries, many prisonorH, and rest- 
ing at night on Bull Kun. At Sharpsburg the accomplishment of 
A. P. Hill was in brilliancy not surpassed by any other recorded 
during the war. With three brigades, numbering scarce 2,000 men, 
he drove back Burnside's Corps, 15,000 strong. 

After the battle of Sharpsburg, when General Lee determined to 
withdraw from Maryland, Hill was directed with his division to cover 
the retreat of the army, and in the performance of this duty at Boi- 
lers Ford, on the 20th of September, 1862, was enacted one of the most 
terrible episodes of the war. Lee's army was well across the Potomac 
when it was found that some brigades of the enemy had ventured to 
cross during the preceding night and were making preparations to 
hold their position. General Jackson at once ordered A. P. Hill to 
drive the enemy back. After some preliminary movements, a simul- 
taneous charge was made by Hill, and the enemy forced in a eon- 
fused mass into the river. " Then," writes General Hill, describing the 
action with graphic horror, " commenced the most teiTible slaughter 
this war has jqX, witnessed. The broad surface of the Potomac was 
blue with the floating corpses of our foe. But few escaped to tell the 
ttle. By their own account they lost 3,000 men killed and drowned 
fmm one brigade alone." In this battle Hill did not use a piece of 
artillery ; but relying upon the musket and bayonet, he punished the 
enemy beyond precedent. At the battle of Fredericksburg, Hiirs Di- 
vision formed the right of Jackson's force, at Chancellorsville the cen- 
ter, and participated in the flank movement that crushed Hooker. 
The death of the illustrious Jackson devolved the command upon 
Hill, and be was soon af^er wounded. Upon the reorganization of 
Lee'g army he was made. May 24, 1863, a Lieutenant- General, and 
placerl in command of the third of the three corps into which it was 
divided. His was the first corps in action at Gettysburg. In Lee's 
flank movement of the same to get between Meade and Washington 
City, A.. P. Hill sustained the only revei"se of his career. Having 
fallen upon a superior force of the enemy at Bristoe Station, con- 
cealed oy a railroad embankment, in a vain effort to dislodge it he lost 
several hundred in killed and wounded, and five pieces of artillery. 
In the uonientous campaign of 1864 General Hill was again conspicu- 
ous, his «orps, with that of Ewell, opening the action in the Wilder- 
ness. A few days thereafter his feeble health so gave way that he 
was unabe to remain on duty, when General Jubal A. Early was as- 
signed to 'ho command of his corps. After the scenes of Spotsylvania 
Court Howe, General Hill reported for duty, resumed command of his { 
corps, and bught with it to the last day in front of Petersburg. August 
25, 1864, at Eeames Station, he attacked the enemy in his intrench- 
ments and tiirried his entire lines, capturing seven stand of colors, 
2,000 prisonci's and nine pieces of artillery. 
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At the final attack on the South Bide Bailroad and the defense of 
Petersburg, he was restlessly active in his exertions to repel the Fed- 
eral attack. On the morning of April 2, 1865, desiring to obtain a 
nearer view of a portion of the line of the enemy, he left his staff be- 
hind him in a place of safety, rode forward accompanied by a single 
orderly, and soon came upon a squad of Federals who had ad- 
vanced along a ravine far oeyond their lines. He immediately or- 
dered them to surrender, which they were on the point of doing, un- 
der the supposition that a column of troops was just behind him. 
But soon discovering that he was so slightly attended, they fired 
upon him, and he fell, pierced through the heart by a rifle ball. The 
following night his body was hastily buried in the cemetery at 
Petersburg, but was subsequently reinterredin Hollywood Cemetery, 
Bichmond, where his remains are marked by the words, " Lt.-Gen. 
A. P. Hill,'* cut into the granite curbing in front of the grave. The 
trust reposed in A. P. llill by the illustrious chieftains Lee and 
Jackson found solemnly impressive exemplification in the dying 
ejaculation of each, which, too, are remarkable for their semblance. 
"Tell A. P. Hill to preiiare for action," were amongst the words of 
Stonewall Jackson. " Tell Hill he must come up," were the last words 
:)f the peerless Lee. What more honorable tribute? 

ROBERT EDWARD LEE, 
QENERAL-IN-CHIEF OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES ARMY. 

** With faith untouched, spotless and clear his fame, 
So puie tliat envy could not wrong the same." 

The record of all time with its mighty roll of heroes and patriots 
presents no more lustrous name than that of the immortal subject of 
this sketch. His lineage, which has been already traced in this se- 
rial, was illustrative of the excellencies which marked his own re- 
splendent career. Robert Edward Lee, the third son of " Light- 
Horse Harry" and Anne Hill ^Carter) Lee, was born at " Stratford," 
Westmoreland county, Virginia, January 19, 1807. Entering the 
United States Military Academy July 1, 1825, he was grsduated 
thence second in grade of a class of forty-six, July 1, 1829, aad com- 
missioned Brevet Second Lieutenant, Corps of Engineers. Among 
his classmates were Generals Joseph Eggleston Johnston, Albert G. 
Blanchard and Theophilus H. Holmes, of the Confederate States 
Army, and Generals B. W. Brice, T. A. Davies, A. Cady, T. Swords, 
Seth Eastman, W. Hoffnvin, Sidney Burbank, O. M. Mitciell, C. P. 
Buckingham and James Barnes, of the United States Arny. Lieu- 
tenant Lee served as Assistant Enicineer in the constructim of Forts 
Monroe and Callioim for the defense of Hampton Roais, Virginia, 
1829-34; as Assistant to the Chief Engineer at Washington, D. C, 
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1834-'37 ; as Assistant Astronomer for establishing the boundary be- 
tween the States of Ohio and Michiij^an, 18.i5; as Superintending En- 
gineer of the improvement ot St. Louis harbor, Missouri, and of the 
Missouri and Upper Mississippi rivers, 18:i7-'41, bavin? general 
charge of the improvement of the Lower Mississippi and of the Ohio 
river below Louisville, Kentucky, 184(I-*4L He was promoted to 
First Lieutenant September 21, 183G, and to Captain of the Corps of 
Engineers July 7, 1838. Had charge of the construction and repairs 
of the defenses at the Narrows entrance to the New York harbor, 
1841-'44, 1844-'46 ; was Member of the Board of Visitors to the Mili- 
tary Academy, 1844; Assistant to the Chief Engineer at Washington, 
D. C, 1844 ; Member of the Board of Engineers for Atlantic Coast de- 
fenses from September 8, 1845, to March 13, 1848 ; served in the war 
with Mexico, 184(>-'48, being engaged on the march as Chief Engin- 
eer of the column commanded oy Brigadier-General John E. Wool, 
and earned the brevets of Major, Lieutenant-Colonel and Colonel for 
gallant and meritorious conduct in the battles of Cerro Gordo, Con- 
treras, and Churubusco, and at Chapultepec, where he was wounded. 
His services as an engineer at Vera Cruz and the subsequent opera- 
tions in Mexico were highly eulogized by General Winfield Scott. 
Colonel Lee was on special duty in the Engineer Bureau at Washing- 
ton, D. C, in 1848; Superintending Engineer of the construction of 
Fort Carroll, Patapsco river, Maryland, 1848-'52 ; member of the 
Board of Engineers for Atlantic Coast defenses from July 21, 1848, to 
April 11, 1853; Superintendent of the United States Military Acad- 
emy from September 1, 1852, to March 31, 1855; in command at 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 1855; appointed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Second Cavalry March 3, 1855 ; on frontier duty at Camp Cooper, 
Texas, 1856; with expedition against the Comanche Indians, 1856; at 
Camp Cooper, Texas, 1856-57 ; at San Antonio, Texas (commanding 
the Second Regiment), 1857; on leave of absence, 1857-'59 ; in com- 
mand of the forces at Harpers Ferry for suppressing the John Brown 
raid, October 17-25, 1859 ; in command of the Deimrtment of Texas 
from February 6 to December 12, 1860, and on leave of absence, 
1860-'61 ; promoted Colonel of the First Cavalry March 16, 1861. 
Ordered to Washington from his regiment in Texas, Colonel Lee ar- 
rived at the Federal capital April 1, 1861, three days before the inau- 
guration of President Lincoln. The political horizon was even then 
overcast with the portents of the mignty civil war which was soon to 
convulse the nation. South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia and Louisiana had already seceded from the Union, and the 
Provincial Government of the Confederate States had been formed at 
Montgomery. The Virginia Convention, loth to assent to the dissolu- 
tion ot'tho Union, was still in solemn deliberation. Rut all counsels and 
peaeeiiil overtures failed, and the proclamation of President Lincoln 
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calling for 75,000 men to subdue the seceded States forced Virginia 
with her sisters of the South. The ordinance of secession, which she 
passed on the 17th of April, determined Colonel Lee. To the Hon. 
F. P. Blair, who brought him the tender of the supremo command ot 
the United States Army, he replied : " I look upon secession as an- 
archy. If I owned the four millions of slaves in the South, I would sac- 
rifice them all for the Union. But how can I draw my sword against 
Virginia ?'* On the 20th he resigned his commission and repaired to 
Richmond. Governor Letcher immediately appointed him to the 
Command-in-Chief of the Virginia force, and the convention unani- 
mously confirmed the nomination. Upon the appearance of General 
Lee before that body, on the 25th of April, its venerable President 
John Janney glowingly addressed him, thus concluding: 

" Sir, we have by this unanimous vote expresse<i our conviction 
that you are at this day among the living citizens of Virginia, * first 
in war * We pray to God most fervent 1}^, that you may so conduct 
the operations committed to your charge that it will soon be said of 
vou, that you are first in peace,* and when that time comes you will 
nave earned the still prouder distinction of being * first in the hearts 
of your countrymen.' " 

General Lee thus replied : " Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 
Convention : Profoundly impressed with the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, for which, I must say, I was not prepared, I accept the position 
assigned me by your partiality. I would have much preferred your 
choice had fallen upon an abler man. Trusting in Almighty God, an 
approving conscience and the aid of my fellow -citizens, I devote my- 
self to the service of my native State, in whose behalf alone will I ever 
again draw my sword. ' Transferred from the State service to that 
of the Confederacy, with the rank of General, his first service was in 
the mountains of Northwest Virginia, where with inadequate forces 
he held the invading column of the enemy in check and restored the 
confidence which had been shaken by reverses in that department. 
In the fall of 1861 he was transferred to the command of the South 
Atlantic States. In March, 1862, he was recalled to Virginia and 
charged " with the conduct of military operations in the armies of the 
Confederacy." In the battles before Richmond, General Joseph E. 
Johnston being disabled by a wound on the 31st of May at the battle 
of Seven Pines, on the 3d of June, 1862, General Lee was assigned to 
command in person the Army of Northern Virginia, and thencefor- 
ward, as has been recorded in preceding pages, to the memorable 9th 
day of April, 1865, when it finally laid down its arm» at Appomattox 
Court House, he remained at its head. Then, when all was lost save 
honor, he unmurmuringly took his place as a modest citizen of his 
scarred and harrowed State, to " abide her fortunes and share her 
fate." Refusing numerously proffered gratuities and sinecure stations 
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which were pressed upon him by loving admirers, he found his meet 
field ot beneficence in the Presidency of a time-honored seat of learn- 
ing, Washington College, which had its origin in " The Augusta 
Academy," the first classical school in the valley of Virginia, founded 
in 1749 by Kobert Alexander, a Scotch-Irish immigrant, and a Master 
of Arts of Trinity College, Dublin. Under his successor, Bev. John 
Brown, the Academy was first removed to " Old Providence," and 
again to *' New Providence Church," and just before the Bevolution, 
for the third time, to Mount Pleasant, near Fairfield, in the now 
county of Eockbridge. In 1776 Rev. William Graham (whose re- 
mains rest in the church-yard of the venerable St. John's at Rich- 
mond) baptized it as " Liberty Hall Academy." It was now removed, 
in 1777, to near the old Timber Ridge Church ; and finally, in 1785, 
to Lexington. In 1796 it was endowed by General Washington with 
one nundred shares of the Old James River Company, which had 
been donated him by the Virginia Assembly, and the trustees of the 
academy, in honor of the illustrious bonelactor, rechristened it Wash- 
ington Academy. The Assembly soon after gave the institution, 
which it had alroady incor])orated, the name of " The College of Wash- 
ington in A^irginia." " The Cincinnati Society," of Virginia, on dis- 
solving in 1813, donated their fund, amounting to nearly $25,000, to 
the college, and, thus endowed, its career onward for quite seventy 
j'ears was one of usefulness and honor. The civil war, however, 
brought grievous disaster. The college was dismantled, its scientific 
apparatus destroyed, its library sacked, its every apartment pillaged, 
and with the close of the weary struggle, four professors, a handful ot 
students and the bare buildings, were all that remained. 

Accepting the Presidency of the College October 2, 1865, he ;seal- 
ously entered upon its duties, winning the meed of being " the best 
College President this country has ever produced," and magnifying 
the college into a university among the first in honor and infiuence 
in the nation. In the fulness of his noble mission, General Lee was 
stricken with a fatal malady, and sank to rest October 12, 1870. 
(reneral Lee married June 30, 1831, Mary Anne Randolph, born Oc- 
tober 1, 1808, died November 5, 1873, daughter of George Washington 
Parke and Mary Leo (Fitzhugh) Custis,* of " Arlington," Virginia. 
The issue of this blissful union was three sons and four daughters : 

* G^rge Washington Parke Custis, son of John Parke and Eleanor (Calvert) 
Custis, grandson by her first marriage with Daniel Parke Custis of Bfartha 
Dundridge, and the adopted son of General George Washington, whom she 
married secondly. Daniel Parke Custis was the son of Colonel John and 
Frances (Parke) Custis. His mother was the eldest of the two daughters of 
Daniel Parke, Aide to the Duke ot Marlborough, Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, etc. Tlie younger daughter, Lucy, married Colonel William Byid. of 
"Westover." 
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i. George - Washington Custis^ Major-General Confederate States 
Army, siieceeaed his father in the Presidency of Washington- 
Ijee University, 
ii. William Henry Fitzhugh^ Maior-General Confederate States Ar- 
my; has been twice married, first to Charlotte, daughter of 
William Fanning Wickham ; secondly, November 28, 1»67, to 
Mary Tabb, daughter of George W. Boiling, of Petersburg, 
Virginia. Issue by both marriages, 
iii. Robert Edward^ Captain Confederate States Army; married 
Charlotte (died September 22, 1872), daughter of R. Bai-ton 
Haxall. 
iv. Mary^ v. Anno (died 1870), vi. Mildred, and vii, Eleanor Agnes — 
died October 15, 1873. 
The remains of General and Mrs. Leo, and of their youngest 
daughter, rest in a mausoleum annex to the Memorial Chapel erected in 
the College grounds by the Ijee Memorial Association. In a chamber 
directly over the crypt is the sarcophagus and famed recumbent 
statue of the great chieftain, executed by the sculptor Valentine. 

HERE LEE RESTS. 

*' He loved not war, but could not well renounce 
That fealty to his native land first due — 
O, countrjrmen, there was a soldier once 

From instinct brave, but brave from duty, tool 
A great self -mastered spirit, who outvied 
The empty pageants wliich his age supplied! 

Lie still in glory, hero of our hearts. 

Sleep sweetly in thy vaulted chapel gpnve! 

The splendor of the far excelling star departs — 
Not so the lustre of the god-like brave I 

Tliy glory shall not vanish, but increase. 

Thou boldest son of war and mildest child of peace! 

Lie still in glory! patient, prudent, deep! 

O, central form in our immortal strife, 
With an eternal weight of glory, sleep 

Within her breast, who gave thee name and life! 
Lie very still! no more contend with odds! 
Transcendent among men — resplendent with the gods! ** 

THOMAS JONATHAN JACKSON, 
LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CONFEDERATE STATES ARMY. 

**A frame of adamant, a soul of fire." 

Thomas Jonathan (known during the recent great civil war by the 
sobriquet of "Stonewall") Jackson \\a8 born January 21, 1824, in 
Clarksburg, llarriHoii county, Viri«;inia. His ^reat -grandfather, a na- 
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tive of England, was an early settler of the western wilds of Virginia, 
and Edward Jackson, his grandfather, was surveyor of Lewis county, 
and for some years represented it in tlio State Assembly. The son of 
the last, Jonathan Jackson, removed to Clarksburg, where he studied 
and commenced the practice of law with his cousin, John G. Jackson, 
and acquired considerable reputation. lie married Julia, daughter of 
Thomas Neal, of Wood county; and these were the parenta of the sub- 
ject of the present sketch. Jonathan became pecuniarily embarrassed , 
and dying in 1827, left his family penniless. His children were four in 
number — ^two sons and two daughters — Thomas, the youngest, being 
only three years old. The widow remarried in 1830, but died the fol- 
lowing year of a pulmonary aflcction. Thomas was thus doubly or- 
phaned at the early age of seven. Alter living for a time with some 
of his relatives in the vicinity of his birth, becoming dissatisfied, ho 
determined to seek the residence of an uncle, Cummins Jackson, the 
half-brother of his father, distant eighteen miles, which he journeyed 
alone and afoot. He was kindly received by his uncle and two 
maiden aunts who lived with him. His elder brother Warren was 
also an inmate of the family. Cummins Jackson was a man of vigor- 
ous mind, resolute and of vehement passions. He was a farmer, 
lumber-getter and miller, and slave owner. He gave his orphan eil 
nephews the advantages of schooling whilst with him, but the eldest, 
Warren, who was of a restless disposition, persuaded Thomas to 
accompany him to the home of a relative on Blennerhasset Island. 
The two lads proceeded down the Ohio river to its mouth and finally 
located on a lonely island of the Mississippi near the southwestern 
corner of Kentucky. Here they spent the summer alone in a cabin, 
earning their living by cutting fire-wood for the river steamers. Our 
future hero, thus early, at the age of nine years, learned the life lesson 
of self-reliance. But the malaria of their field of action overcame the 
adventurous lads, and becoming enfeebled with the ague, thev had 
fain to return home by the charity of a steamboat captain. Thomas 
again made his residence with his uncle Cummins Jackson, and by 
his kindness received a plain English education. In arithmetic ho 
surpassed his schoolmates, but in other branches he made his way 
slowly, and only by dint of persistent application. When not at 
school he assisted his uncle in the several occupations of the last, a 
frequent task being the transportation, with an oxen team, of logs 
from the forest to the saw-mill. While thus early and arduously 
engaged, his constitution gave signs of weakness, and a year or two 
later he suffered a slight attack of paralysis, the efi^cts of which 
gradually wore away, but he was troubled through life with weak 
digestive organs. 

At the age of sixteen he was elected constable of the extensive 
county of Lewis. The duties of this office gave him opportunity for 
the study of men and cultivated his will power and self-possession. 
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He became a daring and skillful rider (though he continued through 
life an exceedingly ungraceful one) and became very fond of horse 
racing, a Bport to which his uncle was addicted. Thomas was his fa- 
vorite jockey, and it was proverbial among the people of the section 
that if a horse liad any winning qualities in him Tom Jackson 
was the rider to bring them out. Thomas, indeed, is traditionally 
transmitted as being at this period an ardent freauenter of races, 
house-raisings, and country dances. Nevertheless, he was truthful, 
laborious, modest and self-reliant, scomi ng everything base. Moreover 
he was ambitious of preferment and insatiably thirsted ibr knowledge. 
In 1842, hearing of a vacancy in the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, Thomas Jackson, with his accustomed decision and 
energy, made application for the appointment, and being cordially 
supported bv his friends, waited upon the Secretary of War, dressed 
in a suit of homespun, his remaining wardrobe being contained in a 
pair of saddle-bags. The Secretary of War, Hon. John C. Spencer, 
was 80 much pleased with Jackson's resolute bearing that although 
hardly prepared to enter the Academy a warrant for his appointment 
was ord!ered to be immediately made out. Toung Jackson's zeal and 
purpose found striking exhibition on this occasion. Being pressed by 
a friend to remain in Washington for a few days to see the objects of 
chief interest in that city, he declined, urging that as the studies of 
the Military Academy were in progress, it was oest that he should re- 
pair there forthwith. He accordingly contented himself with a hasty 
panoramic view of the city from the top of the dome of the capitol. 
lie entered the Military Academy July 1, 1842. In his studies Cadet 
Jackson made steady progress. In drawing he never became an 
adept; his greatest success being in natural philosophy and ethics. 
He was graduated with the usual rank of brevet Second Lieutenant, 
July 1, 1846, the seventeenth in grade in a class of fifty-nine members. 
Among his classmates were Generals George B. McClellan, John G. 
Foster, Jesse L. Beno, D. N. Couch, Truman Seymour, M. D L. 
Simpson, S. D. Sturgis, George Stoneman, Innis N. Palmer, Alfred 
Gibbs, George H. Gordon, Frederick Myers, Joseph N. G. Whistler, 
and Nelson H. Davis of the United States Army, and Grenerals John 
A. Brown, John Adams, Dabney H. Maury, D. R. Jones, Cadmus M. 
Wilcox, Samuel B. Maxey and George E. Pickett of the Confederate 
States Army, besides others distinguished in civil life and the walks 
of literature. The war with Mexico being then in progress, Lieuten- 
ant Jackson had an opportunity for immediate service, and was or- 
dered to report himself to the First Regiment of the Artillery, then at 
New Orleans. Proceeding thither, he soon moved with the troops for 
Mexico, serving under General Zachary Taylor, until General win- 
field Scott took the field, when he was trans^rred to the command of 
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the latter. His military career was distinguished and his promotion 
rapid. He was engaged in the siege of Vera Cruz, March ^29, 1847 ; 
the battle of Cerro Gordb, April 17-18 ; skirmish of La Hoya, June 
20; skirmish of Oka Luka, August 16, 1847. Shortly after the battle 
of Cerro Gordo, Jackson was assigned to the light field battery of 
Captain John B. Magruder. He participated in the battle of Contre* 
ras^ August 19-20, 1847 and was promoted to the rank of First Lieu- 
tenant, and brevetted Captain August 20 for '< gallant and meritorious 
conduct in the battles of Contreras and Churubusco." In the last 
named engagement Magruder's First Lieutenant, Johnstone, was 
killed and Jackson thus became second in command, and took charge 
of a section of the battery. He was engaged in the battle of Holino 
del Bey, Se2)tember 7 ; the storming of Chapultepec, September 13, 
1847, where for his conspicuous gallantry he was brevetted Major, a 
promotion, it is said, then unprecedently rapid. In the battle of Cha- 
pultepee Jackson with his section found himself placed unexpectedly 
in the presence of a strong Mexican battery, at so short a range that 
in a few moments a majority of his horses were killed and his pieces 
nearly unmanned by the terrific storm of grape-shot to which they 
were subjected, whilst seventy men out of two regiments of infantry 
with difficulty maintained their position in his rear. General Worth 
perceiving the desperate position of Jackson's guns, sent him word to 
retire. He replied that it was more dangerous to withdraw his pieces 
than to hold his position. Magruder, who moved rapidly to the sup- 
port, having his horse killed under him as he did so, found that Jack- 
son had lifted by hand a single gun across a deep ditch to a position 
from which it could be effective, and this gun he was rapidly loading 
and firing with the assistance of a Sergeant alone, the remainder of 
his command being either killed, wounded or crouching in the ditch. 
Another gun was now quickly put in position, and in a few momenta 
the Mexicans were driven from their battery, which was turned upon 
the flying enemy. Years afterwards, w^hilst a quiet professor, with 
the sobriquet of " Old Jack," accorded because of his grave and seri- 
ous demeanor — when asked by his pupils why he did not run when 
his command was so disabled, he placidly replied : " I was not ordered 
to do so," and to the query if he was not alarmed when he saw so 
many of his men falling around him, answered, *'No;" that his 
only fear was lest the danger would not be great enough for him 
to distinguish himself as he desired. Major Jackson participated 
in the closing scene of the war, the assault and capture of the City of 
Mexico, September 13-14, 1847. He served in garrison at Fort Co- 
lumbus, Kew York, in 1848, in Fort Hamilton, New York, 184^-51, 
and in the Florida hostilities against the Seminole Indians in 1851. 
The arduous sei-vice he had undergone impaired his naturally delicate 
constitution, and in consequence he resigned his commission in the 
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army February 29, 1852, and returniiig to Virginia, was elected 
Professor of Natural and Experimental Philosophy and Instructor of 
Artillery Tactics in the Virginia Military Institute at Lexington, 
which position he usefully filled until the breaking out of our late un- 
happy civil war. Immediately after the secession of Virginia, April 
17, 1861, the Corps of Cadets was ordered to Kichmond by Governor 
Letcher. They were marched thither under the command of Major 
Jackson, and stationed for some time at the State Agricultural Fair 
Grounds (converted into a camp of instruction, and called " Camp 
Lee "), as drill masters to the ti*ooi)s arriving there. Jackson was 
now commissioned by Governor Letcher, Colonel, and on the 3d of 
May, 1861, took command of the small " Armv of Observation " sta- 
tioned near Harpers Ferry. The prescribed limits of this sketch 
prevent a detailed account of the glorious career of Colonel Jackson, 
and a brief recapitulation must suffice here. Promoted to the rank 
of Brigadier-General Jure 17, he encountered the advance of the 
Federals under General Patterson at Falling Waters July 2, checked 
him and brought otl' without loss forty-five prisoners. He bore a dis- 
tinguished part in the battle of Bull Eun August 21, where in the 
language ot the gallant and lamented General Barnard E. Bee he 
"stood like a stone-wall." October 7th following he was promoted 
to the rank Qf Major- Greneral and assigned to the command of the 
forces in and around Winchester. In January, 1862, he conducted an 
expedition against Bath and Eomney, which in the Buffering and ex- 
posure to cold which it entailed surpaased the privations of Valley 
Forge of the Bevolution. It results in the capture of a large quantity 
of supplies. March 23, 1862, the battle at Kernstown, with the Federals 
under Shields, was fought,which was so far successiul as to recall to Win- 
chester large bodies or Federal troops which had been sent from thence. 
Early in May, 1862, Jackson again assumed the ofi'ensive, and by a 
rapid march cut oflf a detached body at Front Eoyal and compelled 
the Federals under Banks to retreat hastily to tho Potomac. jFrom 
the quantity of stores massed at Winchester by Banks and captured 
by General Jackson, the former has been derisively termed "Jack- 
son's Commissary General." Fremont and McDowell attempted to 
cut Jackson off, but he succeeded in eluding them by a disj^y of 
energy, decision, and fertility of resource, which gained for him the 
distinction of one of the great commanders in the world's histoiy. 
Hastening his forces to Eichmond, his timely arrival at Gaines Mul 

fave the victory to the Confederate arms ; on the 29th he engaged 
[cClellan's rear guard at Fraziers Farm ; and July Ist was engaged 
at Malvern Hill. IIo next moved his coqis against General Pope, and 
on the 9th of August fought tho sanguinary battle of Cedar Run 
with the force of General Banks. G eneial Loe having joined Jackson, 
the latter was dispatched, August 24th, to gain tho roar of General 
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Pope, which he did, capturing at Manassas prisoners, cannon and 
stores. Lee came to his support, And on the 30th was fought the 
second battle of Manassas^ Jackson took part in the invasion oi 
Marj'^land. September 15th, captured Harpers Perry with 11 ,000 prison- 
ers, and rejoined Lee at Antietam in time to do tlie severest fighting 
at that battle. October 11, 1862, Jackson was promoted to the rank 
of Lieuteuant-General, and December 13th following witnessed the 
important battle of Fredericksburg. By Jackson's nank movement 
at Chancelloraville, May 2, 1863, the Eleventh Corps ot Hooker's army 
was routed and compelled to fall back, but in the darkness as he re- 
turned with his staff to the rear he was fired upon by his own men 
and received wounds from which he died on Sunday, May 10, 1863. 
lie died as became a Christian and a soldier. Shortly before he ex- 
])ired, on being told of his hastening dissolution, he responded feebly 
but firmly: " Very good ; it is all right.'* A few moments before he 
died he cried out in his delirium: "Order A. P. Hill to prepare for 
action! pass the infantry to the front rapidly! tell Major Hawks — " 
then 8topi)ed, leaving the sentence unfinished. Presently a smile of 
ineffable sweetness spread itself over his pale face, and he said quietly 
and with an expression as if of relief: " Let us cross over the river 
and rest under the shade of the trees ;" and then, without pain or the 
least struggle, his spirit passed from earth to the God who gave it. 

The remains of "Stonewall" Jackson lie in an unpretentious grave 
at Lexington, Virginia. It may be of i nterest to note that the favorite 
war steed of General Jackson, "Old Sorrel," lived many years and 
was affectionately cared for, an honored pensioner of the Virginia 
Military Institute. General Jackson was twice married, first to a 
(laughter of Kev. George Junkin, D. D., and secondly to a daughter 
of Kev. Dr. Morrison, of North Carolina. A sister of Mrs. Jackson 
is the wife of General Daniel H. Hill, late Confederate States Army. 
Only one child of General Jackson, by his second marriage, survives 
— Miss Julia Jackson — who, with her mother, has been the object 
of the most respectful attentions throughout this country. The 
^rraciousness of their reception during a visit to Massachusetts is 
noteworth}*, as a generous expression of the people of that State, 
and it is held in connection therewith as a somewhat curious exempli- 
fication that the most marked attentions were at the handsof the then 
Chief Magistrate of the State, General Benjamin Franklin ButliM*. 

A bronze statue of General Jackson, executed by J. H. Foley, R. A., 
and presented to the State of Virginia by Eiiglish admirers of the 
great soldier, stands in the Capitol grounds at Richmond, Virginia. 
It is shown in Vol. II. from a special photograph taken fi>r this 
work. It was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies, October 26, 
1875, Gov. Kemper and Rev. M. D. Hoge, D. D., delivering addresses. 
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MATTHEW FONTAINE MAURY — nilLOSOPHER OF THE SEAS. 

In the lineage of Matthew Fontaine Maury there was commingled 
a double strain of the conscientious Huguenot blood with meritorious 
Virginia springs. He was seventh in descent from John de la Fon- 
taine, born about 1500 in the province of Maine, near the borders of 
Normandy ; commissioned in the houseliold of Francis I., of France ; 
served continuously during the reigns of Henry II., Francis II., and 
until the second year of Charles IX., when he resigned ; martyred as 
a Protestant in 1563. His grandson, He v. James Fontaine, pastor of 
the United Churches of Vaux and Royan ; born in 1658 ; married A. E. 
Boursiquot; fled to Great Britain from religious persecution. His 
daughter, M^y Anne, born in Taunton, England, 1690, married in 
Dublin, Ireland, in 1716, Matthew Maury, a Huguenot refugee (died 
in 1752J, and they emigrated to Virginia in 1718. Their son. Rev. 
James Maury, born 1717, died 1767, a learned and beloved minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, married Elizabeth Walker, of es- 
timable Virginia lineage. Their son, Richard Maury, married Diana 
Minor, of worthy descent. They had is«iie nine children, of whom the 
seventh, and the third son, was the subject of this sketch, Matthew 
Fontaine, born 16th of January, 1806, in Spotsylvania County, Vir- 
ginia. His father removed to Tennessee in young Matthew's fourth 
year, and established himself near Nashville. In his sixteenth year 
young Maury entered Harpeth Academy. In 1825 he was appointed 
Midshipman in the United States Navy, making his first cruise in the 
frigate Brandywine, on the coast of Europe and in the Mediterranean. 
The voyage across the Atlantic was rendered memorable by tempest- 
uous weather and the presence of General Lafayette, a return passen- 
ger to France. In 1826 Maurv was transferred to the sloop of war 
vincennes, for a cruise around the world. Having passed with credit 
the usual examination, he was appointed, in 1831, Master of the sloop 
of war Falmouth, then fitting out for the Pacific, but was soon trans- 
ferred to the schooner Dolphin, serving as acting First Lieutenant, 
until again transferred to the frigate Potomac, in which he returne<l 
to the United States in 1834. He then published his first work, 
Maury^s Navigation^ which was adopted as a text- book in the navy. 
He was now selected as astronomer, and offered the appointment of 
hydrographer to the exploring expedition to the South Seas, under 
the command of Lieutenant Wilkes, but declined these positions. In 
1837 he was promoted to the grade of Lieutenant, and not long after- 
wards met with the painful accident by which he was lamed for 
life. For several years, unable to perform the active duties of his 
profession, he devoted his time to mental culture, to the improvement 
of the navy, and to other matters of national concern, llis views, 
forcibly stated, were published first and mainly in the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger^ over the nom de p^wmeof Harry Bluff, and under the 
ffoneral caption of '^ Scraps from the Lucky Bag.'* To the influence of 
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these essays has been justly ascribed the great reforms tlien made in 
the navy, as well as the establishment of a naval academy. He also 
advocated the establishment of a navy yard at Memphis, Tennessee; 
which was done b}' act of Congress. Under his directions wero made, 
at that point, by Lieutenant Marr, the first series of observations upon 
the flow of the Mississippi. He proposed a system of observations 
which would enable the observers to give information, by telegraph, 
as to the state of the river and its tributaries. He advocated the en- 
largement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, that vessels of war 
might pass between the gulf and the lakes. He suggested to Congress 
efficacious plans for the disposition of the drowned government lands 
along the Mississippi. In the interest of commerce, ho brought for- 
ward and successfully advocated the " warehousing system." 

In 1842 he was appointed Superintendent of the Depot of Charts and 
Instruments, at Washington. Up to this time the field in which 
Maury labored was limited to bis own country. Placed in a position 
which atibrded the means necessary to the full employment of his 
powers, he speedily developed the plans which he had previously 
cherished and so earnestly advocated. The simple Depot for Charts 
and Instruments was transformed into an Observatory. Surrounded 
by such men as Fergusson, Walker, Hubbard, Coffin, Keith, and other 
faithful workers, whom he inspired with his own enthusiasm, he made 
the Naval Observatory national in its importance and relations to the 
astronomical world. This accomplished, he added to those labors of 
the astronomer, fruitful of results for future years, the task of unrav- 
eling the winds and currents of the ocean, and collected from the log- 
books of ships of war long stored in the government offices, and from 
all other accessible sources, the material suited to his purpose. By 
numerous assistants, it was tabulated, and by him discussed, thus 
vielding lor the guidance of the mariner on a single route, the com- 
bined experience of thousands. Yet Maury's first chart to navigators, 
with his new route, which he was wont to afterwards delighteUly call 
his ''Fair Way to RiOy" was as first doubted and declined as being 
opposite to all previous tending, but its accuracy being triumphantly 
demonstrated by Captain Jackvson, commanding the W. H. D. C. 
Wright, of Baltimore, the maratime world hastened to acknowledge 
the beneficence contierred, and to contribute aid to the speedy and 
complete application of Maury's system to all seas. 

Maury also instituted the system of deep-sea sounding, rendering 
easy of accomplishment all operations of that character since under- 
taken, and leading directly to the establishment of telegraphic com- 
munication between the continents by cable, on the bed of the ocean. 
In these labors he was eftectively assisted by ColonelJohn M. Brooke 
(now a professor in the Virginia Military Institute), then on duty in 
the Naval Observatory, and whose deep-sea sounding apparatus first 
brought up Bi)ecinio"ii8, whilst it lathomed the depths of the ocean. 
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But to these immediately practical and beneficial results there was 
something to be added. The investigations, of which they were the 
first fruits, presented materials for a work to make clear to landsmen 
as well as mariners, the wonderful mechanism of the sea, with its cur- 
rents and its atmosphere, " The Physical Geography of the Sea,'' 
which, translated into various languages, is an enduring monument 
to the genius and usefulness of its author. By Humboldt, Maury was 
declared to be the founder of a new and important science. The 
principal powers of Europe recognized the value of his services to 
mankind. France, Austria, Russia, Prussia, Denmark, Belgium, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Sardinia, Holland, Bremen, and the Papal States, bo- 
stowed orders of knighthood and other honors. The Academies of 
Science of Paris, Berlin, Brussels, St. Petersburg and Mexico conferred 
the honor of membership. 

When Virginia, seceding from the Union, called upon her sons, he 
promptly resigned from the Federal Navy to take part in the defense 
of his native State, declining, from a sense of duty, highly honorable 
positions, which he was invited to fill in Kussia and Fninco severally. 
He was selected as one of the Council of Three appointed by tho Gov- 
ernor of Virginia in the important crisis, and so served until its army 
and navy were incorporated with those of the Confederacy, when he 
was sent abroad by the Southern Government, invcHted with suitable 
powers of provision for its material naval wants. This trust he duly 
filled until the close of the war. 

Then, in anticipation of a large emigration from the Southern States 
to Mexico, with the view of aiding his countrymen there, he went 
thither. He was cordially received by the Emperor Maximilian, who 
appointed him to a place in his Cabinet. Thence he was sent on a 
special mission to Europe. The revolution terminating his relations with 
Mexico, he was letl in straitened circumstances, when he resumed, 
as a means of support, his scientific and literary labors. He made ex- 
periBLental researches in new application of electricity, in which he 
was eminently successful, and prepared his Manual of Geography, 
subsequently published in America. During this period the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge conferred on him the degree of LL.D. ; and the 
Emperor of the French invited him to the superintendency of the 
Imperial Observatory at Paris. Ho patrioticallj' preferred to accept 
the chair of Physics in the Virginia Jlilitary Institute. Whilst serving 
here, he prepared his latest work, the Physical Survey of Virginia. 

Stricken with a gastric complaint in October, 1872, he died at Lex- 
ington, Virginia, February 1, 1S73. His remains rent beneath a 
monument of native James river granite in Hollywood Cemetery, near 
Richmond. Commodore Maury married in early life, Anne, daughter 
of Dabney and Elizabeth Herndon, of Fredericksburg, Virginia (tlie 
sister of a devotedly heroic brotherhood). Their issue was five 
daughters and three sons. 
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HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 



INTRODUCTORY. 

In the study of the history of a commonwealth, be it empire, state or 
kingdom, it is necessary that we understand something of the causes 
which have acted in producing and advancing, or destroying and retard- 
ing, the various institutions — civil and otherwise — of that particular com- 
monwealth. Then, in order that the history of Virginia be properly 
understood, it is essential that we examine the causes which led to its 
settlement and organization as a State. 

In the year 1492 Christopher Columbus lifted the veil which hung over 
the stormy waters of the Athmtic, and exposed the American continent to 
the view of Western Europe. This was the first practical discovery of 
America. That the continent was seen by white men as early as the tenth 
century, there can no longer remain a doubt. The examination of Ice- 
landic records and documents preserved in the archives of the Antiquarian 
Society of Copenhagen, by recent historians, put at rest the long-doubted 
claim that the Northmen were the first discoverers of America. Even so 
great an authority as Humboldt says, after having examined the records, 
''I%e dwsovery of the rwrthem part of America by the Northmen can not 
be disputed.'* 

A i^orse navigator, in the year 986 A. D., while sailing in the Green- 
land sea, was caught in a storm and carried westward to the coast of 
Labrador. Several times the shore was sighted, but no landing attempted. 
The shore was so different from the well-known coast of Greenland that it 
was certain that an unknown land was in sight. Upon reaching Green- 
land Herjulfson, the commander, and his companions told strange stories 
of the new laud seen in the west. 

In the year 1001 the actual discovery of the continent was made by 
Lief Ericson, who sailed west from Greenland, and landed on the coast 
of America in 41 J® north latitude. It was the spring of the year, and 
from the luxuriant vegetation that every where adorned the coast the North- 
men named it Vineland (the land of vines^. These adventurers on the 
deep continued to visit these shores during the eleventh, twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries; it was^is late as A. D. 1347, that the last voyage of the 
Northmen to America was made. Says Ridpath: **An event is to be 
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weighed by its consequences. From the discovery of the western world by 
the Norsemen nothing whatever resulted. The Icelanders themselves for- 
got the place and the very name of Vineland." Europe never heard of 
such a land or such a discovery. The curtain was again stretched from 
sky to sea, and the New World lay hidden in its shadows. 

He that was to announce to Europe the existence of the American con- 
tinent was to come from the classic land of Italy, and the sunny land of 
8pain, — the country under whose patronage the discovery was to be made. 
Christopher Columbus was the name of him whose discoveries, considered 
in all their bearings upon human history, are the grandest recorded in the 
annals of the world. A name around which, as time rolls away, will 
gather the wreaths of imperishable fame. 

No sooner had the existence of a trans-Atlantic continent been made 
known than all nations from Scandinavia to the Strait of Gibraltar be- 
came frenzied with excitement. A new world, as it were, was to be added 
to the old. Monarchs, discoverers and adventurers at once rushed for- 
ward in quest of the ** Eldorado" to be found somewhere beyond the west- 
em seas. 

Spain at once prepared for the conquest of her newly acquired posses- 
sions, and with a series of splendid triumphs in the south, the civihzation 
of the Incas and Montezumas perished from the earth. France was not 
slow to profit by the discoveries of Columbus. Far away, hundreds of 
miles toward the Arctic Circle, she took possession of the country lying 
along the St. Lawrence and around Lake Champlain, and hastenecl to 
plant colonies in the same. Between the Spanish possessions on the south 
and those of France on the north, lay a territory extending from the 
thirty-fourth to .«>ixty-eighth parallels of north latitude, and from the 
Atlantic on the east to the Pacific on the west. England laid claim to all 
this region, and based that claim upon the discoveries of John and Se- 
bastian Cabot, who were the first to explore the eastern coast of Amer- 
ica, they having sailed from Salvador to the Capes of Virginia aa early as 
the year 1498. Nearly an hundred years had passed away, and no perma- 
nent settlement had been made in all this vast domain. From the ever- 
glades of Florida to the pine-clad hills of Nova Scotia, no white man had 
ever landed on these shores. It was in the year 1583 that a young noble- 
man, whose life and tragic death were to become familiar to every student 
of English history, first appeared at the English court — it was none other 
than Sir Walter Raleigh, an English gallant, who had taken part in 
the French Protestant wars, and who now appeared at the British court 
to make application for assistance in fitting out an expedition for the pur- 
pose of planting a colony in North America. He hoped thus to prevent 
the Spanish monarchy and the equally intolerant Freach court from gain- 
ing possession of the entire continent to the exclusion of England and her 
interests. Queen Elizabeth was then upon the British throne. Raleigh 
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was young, rich, handsome and faBcinating in his address. He soon 
became a ^reat favorite of the maiden queen, and she gave him a com- 
mission making him lord of all the continent of North America lying 
between Florida and Canada. 

The whole of that part of the continent claimed by Grreat Britain with- 
out any well defined boundaries, was called Virginia, in honor of the 
virgin queen. Two ships were sent out to make discoveries. They were 
commanded by experienced officers, and sailed from London in April, 
1584, and in July reached the coast of North Carolina, on which a landirg 
was effected. Here they remained until September, when they returned 
to England, and gave such a glowing description of the country which 
they had visited, that seven ships were immediately fitted out, conveying 
one hundred and eighty men, who sailed as colonists to the New World. 
As the ships neared the Carolina coast, they came within sieht of the 
beautiful island of Roanoke. Charmed with the climate, with uxe friend- 
liness of the natives, and with the maiestic growth of the forest trees, far 
surpassing anything they had seen in the Old World, they decided to locate 
on this island. Most of the colonists were men unaccustomed to work, and 
who expected that in some unknown way, in the New World, wealth would 
flow in upon them like a flood. Not realizing their fond hope, they became 
disheartened, and when the supply ships arrived bringing abundant sup- 
plies, they crowded on board and returned to England. Fifleen, however, 
consented to remain and await the arrival of fresh colonists from the 
mother country. 

In the year 1587 Raleigh sent out another fleet, carrying a number of 
families destined to augment the Roanoke colony, but when they arrived, 
no trace of the fifleen men who remained on the island could be found, 
they having been murdered by the Indians, and it was only by the promise 
of the commander to hasten back to England and return with reinforce- 
ments that they could be prevailed upon to remain upon the island. 
Shortly after the fleet sailed on the homeward voyage an event occurred 
which is worthy of note in a history of this country. This was no less 
than the birth of the first white child in North America. The child was 
the daughter of Ananias and Eleanor Dare. She was christened '' Vir- 
ginia," in honor of their adopted country. She was bom August 18th, 
1587. Her fiite is involved in the mystery which enshrouds the fate of the 
entire colony. Scarcely had the ships returned to Europe when a war 
broke out between England and Spain, and the '' Island Empire" brought 
every available force to bear upon her powerful rival, both on land and 
sea. The invincible Armada had to be overcome and the safety of Ens- 
land secured, before Raleigh could send aid to his colony on Roanoke. It 
was 1590 when the vessels were dispatched, and when they arrived at the 
island the commander was alarmed to find that the colony had forever 
disappeared. What their fate was must ever remain a profound mystery. 
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That they all fell victims to savage ferocity is most probable. Some 
writers have indulged the idea that they were merged into the tribe of 
Tuscarora Indians; but while humanity mav dictate such a hope, '* cre- 
dulity must entertain a doubt of the hypothesis." This was the last attempt 
of the noble Raleigh to colonize America. Thus he saw the cherished 
hope of his life a signal failure. Soon after, an ignominious death upon 
the scafibld put an end to all his ambitions. 

THE ABORIGINES OF AMERICA. 

With the discovery of America were discovered the Indians inhabiting 
the continent — nations havmg an unwritten history. Who the first inhab- 
itants were we do not know; for all the ages through which the New 
World passed, prior to its discovery by Columbus, are destitute of history 
and chronology. But that a race, far superior to the Indians, once existed 
on this continent, there can not be the least doubt. From the Atlantic on 
the east to the Pacific on the west, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, in 
every portion of the continent, we trace them by their vast monumental 
ruins, rivaling in magnitude those of the eastern continent. Here they 
built cities which may have flourished while the Pyramids were being 
buUt. oi: they may have been in ruins when Cleopatra's needle was bemg 
fiEishioned. But who were they? What their origin and what their fate? 
Alas ! we shall never know. Contemporary history furnishes no aid, for 
they were isolated from all the world beside. They have disappeared from 
the earth with not a vestige of history left behind them. 

^^AnHqaUy appears to have begun. 
Long after their primeval race was nm.'' CampbdL 

Whether they were the ancestors of the Indians is a question ; it is not 
probable that they were. Perhaps no problem has ever attracted so much 
attention from historians and scientists as that of the origin of the Amer- 
ican Indians. 

Hundreds of thousands of individuals existing in all the various stages 
of society, from the lowest stage of barbarism to that of the half-civilized 
state, were found roaming over the vast domain of both the Americas. 
They were altogether ignorant of the country from which their ancestors 
had come, and of the period at which they had been transplanted to the 
New World ; and although there were traditions among them seeming to 
cast some light upon those subjects, yet when thoroughly investigated 
they tended rather to bewilder than to lead to any satisfactory conclusions ; 
and the origin of these nations has ever been a subject of curious specu- 
lation among the learned. Conjecture has succeeded conjecture, hypoth- 
esis has yielded to hypothesis, as wave recedes before wave ; still it remains 
involved in a labyrinth of inexplicable difficulties, from which the most 
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ingenious niind^ will perhap never be able to free it. Of the inaay 
theories which have been advanced, we select the following : 

Gregoria Gracia, one of the first missionaries in Mexico, after long as- 
sociation with them, has formed the opinion that they are the descend- 
ants of many nations, and therefore thmks it absurd to attempt to trace 
their origin to any one nation. 

John De Laet, a celebrated Flemish writer, maintains that America 
received its first inhabitants from Scythia. ^'The resemblance" of the 
North American Indians, in features, complexion, customs, and mode of 
life is more nearly like those of the ancient Scythians than any other 
nation. 

Moreaz, in his history of Brazil, says that the continent was certainly 
peopled by the ancient Carthagenians. 

George Huron, like Laet, supposes that the primitive American colo- 
nies were Scythian, but is of opinion that the Pnoenicians and Carthage- 
nians subsequently reached the continent, and still later that the Chinese 
and other eastern peoples reached these shores, either voluntarily or have 
been driven on the coast by tempests. He thus accounts for the difiTerence 
existing amon^ the numerous tribes. 

Charlevoix is clearly of the opinion that they are of Tartar extrac- 
tion, and Adair says he has been forced to believe that they have de- 
scended directly from the Israelites. 

Major Carver, who was an officer in the Provincial army, supports the 
theory that they have descended from the Tartars and Chinese. He is the 
first writer, with whose writings the author is acquainted, to maintain the 
theory that they reached America by way of Behrings Straits, a theor}' 
since advocated by Mr. Jefferson and many others. 

Dr. Robertson, the able philologist, traces their origin to the Tartars, 
by a similarity of language. He says that many of the names of Ameri- 
can chieftains are of Tartar origin, for instance: Tartarax, who formerly 
reigned in Quiavira, means the Tartar; Manew, the founder of the Peru- 
vian empire, most probably came from the Manchew Tartars ; Montetuma, 
the title of the Mexican emperors, is of Scytiiian origin, for according to 
some authors, it was the appellation of the Scythian chieftains. But the 
most recent of all is that of Mr. Wallace, who claims that they are the 
remains of the inhabitants of a great Pacific continent now submerged, 
and that they escaped to America at the time of the subsidence of tneir 
native continent. In opposition to this theory Rev. Wyatt Gill, for many 
years a missionary to tne Hervey Islands, Polynesia, declares that there 
is not tlie least resemblance in feature, complexion, mode of life or lan- 
guage existing between the South Sea Islanders and the Indians of North 
America. 

Then, among this maze of theories are we nearer a solution of the 
vexed problem than we were before a solution had been attempted? 
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That they came from Europe is altogether improbable ; that they are 
descended from the Israelites has little or nothing to support it, whilst 
it is highly probable that they are descended from some or the tribes of 
Southern Asia. 

That they are the descendants of the ancient Scythians, seems to the- 
author to be the most probable. The following facts appear to be almost 
conclusive : 

First. Both* the Scythians and Indians belong to the Ganmoanianf or 
bow-and-arrow family of men. It will be remembered by those who claim 
them to be the descendants of the tribes of North-eastern Asia, that those 
tribes are spearmen. 

Second. The Scythians wandered over a wide extent of countiy, but 
not tilling it, they claimed no property in land ; the Indians did the 
same, and both held in abhorrence and scorn the confinement of a fixed 
habitation. 

Third. The entire absence of anything like a fixed system of law, ex- 
cept that the strictest honesty characterized both. 

Fourth. The dress of both was similar, being made from the skins of 
the animals belonging to the fiiuna of their respective countries. 

Fifth. War was the delight of both, and mercy and humanity were 
alien to their warfare. 

Sixth. Mounds, or tumuli, which constitute the remains of the earliest 
inhabitants of America, ar^ found nowhere in Asia except in ancient 
Scythia, beyond the Indus. Herodotus, ''the father of history,'' says 
the Scvthians threw earth upon the tombs of their deceased relatives 
until they resembled a high mound or artificial mountain. 

Seventh. The same autnor informs us that the Scythians were the only 
people of antiquity who practiced the barbarous cub torn of scalping 
their enemies, a custom universally practiced by the Indians of North 
America. 

Eighth. The Scythians were divided into tribes, just as the Indians 
were. 

Ninth. The similarity that (according to Dr. Robertson) exists between 
many words in use by both. 

Tenth. The fact that they were thoroughly acquainted with the archi- 
tecture of Southern and Western Asia is fully attested by the ruined 
structures of Mexico and Central America. 

From the foregoing it would seem that the evidence is largely in 
favor of the claim that the Indians of North America are the descei d- 
ants of the ancient Scythians. What the labors of archseological socie- 
ties and the researches of antiquarian societies may develop upon the 
subject, remains yet to be seen. It is doubtful, however, whether a 
satisfactory solution of the mysterious problem will ever be reached. 

Such were the inhabitants of the New World, who for two hundred 
years disputed the possession of this country with the Anglo-Saxon, but 
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who have been driven before the march of civilization to the western 
confines of the continent, where their final extinction as a race is only a 
question of time. 

SETTLEMENT AT JAMESTOWN. 

We have not space, in a work of this character, to notice in detail 
that interesting portion of history known as the Period of Voyage and 
Discovery. The world was read^ for great events. With the fifteenth 
century came the revival of learning in Europe ; Copernicus had system- 
atized the universe ; Vasco de Gama had doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Portuguese navigators were steering their ships over Indian 
seas. The Turks had entered Europe and made Constantinople the 
capital of the Mohammedan world ; Amerigo Vespucci's first account 
of the Western World had been published and eagerly read all over 
Europe ; Grecian scholars had "crossed the Alps" and laid the founda- 
tion for that intellectual development which was to dispel the darkness 
and gloom that had enshrouded Europe during the long centuries of the 
Dark Ages. The printing press came just in time to supply the demand 
which the thirst for knowledge had created, and now the next great 
event in the world's history was to be the founding of a permanent 
English settlement in the l»Jew World. 

One hundred and fifteen years had passed away since the discovery, and 
it was now the year 1606. In that year James I. , who had succeea^ his 
cousin Elizabeth on the English throne, granted to a company of wealthy 
London merchants a ^tent for all that part of the American continent 
lying between the thirty-fifth and fortieth degrees of north latitude. 
The London Company, as the corporation was styled, had, as the efiect 
of its creation, the founding of a colony on the Atlantic coast of Vir- 
ginia. An expedition was at once fitted out, and one hundred and five 
colonists bade adieu to the shores of the Old World to find a home on 
the shores of the New. On the 26th day of April, 1607, they i-eached 
the entrance to Chesapeake Bay, and to the pomts on either side they 
gave the names of Charles and Henry, in honor of the sons of King 
James. Further within the bay, on another point, they bestowed the 
name of Point Comfort, because of the comfortaole anchorage they found 
there. Captain Christopher Newport, an experienced navigator, steered 
them up a beautiful river which, in honor of the king, they called 
James nver. The voyage was continued up the river about fifty miles, 
when they landed. May 13th, began the erection of houses, and James- 
town was founded. A distinguished historian has said, ''This is the 
most important event recorded in profane history." Here was planted 
the germ from which was to spring the grandest republic the world has 
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seen. Here on the banks of the James had landed the men who were 
destined to light a lamp of liberty which all the tyranny of after ages 
could not extinguish. 

THE BEOINNINO. 

Of the one hundred and five colonists who came to Virginia, more 
than half are classed as " gentlemen/' and the remainder as laborers, 
tradesmen and mechanics. Many of them probably had been unaccus- 
tomed to labor, strangers to toil, and improvident. Such were the found- 
ers of the first American States. From that beginning came the Vir- 
ginias of after times. 

The London Company had prepared a form of government for the 
colony before the departure from England. This code of laws was put 
in a box, sealed and hidden until the arrival in Virginia, when it was 
to be opened and the government established according to its provisions. 
By it all power was vested in a body of seven councuors, whose names 
were as follows: Bartholomew Gosnold, the navigator John Smith, 
Edward Wingfield, Christopher Newport, John Ratcliffe, John Martin 
and George Kendall. At their first meeting Edward Wingfield was 
chosen president ; in other words, the first governor of Virginia. This 
was the beginning of civil government in America. 

While most of the colonists engaged in felling the forest, building 
cabins and erecting a fort for protection against the savages. Captains 
Newport and Smith decided to explore the country, and accoroingly 
sailed up the James river as far as the falls of that river, when they 
paid a visit to Powhatan, king of the Indians in these parts. Here, just 
below the falls, near the present site of the city of Richmond, was the 
capital of him whose word was absolute law to the sava^ nations over 
which no civil code could ever have exerted the least influence. This 
monarch of the forest received the foreigners with courtesy, and mani- 
fested no uneasiness at their intrusion. After a short stay the party re- 
turned to Jamestown, and Newport sailed for England. Shortly after 
his departure the colonists began to realize their true condition. They 
were three thousand miles from home and friends, upon an unknown 
shore, surrounded by wild beasts and wilder men, subject to pestilential 
diseases over which their physicians had no control, and added to this 
were civil dissensions. These resulted in the displacement of Wingfield in 
the office of president, and the deposing, imprisonment, and finally the 
execution of Kendall. Newport was in England, and BatclifiTe, Alartin 
and Smith were the only remaining members of the council. BatclifTe 
was chosen president, but being a man of neither courage nor ability, he 
voluntarily resigned an office which he was incompetent to fill. Smith 
and Martin alone were left. The latter elected the former president, 
and for the first time not the least opposition was manifested toward 
the new administration. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, 

Who, by his e£5cient managemeDt of the afiairs of the colony, won the 
title of '' The Father of Virginia," was a soldier, a traveler, and a 
statesman. His life is one filled with adventure and daring exploit. 
He was bom in Lincolnshire, England, in 1579, and was early appren- 
ticed to a merchant ; but at the age of fifteen he left his master and 
went to Holland, served awhile in the Dutch army, then found his way 
to Austria, inhere he enlisted under the flag of that country and en- 
gaged in a war with the Turks. He was, at length, wounded, taken 
prisoner, and aftier his recovery he was carried to (x»nstantinople, where 
he was sold as a slave and taken to the Crimea, in Russia, and subjected 
to the severest treatment and his life rendered a burden. From such 
abject slavery he determined to escape. An opportunity soon presented 
itself. He was engaged in threshing wheat about three miles fiY>m 
home, Where his master visited him once a day. Smith watched his 
opportunity and dispatched him with a flail ; hid his body in the straw, 
mounted his horse and fled into the woods. Aftier many davs' wander- 
ing he found his way into Poland, thence he traveled through Germany, 
France and Spain to Morocco, in Northern Africa, where he remained 
some time, then set out for England, where he arrived just as the ex- 
pedition was fitting out to colonize the new continent of America. He 
immediately attached himself to the expedition and sailed for Virginia, 
where he aft;erward displayed those high qualities of statesmanship which 
secured the permanency of the colony. 

At the time that Smith began his administration the colony was on 
the verge of ruin. Already disease had carried off one-half of the settlers, 
among whom was Gosnold, a member of the council and one of the best 
men in it, and had not the early frosts of winter put a stop to the rav- 
ages of the pestilence, not one would have survived to tell the &te of the 
colony. With the disappearance of disease and the better administra- 
tion of Smith, everything began to show signs of improvement One of 
the first acts of the new management was to begin the erection of better 
buildings; the fortification was strengthened, a store-house devised, and 
other preparations made for the winter. The great object now was to 
secure a stock of provisions for the ensuing winter. The Indians had 
grown a plentiful harvest, but to secure a portion of it was no easy task. 
Smith, however, determined to undertake it, and in company with five 
companions he descended the James river as far as Hampton Roads, where 
he landed, and went boldly among the natives, ofilering to exchange 
hatchets and coin for corn ; but the savages only laughed at the pro- 
posal, and mocked the strangers by ofiering a piece of bread for Smith's 
sword and musket. Smith, ever determined to succeed in ever}^ under- 
taking, abandoned the idea of barter and resolved to fight. He ordered 
his men to fire among the savages, who ran howling into the woods, leav 
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ing their wigwams, filled with corn, to the mercy of the English, not a 
grain of which was touched until the Indians returned. In a short time 
sixty or seventy painted warriors, at the head of whom marched a priest 
bearing an idol, appeared and made a furious attack. The English a 
second time opened fire, made a rush, drove the savages back, and capt- 
ured their idol. The Indians, when they saw their deity in the posses- 
sion of the English, sent the priest to humbly beg for its return, but 
Smith stood firm, with his musket across the prostrate image, and dic- 
tated the only terms upon which he would surrender it, viz : that six 
unarmed Indians should come forth and load his boat with com. The 
terms were acceded to, the idol given up, and Smith and his party 
returned to Jamestown with a boat-load of supplies. 

Smith could not remain long inactive. No sooner had he seen the col- 
ony in tolerable condition for this, its first winter in the New World, 
than he, in company with six Englishmen and two Indians, embarked in 
the pinnace and sailed up the Chickahominy river. The opinion prevailed 
at Jamestown, and also with the London Company, that by proceeding 
up this stream it was possible to reach the Pacific Ocean, then called the 
South Sea. Smith knew the utter absurdity of such an opinion, but 
humored it for the purpose of gratifying his desire for making explora- 
tions. He ascendea the river as fiir as possible in the pinnace, then 
leaving it, as he thought, in a safe place, he left it in the care of four 
Englishmen, and with the remainder of the party the journey was con- 
tinued in a canoe, and when they could proceed no further in it, Smith 
traveled on foot with only an Indian guide. The men left with the pin- 
nace disobeyed orders, went on shore, and one of them fell into the 
hands of the Indians, who learned from him the direction in which the 
captain had gone. Pursuit was made at once, but when they came up 
with him they found that he was no easy prey. He defended himself so 
bravely that they dared not approach him until he fell into a swamp, 
where he was at leneth forced to surrender. His captors carried him 
before their chief, who received him with all the pomp and ceremony 
known at a savage court. A long consultation was held to determine 
the fate of the distinguished prisoner, and it seemed that the death angel 
which had hovered around him all along his journey of life was about 
to claim the victory. The consultation terminated unfisivorably ; the 
executioners rushed forward and dragged their prisoner to a large stone 
upon which it had been decided his head should be crushed. The awful 
moment was come ; the club was raised that was to dash out his brains, 
and thus end his toils and difiiculties, and with them the hope of Vir- 
ginia. But an advocate appeared as unexpectedly as would have been 
an angel just descended from heaven, to ask his release. It was none 
other than Pocahontas, the chieftain's own favorite daughter, who 
stepped forth and begged that the prisoner might be spared, and when 
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she found her entreaties unavailing, she seized his head and placed it 
beneath her own to protect it from tiie fatal blow. Powhatan could not 
resist the pleadiues of his favorite child, and yielded to her wishes. 
Smith was released and allowed to live. In a few days he concluded a 
liargain with the old chief by which he was to receive a large tract of 
country in exchange for two cannon and a grindstone, which he was to 
send back from Jamestown by the Indians who accompanied him home. 
When they arrived at Jamestown, Smith, under pretext of instructing the 
Indians in the use of the cannon, discharged them into the trees, at which 
the sav£^es were so frightened that they would have nothing to do with 
them. Tht grindstone was so heavy that they could not carry it, so they 
returned with a quantity of trinkets instead. 



SETUBN OF NEWPOBT. 

During the winter and spring the little colony had not been forgotten 
by the company in England. Newport, soon after his arrival in Lon- 
don, was a^ain- dispatched to America in companv with another vessel 
commanded by Francis Nelson, both vessels freighted with everything 
which could be necessary for either the colony or the crew. Newport 
arrived in safety, but Nelson, when nearing the capes, was caught in 
a storm and driven so far out to sea, that he was forced to put into the 
West Indies, where he made the necessary repairs, and then reached 
his destination. Smith and Newport decided to again visit Powhatan, 
who received them in the same dignified manner as on the previous oc- 
casion; and during the conference the chieftain exhibited so much 
diplomatic skill that he was on the eve of closing a bargain with New- 
port which would have been very disadvantageous to tne colony ; but 
^mith prevented the transaction oy passing some blue beads before the 
eyes of the monarch ; and by placing great value upon them, and im- 
pressing him with the fact that they were only worn by the greatest per- 
sonages, succeeded in exchanging a pound or two of them for about 
seven hundred bushels of com. But no sooner had they returned to 
Jamestown with this new supply to their former stock, than, as is gen- 
erally the case with ill-gotten gains, a fire broke out and consumed the 
greater part of it, together with a number of their cabins and some arms 
and bedding. 

But this was not all; Newport, instead of returning to England 
immediately, remained fourteen weeks at Jamestown, consuming the 
provisions that he should have left for the defenseless and helpless 
colony after his departure. His delay was occasioned by the fact that 
he had brought over with him several refiners of gold who had discov- 
ered some glittering earth near JamestoAvn. which they pronounced 
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gold. AU the available force was engaged in luading the ship with 
this worthless claj. The idea prevailed to such an extent that Smith 
says there was no talk, no hope, no work, but dig gold, wash gold, 
refine gold, load gold. The cargo was at last completed, and Newport 
sailed for London. When the rhoenix, the vessel of Captain Nelson, 
was to be loaded. Smith, instead of permitting it to oe freighted 
with "fools' gold," fitted her out with a cargo of cedar timber. 
This was the first yaluable shipment made from Virginia to Eng- 
land. 

Smith accompanied the Phoenix as &r as the capes, taking fourteen 
men with him and two open boats, which were to oe used in ci^rrying 
out his long cherished design of exploring the Chesapeake. In this 
work nearly three months were consumed, and three thousand miles 
of coast and river were explored and accurately mapped. The map of 
the Chesapeake Bay made oy Smith at this time is still preserved, and 
isa marvel of exactness. It is the original upon which all subsequent 
descriptions have been based. 

YIRGmiA UNDER THE SECOND CHABTER. 

It was on the 23d day of May, 1609, that King James revoked the 
first charter of the London Company, and at the same time granted a 
new one by which the government was completely changed. The new 
patent included all the country lying between the mouth of the Cape 
Fear river on the south and that of the Hudson on the north, the 
Atlantic on the east and an undefined boundary on the west. ' The 
company was permitted to choose its own councilors, and they in turn 
were to select the eovemor. Lord Delaware was chosen to this high 
position for life. The British government now began to dream of a 
flourishing empire in the west, which should be tributary to the parent 
one then rapidly rising to the first place among the nations of Europe, 
and accordingly surrounded Delaware with stately officers whose high- 
sounding titles would indicate that they were the dignitaries of an opu- 
lent kingdom, instead of a half-starved colony on the distant shores of 
Virginia. Sir Thomas Gates was commissioned lieutenant-general ; Sir 
George Somers, admiral; Christopher Newport, vice-admiral; Sir 
Thomas Dale, high marshal; Sir Fernando Wainroan, master of cav- 
alry, and a long list of others constituted the roy^ establishment. But 
the long array of titled nobility was not without its effect upon the fut- 
ure of Virginia. Five hundred emigrants were speedily collected, and 
in June a fleet of nine vessels sailed for Jamestown. The gentlemen 
composing the new erovernment sailed in the Sea Vulture, the largest 
vessel in the fleet. When nearing the capes of Virginia a fearful storm 
was encountered. One small vessel was lost, and the Sea Vulture was 
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rlriven far to sea, and finally stranded upon the rocks of the Bahamas, 
and did not reach Jamestown till April of the next year. The other 
vessels outrode the storm and reached their destination. When the 
news of the appearance of so large a fleet in the bay was received, it 
was thought to be a part of the Spanish navy, the object of which was the 
conquest of the colony. Everything was put in a state of defense 
against the supposed enemy. Smith had, in the meantime, by his kind- 
ness, won the good will of the Indians, and hundreds of them now 
responded to his call, and joined in defense a^inst the supposed inva- 
sion. Fear was, however, soon changed to rejoicmg ; the supposed enemy 
proved to be friends. The emigrants having landed, elected Captain 
Francis West (the brother of Lord Delaware), temporary president, 
the council beine all dead save Smith; but he obtaimng the sympathy 
of the sailors, refused to surrender the government of the colony. For 
the sake of health, to avoid dissension between the old and newly arrived 
colonists, and for trading with the Indians, Smith decided to establish 
two new settlements, and accordingly selected a company of the best 
men, placed them under command of Francis West, and sent them to 
the fails of the James, there to erect cabins and establish a permanent 
settlement. He then placed another company under Martm and dis- 
patched them to a place called Nansemond, with the same object in 
view. Martin exhibited his imbecility by making an attack upon the 
natives in his immediate vicinity, and then by his cowardice and care- 
lessness permitted them to return, attack his position and kill and 
wound a number of his men. He then sent to Jamestown for reinforce- 
ments, and when they arrived, set a limit to his own management by 
leaving his men to their fate and going to Jamestown, where he remained 
cowering under Smith's denunciations of his perfidy and cowardice. 
The president not hearing of his colony at the mils, determined to pay 
it a visit ; and upon his arrival found that West had selected, as the 
site of the projected town, a location subject to inundation and many 
other disadvantages. He ofiered to purchase from Powhatan the site 
upon which the city of Richmond now stands, but the restless advent- 
urers, dreaming of rich gold fields further up the river, refused the ofier, 
despising alike the presidei)t's kindness and authority. But Smith was 
born to rule. With five of his own men he rushed boldly into the midst of 
the mutineers, and arrested the ringleaders of the opposition, but a hun- 
dred infuriated men gathered around him and compelled him to release 
the prisoners. He escaped to the supply-ship which lay at the foot of 
the falls, and being supported by the sailors, he here spent nine days in 
making every effort to conciliate the turbulent spirits who were in a 
frenzy of excitement over the ** guilded hopes of the South Sea mines," 
but all in vain. Di^ouraged and well-nigh exhausted, Smith set out 
on his return to Jamestown, but no sooner had he departed than the 
Indians attacked those left behind. Those of the terrified wretches who 
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escaped fled to Smith, whose boat had grounded on an island above 
Jamestown. Here the disturbers were again arrested. The president 
returned to the falls, satisfied the demands of the savages, ana left all 
again under the care of West, who listened to the deceitful statements 
of the prisoners and released them. Thus Smith again saw his authority 
set at defiance, and for the last time left the falls of the James. His 
work was nearly completed. On the journey down the river his powder 
flask exploded while he was sleeping and tore the flesh from his body in 
a frightful manner. Crazed with pain, he threw himself into the river 
to cool the burning sensation, and was nearly drowned before his com- 
panions could rescue him. Nearly one hundred miles lay between him 
and the only surgeon. Dr. Russell, in Virginia, and to him he must go 
before his wounds could be dressed. In this pitiable condition he arrived 
at Jamestown, where Ratcliffe and Archer were then on trial on a 
charc^e of treason, and, fearing his evidence, they hired an assassin to 
murder him ; but when the fiend saw the pitiable condition of his in- 
tended victim, his heart fiiiled him and he was unable to fire the fi&tal 
shot. The term of Smith having expired, Captain George Percy, a 
younger brother of the Earl of Northumberland, was elected president, 
and Smith, in September, 1609, sailed for England, never to return 
again to the scenes of his toils and sufierings. An eventful life was 
rapidly drawing to its close. "The Father of Virginia," the benefiictor 
of his country and his race, he who had faithfully discharged every 
duty imposed upon him, was yet to feel the sting of base ingratitude. 
Those whose interests he had best served were the first to condemn his 
actions. Like Columbus, Boone, Robert EEarris, and a host of others 
whose lives were to be known, their labors appreciated, and names hon- 
ored by succeeding generations, his name has become the most celebrated 
that appears in the early history of America. Truly has it been said 
that great men are never known by the generation in which they live. 



THE STARVING TIME. 

At the time Smith left Jamestown, there were four hundred and 
ninety-three persons in the colony, all well sheltered and supplied; but 
the master spirit was gone, and soon anarchy ruled supreme. Such was 
the inactivity, profligacy, recklessness and insubordination, that by the 
approach of early winter they were confronted with starvation. In 
addition, the Indians determined upon the utter extinction of the col- 
ony, and hung upon the outskirts of the settlements, burning houses 
and murdering all who were so unfortunate as to fall into their hands. 
Then a pestilence broke out, and the fatality was so great that by the 
return of the spring of 1610, there remained but sixty persons alive in 
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the colony, and they must have perished had not assistance reached 
them. But just as the last ray of hope was yielding to despair, Sir 
Thomas Gates and his crew, who had been wrecked in the West Indies, 
arrived at Jamestown ; but what must have been their feelings, when, 
instead of finding the colony in a happy and prosperous condition, they 
met only a few famished wretches begging for bread ! Grates supplied 
their wants from his store-ship and assumed the government. 



JAMESTOWN ABANDONED. 

The few survivors had, however, resolved to abandon Jamestown at 
the first opportunity, and thus forever bid adieu to a place which prom- 
ised nothing but death. In vain did the governor remonstrate. Four 
pinnaces lay at anchor in the river. It was the intention to sail for 
Newfoundland, and there the remnant of the Virginia colony should 
remain amon^ the fishermen until some vessel would carry them to 
England. Thus, the efforts of the London Company, as had those of 
Raleigh and Gosnold before, ended in failure. The colonists crowded on 
board the pinnaces, and on the 8th of June dropped down the river. 
But Lord Delaware was already within the bay, and ere the disheartened 
colonists had reached the mouth of the James, his ships hove in sight, 
bearing new emigrants, plentiful supplies, and a governor who gave a 
promise of better things. The hitherto discouraged but now rejoicing 
colonists were taken on board and all returned to the deserted village, 
where, before nightfall, all was happiness and contentment. 

^ Lord Delaware's administration was characterized by justice and mild- 
ness; he endeared himself to the colonists and inspired them with hope, 
but he did not long remain; in the early autumn his health failed, and 
he delegated his authority to Percy — the same who had relieved Smith — 
and sailed for England. 

Sir Thomas DaJe was already under sail to Virginia bearing a gov- 
ernor's commission, and upon his arrival he assumed the government and 
made martial law the basis of his administration. He was a soldier by 
profession, and had served with distinction in the Danish wars. James- 
town needed a strong government, and there was, therefore, very little 
complaint against his military rule. During his administration the pop- 
ulation was augmented by the arrival of three hundred emigrants from 
England. 

The last act of Governor Dale marks an era in the history of Vir- 
ginia. This was nothing less than a division of property. Ever since 
the founding of the colony, all property had been held in common, after 
the manner of the primitive eastern nations ; the colonists had worked 
together and the products of the harvest had been deposited in one com- 
mon store-house, where all was under the control of the council. Gov- 
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emor Dale changed all this, and caused the lands to be laid out into lots 
of three acres each, one of which was to be given to each of the colo- 
nists — to hold forever — upon which he might plant orchards and culti- 
vate grain with the understanding that no one had the right to gather 
but himself. Thus the right of property in land was, for ute first time, 
recognized in the New World. The colonists saw the advantage of indi- 
vidual labor, and the eood results were soon apparent in the general 
improvement of the cdony. 

Dale now surrendered ihe government to Sir Thomas Gates, and by 
his (Gates') permission selected three hundred men and began a settle- 
ment on a narrow neck of land, neariv surrounded by water, which 
he called Henrico in honor of Prince Henry. Other settlements were 
made on both sides of the river at considerable distances from the 
parent town, and the foundation of the first American State was thus 
securely laid. 

VIRGINIA X7KDER THE THIRD CHABTER. 

It was now the year 1612, and King James, who made " change" the 
rule of his reign, granted a third charter to the company, under which 
many important changes were made. By it the privUecee and immu- 
nities were greatly increased ; their jurisdiction was extended over all the 
territory within a radius of three hundred miles fit)m Jamestown; 
they were permitted to elect their own officers, to decide all ques- 
tions of law and right — ^in fact, to govern the colony on their own re- 
sponsibilitv. This was the germ from which sprang democratic govern- 
ment in America. 

MARRIAGE OF ROLFE AND FOOAHONTAB. 

In the year 1613, Captain Samuel Argall, then cruising in the Ches- 
aneake, made a voyage up the Potomac, when he learned of the presence 
of Pocahontas, whom he succeeded in enticing on his boat and then 
carried her to Jamestown. The authorities detained her with expec- 
tation that her &ther, Powhatan, would pay a ransom for her, but the 
old chief became highly enraeed and at once prepared for war; but be- 
fore hostilities began a Mr. John Rolfe, a highly respected young planter, 
struck by her beauty and fascinated by her manners, wooed and won 
her affections and the promise of her hand. 

Powhatan gave his consent to the union, and sent her uncle and two 
brothers to witness the ceremony, which was celebrated with great pomp, 
according to the rites of the English Church. In 1616 she accompanied 
her husmmd to England, but was very unhappy. Captain Smith, who 
was then in London, called to see her, but appeared to be somewhat 
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reserved in his manner. This added to her burden of grief, and she 
wept like a child. Smith inquired the cause of her grief. " Did I not 
save thy life in America?'* said she. ''Didst thou not promise that if 
I went into thy country thou wouldst be my father, and I shouldst 
be thy daughter ? Thou hast deceived me ; benold her now a stranger 
and an orphan." Pocahontas was warmly received. Lady Delaware 
introduced her to Queen Anne, and many families of distinction paid 
every attention to the modest daughter of this western wilderness ; but 
nothing could be done to dispel the gloom which surrounded her, and in 
a short time she fell a victim to the dread disease, the small-pox, and 
died just as she was about to re-embark for America. 

One son, the issue of this union, became a man of prominence in the 
affairs of the colony, and to him many of the first families of Virginia, 
among whom were the Randolphs and the Boilings, trace their an- 
cestry. 

Earlv in the year 1616, Gates and Dale both sailed for England, 
and leu the government in the hands of Sir Thomas Yeardley, whose 
administration was similar to those of his predecessors — ^Dale and Grates. 
The colony increased in numbers, the social condition improved; obedi- 
ence on the part of the colonists and respect on the part of the savages 
brought about a feeling of security and confidence hitherto unknown in 
the history of the colony. 

In 1617, Yeardley was succeeded by Captain Ar^ll, who proved 
himself to be the most tyrannical governor that had yet swayed the 
acepter ovef Virginia. He was a sailor by profession, and accustomed 
to the rigid discipline of the seas, where he had long held despotic sway 
over the decks of his own vessel. Naturally tyrannical, cruel ancl 
covetous, he was entirely unfit to administer the government as it then 
existed in Virginia, and, as might have been expected, his administration 
became a synonym for fraud, corruption and violence. When the news 
of his high-handed oppression reached England, the London Company 
requested Delaware to return to Virginia and again assume the govern- 
ment. He yielded to their importunities and sailed for Virginia, but 
died on the way. Argall continued his oppressive sway until 1619, 
when he was superseded by Sir Greorge Yeardley, who, through the 
influence of Sir Edwyn Sandys, treasurer of the Liondon Company, was 
appointed to fill his place. 



THE ESTABLISHMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. 

With Sir George Yeardley governor, and important changes in the 
London Company, the colonists expected a period of prosperity, and 
their expectations were fully realized. Martial law was abolished; the 
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governor, in accordance with instructions from the company, divided the 
plantations along the James river into eleven districts, called boroughs, 
and issued a proclamation commanding the citizens to elect two bepre- 
SEXTATiVES from cach borough to take part in the government: the 
election was held in the latter part of June, and the first House of 
Representatives in the New World convened at Jamestown on the 30th 
of July, 1619. 

This body was called the House of Burgesses, and by it were "de- 
bated all matters thought expedient for the good of the colony." A 
number of acts were passed which were pronounced by the company to 
be ''well and judiciously carried," but unfortunately we have no record 
of them. 

In this eventful vear, Sir Edwyn Sandys recognized the jbct that the 
stability of the colony could only be secured by the establishment of 
ftunily ties. Up to this time very few of the colonists had come to Vir- 
ginia with the intention of .finding a permanent home; by &t the greater 
number were adventurers who left England with the aetermination to 
sometime return — either after they had accumulated a fortune, or grati- 
fied a desire for adventure. The endearments of home and fiien(£s are 
the ties that bind men to a settled habitation, and now, if these could 
be found on this side of the Atlantic, then would these adventurers 
relinquish the fond hope of returning to seek them in the mother coun- 
try, and the permanency of the colony would be assured. To achieve 
this end was the determination of Sir Edwyn, and during this year he 
sent over twelve hundred and sixtv emigrants, among whom were ninety 
''agreeable young women, poor but respectable and incorrupt," who 
were designed as wives for the colonists. Shortly aftier, another con- 
signment was made of "sixty young maids of virtuous education, young, 
handsome, and well recommended." Such is the compliment paid by 
the historian to the first mothers of Virginia. It has been said that 
they were sold to the planters at prices ranging from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty pounds of tobacco. Such was not the case. They 
were transported at the expense of the company, and when thev were 
chosen as wives bv the planters the fiacre for transportation was cnarged « 
and paid by the husbands. Thus domestic relations were established; 
then came habits of thrift, an increase of comforts, and consequent hap- 
piness. Within the next two years fift^ {latents for land were granted 
and 3,500 emigrants found homes in Virginia. 

INTRODUCTION OF AFRICAN SLAVERY. 

It was the policy of King James to increase the population of the 
colony as rapidly as possible, and with that end in view, despite the 
protests of the London Company, he sent over one hundred " idle and 
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dissolute" persons who were in custody for various misdemeanors, and 
were only transported to escape a worse fate at home. They were sold 
out as servants to the planters, who endured their presence only because 
of the profits derived from their labor, and the increased assistance thus 
secured in carrying into effect the various industrial enterprises then 
projected by the colonists. 

This beginning created a desire on the part of the planters to employ 
other labor than their own, and unfortunately the opportunity to gratify 
that desire came only too soon. It was in the month of August, 1619, 
that an event occurred which was destined to stamp its impress upon 
the pages of American history ; an event so far-reaching in its effects 
that no prophetic eye could foretell what they were to be. No one 
thought that an institution was then taking root which in the distant 
future would involve the American States in civil war and almost wreck 
society itself. This event was none other than the introduction of African 
slavery. A Dutch vessel sailed up the James river and sold twenty 
Africans as slaves to the colonists. The world knows the result. 



A LIBERAL CONSTITUTION. 

Another change was now to take place. A new constitution was pre- 
pared for Virginia, and Sir Francis Wyatt was appointed to supersede 
I eardley in the government. The new code was modeled after the 
English constitution, and was a long step toward representative govern- 
ment. It acknowledged the right of petition, and of tiial by jury ; but 
the most remarkable provision was that which bestowed the power upon 
the House of Burgesses to veto any objectionable acts of the company. 



THE INDIANS ATTEMPT THE DESTRUCTION OF THE COLONY. 

Three years of prosperity had spread the settlements far and wide ; 
they extended for a nundred and forty miles along the banks of the 
James and far into the interior; several had also been made on the 
Potomac, so that by the year 1622, there were no less than eighty fami- 
lies dotting the country around the Chesapeake. The only cause for 
anxiety was the fear of Indian hostilities, and well indeed might this 
anxietv exist, for there was now a plot being laid which if it had been 
carried out in detail would not have left an Englishman alive in Yir- 
gim'a. The friends of the colonists were gone. Pocahontas had died in 
a foreign land, and Powhatan had also passed away — beloved and honored 
by all who knew him. His brother, the cunning, treacherous and re- 
vengeful Opechancanough, had succeeded him. He had long. looked 
with a jealous eye upon the encroachment of the English, and saw in 
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their occupation of the country the fate of his own race; and, now that 
he was vested with the power which his honored brother had withheld 
from him, he determined to annihilate the colony at one fell blow. To 
meet the colonists in the open field only insured his own defeat, owing 
to the disparity in arms; and the fact that the number of fighting men 
were now nearly equal would have resulted in just what he wished to 
avoid — the destruction of his own people. His only hope of success 
lay in some great stroke which should destroy the power of the colony 
at once ; his cruelty and revenge dictated a general massacre. In order 
to avoid suspicion he renewed the treaty of peace with Governor Wyatt, 
and only two days before the blow was to be struck he declared that 
the sky would fall before he should violate the terms of the ti*eatv. The 
friendly relations were continued up to the fatal day, even to the very 
hour. They borrowed boats from the English, brought in venison and 
other provisions for sale, and even sat down to breakfast with their un- 
suspecting victims. The fatal hour arrived. It was twelve o'clock, 
noon, on the 22d day of March, 1622, when every hamlet in Virginia 
was attacked by a band of yelling savages, who spared neither a^, sex 
nor condition. The bloody work went on until three hundred and forty- 
seven men, women and children had fallen victims at the bloody and 
barbarous hands of that perfidious and inhuman people. Had not a 
converted Indian, who lived with a Mr. Pace, revealed the plot, and 
thus put the people of Jamestown and immediate settlements on their 
guard, and therefore in a state of defense, everv settlement would have 
been laid in ruins and the inhabitants put to the tomahawk. But the 
plot failed. There were yet sixteen hundred fighting men in the colony, 
and the Indians were made to pay dearly for their perfidy. The English 
pushed into the wilderness, burning wigwams, killmg eveir Indian that 
fell into their hands and destroying crops, until every trioe was driven 
far into the interior. Confidence was once more restored, and a feeling 
of security brought a return of prosperity ; emigration again revived, 
and at the end of the year the population numbered 2,500. 



DISSOLUTION OF THE LONDON COMPANY. 

Differences between the king and Parliament had produced two power- 
fU political parties in England — the Royalists, supporting the king, and 
Patriots, defending Parliament. To the latter belon^d the greater 
number of the London Company, and, as a political measure, the king 
determined to dissolve the company by declaring its charter null and 
void. It was true that the operations of the company, in a financial 
point of view, had been a failure. In eighteen years they had expended 
a half million dollars, and had sent 9,000 emigrants to Virginia, only 
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2,500 of whom were now in the colony. The annual exporte did not 
exceed 20,000 poundB. 

We have not space to follow in detail the proceedings, legal and 
otherwise, of the crafty James. He sent John Harvey, John Pory, 
Abraham Piersey, Samuel Mathews and John JeSerson, commissioDera 
to "make mure diligent inquiry touching divers matters, which con- 
cerned the State of Virginia." The commission arrived in Virginia 
early in the year 1624, and after remaining a short time returned and 
reported the company in a state of bankruptcy, and the government of 
the colony in a very bad state, with no prospect of an improvement un- 
der the present management. James caused a quo warranto to be issued 
u^inst the company, and the cause was tried at the Trinity term of 
King's Bench, for the year 1624. The judges were dependent upon the 
king for their placea, and it was not difficult to determine the result of a 
triiJ in the result of which James had such a deep interest. Chief 
Justice Ley rendered the decision against the corporation, and the Lon- 
don Company ceased to exist. But their mission was filled; the foun- 
dation of the Old Dominion was securely laid, and it only remained for 
oUiere to rear the Btmcture. 



VntOINIA UMDBB THE BOYAL OOVBRNMBNT. 

There was but little change made in the government of the colony. 
This was not the object of the king when he canceled the charter of the 
company; his action was directed against the corporation, and not against 
the State, and ere the few proposed changes could be made King James 
died — March 27, 1626 — and was succeeded by his son, who came to the 
throne under the title of Charles I. He paid vei^ little attention to 
hifi American subjects. Governor Wyatt was continued in office until 
1626, when he went to England to attend to the private afiairs of his 
father, who hod recently died, and Sir Oeoi^ Yeardley was appointed 
to fill the vacancy. His previous liberal administration was remem- 
bered by the colonists, and Charles could not have performed an act 
that would have met with ereater approbation on their part. Yeardley'a 
career was closed by death, November 14, 1627, and in obedience to 
instructions to the council, they elected Francis West, governor, the day 
after the burial of Yeardley. He continued in office until March, 1628, 
when John Pott was chosen in his stead, who in turn was, in a few 
days, relieved by John Harvey, who arrived &om England and assumed 
the government early in the year 1630. 
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VIRGINIA AND CHARLES I. 

Four years had now passed away since Charles began his reign, and 
during all that time he had been engaged in the domestic affairs of his 
kingdom ; but he now turned his attention to Virginia as a fruitful field 
from which to reward his courtiers. This he did by granting them 
patents for large tracts of land, regardless of location, improvements, or 
anything else, and finally, in utter disregard of the protestations of the 
colonists, set a limit to his recklessness by granting to Sir Robert Heath 
a patent for one-haff the territory of Virginia, extending from the 36° 
north to Florida. But as all that part, including the present CarolinaB, 
was not settled until long after, and the charter finally became void be- 
cause of Heath's failure to comply with its conditions, the colonists could 
not consider themselves so badly damaged after all, though the act was 
an evidence of the way in which they might at any time be divested of 
their rights. 

THE BfABYLAND CHARTER — GOVERNOR HARVET. 

Cecil Calvert, Lord Baltimore, in 1632, obtained a patent for all that 
part of Virginia embraced within the present limits of Afaryland, and at 
once proceeded to colonize it, notwithstanding the fact that there were 
alreaay several settlements of Virginians within the territory, to whose 
remonstrances he gave no heed. William Claiboume, who had been a 
member of the council and also colonial secretary of state, had obtained 
a license from the king *^ to trafi&c in all American ports where there 
was no license," and these permits had been approved by Governor 
Harvey. Claiboume settled upon Kent Island, in Chesapeake Bay, not 
&r from the present city of Annapolis, and when orderea to abanaon it 
by the Maryland authorities he oefended it by force. He was finally 
arrested, tried, found guilty of murder, piracy and sedition. He escaped 
to Virginia, and when demanded by the authorities of Maryland, Har- 
vey refused to give him up, but sent him to England for trial. The 
Virginians were highly incensed at Harvey for not protecting Claiboume 
and keeping him in the colony, for they regarded the Marylanders as 
nothing more than an infringement upon their rights. Harvey was tried 
on a charge of malfeasance in office. Of the trial we know but little. 
The first entry upon the records relating to the subject is as follows: 
''An assembly to be called to receive complaints against Sir John Har- 
vey, oil the petition of many inhabitants, to meet 7th of May, 1635;" 
and the next one is : ''On the 28th day of April, 1635, Sir John Ibr- 
vey thrust out of his government, and Captain John West acts as gov- 
ernor until the king's pleasure is known." When Charles I. heard of the 
action of the colonists, he regarded it as unwarrantable insolence — ^little 
short of treason. He reinstated Harvey in the government, and we 
hear of no more dissatisfaction during the remainder of his administra- 
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tion, which came to an end in 1639, when Sir Francis Wjatt again 
assumed the government. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE FIRST COUNTIES. 

Virginia was the first State in the world, composed of separate polit- 
ical divisions, based upon the principle of universal suffrage. It was in 
the year 1634 that the territory of Virginia was divided into eight shires, 
or counties, similar to those of England, and named as follows : James 
City, Henrico, Charles City, Elizabeth, Warwick River, Warosenoyoke, 
Charles Siver and Acomac. Lieutenants were appointed for each dis- 
trict, whose business it was to supervise the military afiairs. Sheriffs, 
sergeants and bailiffs were to be elected as in England, and commis- 
sioners were appointed to hold county courts in the different shires. 
This was the origin of the county court system in Virginia. 



FIRST PUBLICATION OF THE ACTS OF THE LEGISLATURE. 

Wyatt continued in office for nearly two years, and was then suc- 
ceeded by Sir William Berkeley — a name destined to become notorious 
in the history of Virginia — who arrived and assumed the government in 
February, 1642. The assembly convened in March, and ita £rst act 
was to pass a solemn protest against a petition which Sir George Sandys 
was having numerously signed, to be presented to Parliament, praying 
for the restoration of the London Companv. Much important business 
was transacted at this session of the assembly. The punishment of tem- 
porary slavery, which had existed from the foundation of the colony, 
was abolished. The trials of causes wero made to more nearly conform 
with those of England. Laws were passed regulating land titles. A 
treaty was made with Maryland respecting trade on the Chesapeake 
Bay. Taxation was rendered more uniform, and the tax for the support 
of the governor was abolished. This was the first meeting of the 
assembly the acts of which were published. 

THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION OF 1642. 

The war clouds which had darkened the political horizon of England 
for many years now broke forth in a storm of uncontrolled fury. Civil 
war drenched the island in blood. The Eoyalists were defeated ; Charles 
went to the scaffold; monarchy was overthrown, and Oliver Cromwell 
declared Protector of the Commonwealth of England, the destinies of 
which he controlled until the year 1658, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Richard, who held the reins of government until the restoration of 
monarchy in 1660. 



Throughout the period of the revolution the VirgiiiiaDB continued 
loyal to the royal cause, not because they loved monarchy, but because 
they cherished the liberties secured under the constitution which Charles 
I. had given them, and after the execution of Charles I. they recognized 
his fugitive son as their rightful sovereign — then an exile in Holland. 
The loyalty of Virginia to the father did not escape the notice of his 
son, and from a foreign shore he transmitted to Berkeley a. commission 
as governor, signed by his royal highness. Thus the fugitive from 
England, the refugee to Holland, was still the sovereign of Virginia. 

In the meantime the last opposition to the Parliamentary army in 
Britain had been overcome, and Cromwell now turned his atten* 
tion to his distiint colony, determiued to force it to submit to the 
new government. 

Virginia was now rapidly becoming a nation. Under the influence 
of her salutary laws, the products of a virgin soil, wrought by willing 
hands, and the advantages which her foreign trade had given her, she 
had increased her p<>pulation from a few hundred to twenty thousand, 
and there were trading to her porta ten ships from London, two trom 
Bristol, twelve from Holland, and seven from New England. Such was 
the colony which Cromwell now proposed should submit to the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. 

A fleet, together wiih a considerable land force, sailed for Virginia, 
and cast anchor before Jamestown. But the colonists, in anticipation 
of the projected conquest, had not been idle. Many veterans from the 
shatterwi royal army had taken refuge in Virginia. The colonial army, 
thus augmented, was a power of which the Commonwealth was ignorant. 
In addition, several Dutch merchant ships were lying in the river, 
trading in violation of the acts of Parliament, and of course were armed, 
that they might defend themselves against the fleets of the Common- 
wealth. They now allied themselves with the colonial forces. The 
commissioners of Cromwell, surprised at such a show of resistance, 
hesitated, and oflered fair and honorable terms to the colonists. By 
them was insured a continuation of their liberties, the preservation of 
their constitution intact, and a full and complete pardon for all past 
offenses. Thus the colonists could gain by treaty all that they could 
hope to gain by the most successful resistance. The articles were signed 
by the commissioners on the part of the Commonwealth, and the council 
on the part of the State of Vii^nia, ** as equals treating equals." 

From this time to the Restoration, Virginia governed herself, and ob- 
tained unlimited liberty of commerce, which wns regulated by inde- 
pendent laws. The famous Navigation Acts of Cromwell were not 
designed for her oppression, and were never enforced on her shores. A 
trade was opened between Virginia and Denmark, and Anally with 
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"every Christian nation in amity with England." When the colony 
recognized the authority of Cromwell, Berkeley, who held his commis- 
sion from the exiled king, was too loyal to continue in office, and 
Richard Bennett, one of the commissioners, was chosen to succeed him. 
A council was also chosen to act in accordance with instructions from 
Pari! : I men t, and to exercise such powers as the assembly might delegate 
to it. Bennett retired from office in March, 1655, and Edward Digges 
became his successor. He served two years, when an election was held, 
and the choice fell upon *' worthy Samuel Mathews, an old planter of 
nearly forty years' standing, a most deserving Commonwealth's man, 

who kept a good house, lived bravely, and was a true lover of 

V* • • »> 
irgmia. 

He, like most Virginians since, was opposed to long sessiims of the 
legislature, and in the spring of 1659, threatened to dissolve that body 
unless it speedily adjourned. The worthy Samuel had forgotten that it 
was the legislature that made the governor. His attention was, how- 
ever, called to the fact by the reply of the Speaker to the effect that 
**the House of Burgesses, the representatives of the people, were not 
dissolvable by any power yet extant in Virginia, except their own ; and, 
that the former election of the governor and council was void." The 
old governor thus learned that Virginia, then— as well as now — regarded 
her officers as servants and not dictators. 



VIRGINIA AT THE TIME OF THE RESTORATION. 

Richard Cromwell resigned the Protectorate in 1660. Virginia, too, 
was without a head. The assembly at once convened and again elected 
Berkeley governor, with the understanding that he should call the 
assembly together at least once in two years, and that it should not be 
dissolved save by its own consent. The old monarchist, now aware 
that Charles, his beloved prince, would shortly be placed upon the 
throne, accepted the office and acknowledged himself the people's 
servant. 

Virginia now had a population of thirty thousand. She had estab- 
lished upon her soil the supremacy of the legislative branch of repre- 
sentative government; had secured freedom of trade, security against 
foreign taxation, and a universal elective franchise. Prosperity kept 
pace with freedom. The social condition of the emigrants now coming 
to her shores was vastly improved, and her hospitality was already pro- 
verbial. Such was Virginia in the year 1660. 
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bacon's rebellion. 

No sooner had intelligence of the Restoration reached Virginia than 
Berkeley issued a proclamation calling for the election of a new assembly, 
declaring that the acts of that body during the existence of the Protec- 
torate, were illegal and no longer in force. The people still indulged the 
hope that all would yet be well ; but they had yet to learn that Charles 
II. was the worst monarch of modem times, and that in enforcing his 
tyrannical edicts he would find in Berkeley a most willing tool. 

The new statute was a death-stroke at colonial liberty. It provided 
that all trade should be restricted to English ports and carried only in 
English vessels. A heavy tax was imposed for the support of the gov- 
ernment. The colonists remonstrated and petitioned, but the king turned 
a deaf ear to complaints, and the oppressive laws were rigorously en- 
forced. 

But legislative tyranny sank into insignificance when compared with 
the recklessness of granting large tracts of land to the ignoble and prof- 
ligate courtiers who thronged his court. No matter whether these lands 
were on the distant frontier, or the best and most highly cultivated in 
the colony. Whole hamlets and entire counties were thus given away, 
and in 1673 the king became a bankrupt in the matter of lands by grant- 
ing to Lords Culpeper and Arlington a patent for the entire SUUe of 
Virginia^ together with all its rights and privileges for a period of thirty- 
one years. 

At the gay court of Charles 11. this may have been regarded a small 
bounty to a royal favorite, but to the forty thousand Virginians thus 
transferred to a proprietor from whom nothing was to be hoped, and 
everything feared, it appeared in a very different light. Messrs. Lud- 
well, Moryson and Smith went to England and presented a remon- 
strance, but to no purpose. 

In the meantime a war broke out with the Susquehanna Indians. The 
legislature raised and equipped an army of five hundred men for service 
in the war, but just as they were ready to march they were disbanded 
by the governor, who refused to assign any reason for the act. Volun- 
teers then flocked to Jamestown and offered to serve without any re- 
muneration if the governor would only appoint a leader. This he refused 
to do. Then they determined to march to the defenseless frontier with- 
out the governor's consent, and looking about for a leader, they found a 
yoimg man from Henrico county who had just returned from England, 
whither he had gone to complete his education. The name of that young 
man was Nathaniel Bacon. When he took command of the volunteer army 
he made application to Berkeley for a commission, but it was refused, and 
Bacon marched to the frontier authorized only by the will of the people 
and the danger of his country. No sooner had the army began its march 
than Berkeley declared Bacon a rebel and his followers traitors, and col- 
lecting as great a force as he could raise among the wealthy aristocrats 
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residing in and about Jamestown, he marched in pursuit of Bacon, with 
the proclaimed intention of suppressing the rebelhon. Bacon continued 
his march to the frontier, defeated the Indians, drove them &r into the 
interior, and was returning homeward when he heard of the action of 
the governor. Leaving the greater part of his army, he continued by 
forced marches towards Jamestown, to which place the governor had 
fallen back ; but he was made prisoner by one Gardiner, and carried be- 
fore Berkeley. He was finally pardoned and allowed to take his seat in 
the assembly on condition that he would confess the impropriety of his 
conduct, and proini.«e obedience for the future. His f^oldiers, however, 
were not satisfied with the humility to which their leader was subjected, 
and marched to Jamestown and compelled the governor to give him a 
commission, and he again marched to the frontier. But no sooner was 
he gone than Berkeley retii ed into Gloucester and a second time declared 
Bacon a rebel ; who when he heard the news, fell back towards Glouces- 
ter, and forced the governor with his forces to retreat into Acomac. 
This county, located on the eastern shore, was considered a distinct ter- 
ritory, although tributary to Virginia. Bacon once more marched up 
the Potomac, and Berkeley crossed the bay and entered Jamestown, 
^o sooner had Bacon heard of the governor's movements, than he 
wheeled his van and shortly appeared in front of Jamestown, attacked 
the place and drove Berkeley on board the ships in the river. The torch 
was applied, and in twelve hours the oldest town in British America was 
in ruins. 

We know little of Bacon after this, more than that he died of disease 
contracted during his campaigns. With him died the cause for which he 
fought. The patriots disbanded, and Berkeley's authority was soon 
restored,, and his vengeance glutted by hanging twenty-three of the fol- 
lowers of Bacon. 

Thus ended Bacon's rebellion. The only difference between that 
struggle and the one of a hundred years later being that the first was an 
effort to establish a free government subject to Great Britain, which could 
not be done ; and the second was an effort to establish a free government 
independent of Great Britain, which was done. 

Berkeley resigned his commission and went to England, where he 
found his actions towards the colony universally disapproved, even by 
the king himself. This the governor could not withstand, and he soon 
sank beneath his load of crime, and died, despised in England and exe- 
crated in Virginia. 

From this time onward, for a period of nearly fifty years, there is 
Tittle of interest in the history of Virginia, save the succession of 
governors, and a desultory Indian war carried on upon her western 
frontier. 
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« 
Sir Herbert Jeffries came over as the successor of Berkeley, but was 

in a short time relieved by Sir Henry Chichely. In 1678 Lord Cul- 

geper, who, together with Lord Arlington, held a patent for the entire 
tate, came over and assumed the government, made many fair promises, 
one of which was to secure the redress of grievances demanded by the 
colony; then leaving the government in the hands of Chichely, he 
returned to England. In 1683 Arlington surrendered his claim- to Cul- 
peper, who thus became sole proprietor of Virginia. He came over and 
began his government on the principle that he owned Virginia, and the 
Virginians were his slaves ; but before his acts could accomplish much mis- 
chief, Charles II. revoked his charter because of a failure to comply 
with its terms. Thus, in 1684, Virginia again became a royal province, 
with Lord Howard of Effingham as royal governor. 

James II. came to the throne in 1685, but there was no change in the 

fovemment of the colony for the next three years, when William, 
^rince of Orange, drove James from the English throne and mounted 
it himself. He referred all complaints of the Virginians to his privy 
council, with orders that they should receive prompt attention. Sir 
Francis Nicholson came over and assumed the government. By his 
mild and conciliatory administration of the affairs of the colony he be- 
came more popular tnan any of his predecessors. 



REMOVAL OF THE CAPITAL OP VIRGINIA. 

In the year 1698 the seat of government was removed from Jamestown 
to Williamsburg, seven miles distant from the old metropolis. The his- 
torian of that day assigns as the reason of the removal the fact that 
Williamsburg was '' in a healthier and more convenient location, and 
freer from moschetoes." 

Nicholson was succeeded in 1693 by Sir Edmund Andros, but was 
restored in 1698, and served until 1705, when Edward Nott became 
governor. He died shortly after receiving his commission, and the 
government devolved upon Edward Jennings, the president of the coun- 
cil, until the king's pleasure became known. The Earl of Orkney 
received the commission, but sent out Brigadier-General Hunter to rule 
in his stead. He was captured by the French while on his way to 
America, and the illustrious 



COLONEL ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD 

became governor. He was the most distinguished individual that con- 
trolled the destinies of Virginia prior to the Revolution. He had won 
distinction on many bloody fields during the campaigns of Marlborough, 
and thus secured the appointment of colonial governor of Virginia. 



THE UNKNOWN 

One hundred and three years had passed away since the founding of 
Jamestown, and the little colony of one hundred and five souls Tiad 
(^rown to nearly one hundred thousand. Hardy pioneers had extended 
the domain of civilization far into the interior. There were now twenty- 
four couiitie!4 in Virginia, and settlements were approaching the eastern 
base of the Blue Ridge, but of the country beyond the "rocky barrier" 
nothing whatever was knowu. The most daring adventurer had nut 
ilared to penetrate this unknown wilderness. But the conquest of the 
wilderness was the mission of those determined spirils who had fled from 
oppression in the Old World to find a home of freedom on the shores of 
the New. Governer Spotswood determined to know something more of 
this region, and accordingly equipped a company of horsemen, and head- 
ing it in person began his marcn from Williamsburg through a dense 
wilderness inhabited by wild beasts and savage men. Toiling on for 
several days, tlie expedition at last reached the base of the AUeghanies, 
and pushing upward through the narrow defiles the intrepid governor 
and his little party reached the summit and stood upon one of toe lofti- 
est peaks of the Appalachian ran^. What a spot ! Never before, per- 
haps, h*ad the foot>!tep8 or the voice of civilized man been heard amid 
this mountain fastness. Aa that little baud stood there gazing westward 
into an illimitable wilderness, they there resolved that ite vast ext«nt 
should be peopled, redeemed from the sway of savage men, and the fijr- 
est be made to blossom as the rose. How well that resolution has been 
carried into effect, let the fifteen millions of happy and prosperous people 
who now throng the great valley of the Mississippi answer. 

The party returned to Williamsburg and gave the moat glowing de- 
scription of the country which they had visited. Amid foreats of fra- 
grant trees and perfumed alcoves, spots more enchantingly beautiful than 
were ever graced by Calypso and her nymphs, they had discovered those 
mysterious hygeiau fountains from which flowed these life-giving waters 
which have smce obtained a world-wide fame. In order to induce emi- 
gration to the West, the governor established the " Transmontane Order, 
or Knights of the Golden Horseshoe," giving to each of those who ac- 
companied him a miniature golden horseshoe bearing the inscription, 
" Sic Jurat Iratueendere Monies" (thus he swears to cross the mountains). 
These were given to whoever would accept them, with the understanding 
that be would comply with the inscription. (See Be Hass, p^;e 35.) 
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FIRST SETTLEMENTS WEST OF THE MOUNTAINS — "WESTWARD THE STAR 

OF EMPIRE TAKES ITS WAY." 

Many daring adventurers crossed the rocky barrier during the suc- 
ceeding years, but it was not until the year 1732 that a permanent set- 
lement was made west of the mountains. In this year sixteen fisunilies 
from Pennsylvania came over and began a settlement near where Win- 
chester now stands. They were guid^ to the location by a gentleman* 
named Joist Hite, and to them is due the credit of having first planted 
the standard of civilization in Virginia, west of the mountains. (Ker- 
chevel, page 65.) 

The second settlement was made in 1734 by Benjamin Allen and three 
others on the north branch of the Shenandoah, about twelve miles 
south of the present town of Woodstock. Other adventurers pushed on 
and settlements gradually extended west, crossing the Capon river. 
North Mountain and the Alleghany range, until finally they reached 
the tributaries of the Monongahela (MS. volume of Dr. Kuffiier). For 
twenty years after the settlement about Winchester, the natives inhabit- 
ing the mountains and intervening vales remained in a state of com- 
parative quiet; but about this time a circumstance occurred which led 
to a much better acquaintance with the vast and unexplored regions of 
the West. Two men, Thomas Morlen and John Sailing, determined to 
explore those unknown regions, and accordingly set out from Winches- 
ter. They journeyed up the Shenandoah, crossed the James river near 
the Natural Bridge, and had progressed as far as the Roanoke, when they 
were attacked by a party of Cherokees, and Sailing was made prisoner. 
Morlen made his escape from them and returned in safety to the settle- 
ment. Sailing was carried captive into what is now called Tennessee, 
where he remained with them for several years. While on a hunting 
expedition with some of his tribe, they were attacked by a party of Dli- 
nois Indians, who were the deadly enemies of the Cherokees, and Sailing 
was a second time borne ofi" a prisoner. 

This occurred in what is now the State of Kentucky, which was at 
that time the &vorite hunting-ground of all the tribes of the Mississippi 
Valley. Sailing was taken by his new captors to E^askaskia, and was 
afterward sold to a company of Spanish traders on the Lower Mississippi, 
who in turn sold him to the governor of Canada, and he transfernsd 
him to the Dutch authorities at Manhattan; thence he succeeded in 
reaching Williamsburg, after an absence of more than six years. (De 
Hass, page 38.) 

About the time that Sailing returned to Williamsburg, a considerable 
addition was made to the population of Virginia by the arrival of emi- 
grants at Jamestown, among whom were John Lewis and John Mackey, 
both of whom were desirous of securing land in the West. Struck with 
Sailing's description of the country which he had traversed, where 
mighty rivers, flowing from unknown sources amid the icy fountains of 
the far North, rolled their transparent waters in majestic grandeur to 
the South ; where stretched away vast plains fringed with primeval for- 
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estB which seemed to be the culminating point of the plant regions of the 
Northern Hemisphere, they determined to vnait it, having first engaged Sal- 
ling as a guide. The three crcused the mountains, and descending tlie west- 
em declivities, they were so much pleased with the country that they de- 
cided to locate and take up their final aho<le. Accordingly they both 
set about finding a suitable location. Lewis selected as the place of his 
future residence a site on a stream which still liears his name. Mackey 
chose a spot on the Shenandoah ; and Sailing, having concluded to remain, 
chose a tract of land on the waters of the James, where he built hia 
cabin. 

Lewis made application for and received a grant of one hundred thou- 
sand acres of land ; and while in Williamsburg perfectit^ his claim, he 
met with Benjamin Burden, who had just arrived from England as the 
agent of Lord Fairfax, to whom James II. had nanted five hundred 
thousand acres of land to be located west of the Blue Ridge, and pre- 
vailed upon him to accompany him to his home. Burden remained at 
Lewis' the greater part of the summer, and on his return tu Williams- 
burg took with him a buffalo calf which he and Andrew Lewis (after- 
ward General Lewis) had caught and tamed. He presented it to Gov- 
ernor Gooch, who was so much pleased with hia mountain pet that he 
entered on his journal a patent authorizing Burden to locate any quan- 
tity of land not exceeding five hundred thousand acres on any of the 
waters of the Shenandoah or James rivers west of the Blue Ridge. One 
of the conditions of this grant was that he should settle one hundred 
families in ten years within its limits, and for this purpose Burden sailed 
for Europe in the year 1737, and upon his return to Virginia brought 
with him upward of one hundred families of adventurers to settle upon 
bis grant. Among these emigrants were many who became the founders 
of some of the most distinguished families of Virginia. Of these were 
the Alexanders, Crawfords, McDowells, McLuree, Moores, Matthews, 
Pattons, Preaions, Tolfords, Archers and others. 

OROAMIZATIOM OP THE FTR8T COUSTIE9 OF THE BLUE BtDOE. 

In the year 1738 the Colonial Legislature of Virginia passed a bill 
providing for the organization of a new county west of the Blue Ridge, 
and accordingly Orange county was divided into two parts, and ttie new 
county named Augusta. The pioneers of this county were so much dis- 
tinguished for their heroism, which struck terror and dismay into the 
Indians, that during the darkest days of the Revolution, when the Penn- 
sylvania and New Jereey troops had mutinied, and it seemed that all 
was lost, Washington was heard to esclaim: "Leave me but a banner 
to place upon the. mountains of West Augusta, and I will rally around 
me the men who will lift our bleeding country from the dust and set her 
free." 
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THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

EKOULND AND FRANCE — CLAIMS OF THE TWO NATIONS TO THE OHIO 

VALLEY. 

4 

As has been seen, France had taken possession of that part of the con- 
tinent lying far away towards the Arctic Circle, and had planted settle- 
ments along the St. I^awrence ; her discoverers, Jolliette and Marquette, 
had explored the country from the extreme north-east to the Grulf of 
Mexico, and i\pon these discoveries she based her claim to all that part 
of the continent drained by the Mississippi river and its tributaries. And 
when the English crossed the rocky barrier and began to penetrate into 
the Ohio Valley, she viewed these encroachments upon her soil with a 
lealous eye, and at once determined to oppose them at all hazards. 
France rested her claim to the Ohio and Kanawha valleys upon the 
recognized law of nations that ** The discovery of the mouth of the river 
should entitle the nation making the discovery to the country drained by 
that river and its tributaries." The claim thus set up by France and 
resisted by Great Britain is exactly the same as that upon which the 
United States subsequently based their claims to the Territory of Oregon. 
England claimed that aside from her title by purchase, she held, under 
the discovery of John and Sebastian Cabot (1498), the entire region 
lying between the 38th and 64th parallels of north latitude, a zone ex- 
tendmg across the continent from ocean to ocean. She also set up 
another claim — priority of discovery, a claim uttterly absurd and entirely 
untenable. 

France, convinced of the justness of her claims, after addressing an 
appeal to the nations of the world, determined not to yield before the 
threatening attitude of her powerful rival, and immediatelv set about 
adopting the most effective measures for maintaining her claim to the 
^eat Valley of the West, and accordingly began the erection of a cor- 
don of forts extending from the St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, the 
most important of which were those at Fontinac, Niagara, Detroit, Green 
Bay, Vincennes, Kaskaskia, Natchez and Biloxi. In the year 1720 she 
erected Fort Chatres, in what is now Illinois. It was constructed by an 
engineer of the Vauben school, and was one of the strongest fortifications 
■ever erected on the continent of North America. 

In 1748 the British parliament passed laws authorizing the formation 
of many new settlements and issued many land grants, in which the 
interests of British commerce were consulted, rather than the articles of 
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the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Prominent among these movements was 
the organization of the Ohio Company, the settlement of the UpptT Ohio, 
and several others of an aggressive character, the most important of 
which was the sending of a regiment of British soldiers into the Ohio 
Valley, where they took post at the mouth of the Monongahela. 

When the French authorities heard of this movement on the part of 
the English, the home government authorized the governor-general of 
Canada to remonstrate against the aggressive invasion of French ter- 
ritory, and a summons was accordingly addressed to the English com- 
mander. The following is an extract : 

**Sir — Nothing can surprise me more than to see you attempt a settle- 
ment upon the lands of the king, my master, which obliges me now, sir, 
to send you this gentleman, Chevalier Le Mercier, captain of the artillery 
of Canada, to know of you, sir, by virtue of what authority you are 
come to fortify yourself within the dominions of the king, my master. 
This action seems so contrary to the last treaty of peace, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, between his most Christian majesty and the King of Great 
Britain, that I do not know to whom to impute such an usurpation, as it 
b uncontested that the lands situated along the beautiful river belong to 
his most Christian majesty. 

"Your obedient servant, 

" CONTRECOEUR, 
" Captain of French Marine." 

(See De Hass, page 61.) 

In the year 1749, as a preliminary step in takine formal possession of 
the Ohio and its tributaries, the Marquis de la Gralisoniere, governor- 
general of Canada, determined to place along the "Oyo," or La Belle 
Riviere, a number of leaden plates suitably inscribed, asserting the claims 
of France to the lands on both sides of the river, even to the source of 
its tributaries. The command of the expedition whose duty it was to 
deposit those plates was given to Captain Bienville de Celeron, and con- 
sisted of eight subaltern of&cers, six cadets, an armorer, twenty soldiers, 
one hundred and eighty Canadians, and fifty-five Indians — two hundred 
and seventy in all. The expedition left Montreal on the 15th of June, 
1749, and on the 29th reached the La Belle Riviere at the junction of 
the Monongahela and Alleghany rivers, wher^ the first plate was buried. 
The expedition then descended the river, depositing plates at the mouths 
of the principal tributaries, and on the 18th of August reached the 
mouth of the Chinodashichetha (Great Kanawha), and on the point be- 
tween the two rivers the fifth plate was buried. It was found in 1846 
by a son of Mr. John Beale, of Mason county. West Virginia, after- 
wards of Kentucky, and removed from the spot in which it had remained 
for a period of ninety-seven years. The following is a translation of the 
inscription on the plate. We have compared it with that made recently 
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by Professor O. S. Marslmll, from the original copy-plate now preserved 
in the archives of the Departenieiit de la Marine, in Paris, and find them 
to agree in every particular. 



TRANSLATION. 

**In the year 1749, reien of Louis XV., Kin^ of Prance, we, Celeron, 
commandant of a detachment sent by Monsieur the Marquis de la 
Galisoniere, commandant-general of New France, to re-establisn tranquil- 
lity in some Indian villages of these cantons, have buried this plate at 
the mouth of the river Chinodashichetka, the 18th of August, near the 
river Ohio, otherwise Beautiful River, as a monument of renewal of pon- 
sessions, which we have taken of the said river Ohio, and of all those 
which fall into it, and of all the land on both sides, as far as to the sources 
of said rivers, the same as were enjoyed, or ought to have been en- 
joyed, by the preceding kings of France, and that they have maintained 
it by their arms and treaties, especially by those of Ryswick, Utrecht 
and Aix-la-Chapelle." 

From the mouth of the Great Kanawha the voyage was continued 
down the Ohio, and on the 30th day of August the expedition reached 
the mouth of the Riviere a la Roche (Great Miami), and the voyage on 
the Ohio ended. The following is an extract from Celeron's journal, 
now deposited in the archives at Paris, as translated by Marshall: 
" Buried on the point formed by the intersection of the right bank of 
the Ohio with the left bank of the Rock river, the sixth and last plate, 
August 31, 1749." This plate has never been found. After journejdng 
up the Miami some distance, the detachment began its homeward march, 
and reached Montreal on the 10th day of November. 

In the same year George II. , who regarded the British possessions as 
personal property, granted to a corporation known as **The Ohio Com- 
pany," a title to five hundred thousand acres of land, to be located in 
the Ohio Valley. The company was composed of twelve gentlemen, all 
residents of Virginia and Maryland, except a Mr. Hanbury, of London. 
This land was to be located partly south of the Ohio, between the Mo- 
nongahela and Great Kanawha rivers, and partly north of the Ohio. In 
1750 Christopher Gist was sent out by the company for the purpose of 
exploring and locating these tracts of land in the west. He traversed 
the country beyond the Ohio, and returned by way of the Kanawha, 
making thorough exploration of the country east of that river. This 
was the first exploration made by the English in the Kanawha Valley, 
and Gist the first Englishman who reached the mouth of the Kanawha. 
His journal is now in the library of the Historical Society of Massachu- 
setts. Thus it will be seen that the two great rival powers beyond the 
Atlantic were each determined to hold possession of the great valley, 
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and it became evident that the final struggle for territorial supremacy 
JD America was nenr at hand. The English, acting upon the principle 
of action that " They should (oie who have the power, and the Frencli 
upon nearly a similar one, that " They should keep who can," were both 
resting from an eight years' war, under the truce securtMJ by the treatv 
uf Aix-la^hapelle, while their wimmissionera were trying to outwit 
each other in the matter of the disputed lands in the west. (Smollett's 
George II., chapter 8.) But the calm was similar to that which pre- 
cedes the storm. The cloud of war which had for a time disappeared 
from Europe was now hanging over the wilds of North America. Here 
was to be heard the clash of arms, the " Forward, march," the daily 
reveille, the battle cry, the strains of martial music — sounds so strange 
beneath the dark shades of an American forest. The storm burst with 
all its fury, and continued to rage for six long years — yesra character- 
ized by acts of the most savage cruelty known to the annals of warfare ; 
years m which the two leading nations of the world employed against 
each other the ruthless savages, whose bloodthirsty dispositions incited 
them to deeds too horrible to contemplate — deeds the record of which 
will ever remain as the darkest blots upon the pages of the history of 
these nations. 

But the struggle ended, and the world knows the result. The domin- 
ion and power of France have disappeared, and no traces of her lost 
sovereignty exist save in the few names she has left on the prominent 
streams and landmarks of the country, and in the leaaen plates 
which, inscribed in her language, still lie buried on the banks of the 
beautiful river. Her temporary occupation of the country, the voyages 
of her navigators, and the discoveries of her discoverers, live only on the 
pages of history and in her archives, where she has carefully preserved 
them. Thus the Ohio Valley, together with all of South-western Vir- 
ginia, passed from under the dominion of France to that of the Island 
Empire. But another title to the valley was yet to be abrogated, that 
of the original owners — the Indians, who, for perhaps a thousand years, 
had roamed over its hills and valea in pursuit of game ; who had made 
it their principal thoroughfare in their missions of blood and rapine ever 
since the Anglo-6axon set foot on these shores and had began his march 
in pursuit of the empire star. This title was yet to cost the lives of 
many hundreds of those sturdy pioneers who had braved the perils of 
the wilderness. Over its entire extent was to be heard the frightful 
war-whoop of the savage, and night was to be made lurid by the names 
of burning homes. Then, to record an account of these scenes will next 
be our province. 
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INDIAN WARS ON THE WESTERN FRONTIER. 

In presenting an outline of the annals of the settlement of the western 
frontier, we must remember that a dreary uniformity of incident marks 
all the story of the primitive settlements in every part of our country, 
from Plvmouth to Jamestown, and from the northern lakes to the Mex- 
ican eulf, and that to enter into a narration of individual efforts and 
suffenngs, and less important triumphs and defeats, would only render 
our chronicles a confused mass of rencounters of the rifle and tomahawk, 
of burnings, murders, captivities and reprisals, which confound by their 
number and weary by their monotony and resemblance. A few more 
prominent events only can be selected as samples of the many others. 
A few names only, from the long catalogue of pioneers, can be mentioned. 
The memory of the hundreds necessarily omitted lives where they 
would have wished it to live — in the winter evening's recital, in the 
rustic mountain ballad, and in the rude but interesting tradition of 
border war&re. 

The first white woman who saw the Kanawha river was 

MR& HANNAH DENNIS. 

In the summer of 1761 a war party of Shawnee Indians penetrated the 
settlements on James river, murdered many of the settlers and carried a 
number of others into 'captivity, among the latter Mrs. Dennis. She, 
with about twenty others, was .carried to the towns north of the Ohio, 
and upon arriving there the captives were separated by their captors, 
and it was decided Mrs. Dennis should live at the Chillicothe towns, 
where she remained more than two years, during which time she learned 
their language, painted herself, and in many respects conformed to their 
manners and customs. She devoted herself to the sick, and was highly 
esteemed by the Indians as one skilled in the art of curing disease. 
Having discovered that they were very superstitious and believed in 
necromancy, she professed witchcraft and affected to be a prophetess. 
Notwithstanding this, Mrs. Dennis was always determined to effect her 
escape when a favorable opportunity should present itself, and having 
so long remained with them, apparently well satisfied, they ceased to 
entertain any suspicions of such a design. In June,. 1763, she left the 
Chillicothe towns, ostensibly to procure herbs for medicinal purposes, but 
really to make her escape. As she did not return that night her inten- 
tion was suspected, and early next morning several warriors were sent in 
pursuit of her. In order to leave as little trail as possible, she had 
crossed the Scioto river three times, and was just getting over the fourth 
time, forty miles below the towns, when she was discovered by her 
pursuers. They fired at her across the river without effect, but in 
endeavoring to make rapid flight she cut one of her feet upon a sharp 
stone. 



MEDAL OR FRONTLET PRESENTED TO THE INDIAN 

"QUEEN OF PAMUNKEY," 

Bj the Colony n( Virginia, about 1670, and worn bf Iter. 
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The Indians then rushed across the river to overtake her, but she 
eluded them by crawling into the hollow of a large fallen sycamore. 
They searched around for her for some time, fretquently stepping on the 
log which concealed her, and encam{)ed near it that night. On the 
next day thev went on to the Ohio river, but finding no trace of her 
they returned home. 

Mrs. Dennis remained at that place three days, waiting for her wound 
to heal, and then set off for home. She reached the Ohio river, oppo- 
site the present site of the town of Mount Pleasant, and crossed that 
river on a drift log, then began her journey up the Kanawha to the 
settlements in the Greenbrier country, which she knew to be nearest 
her. She traveled only during the night, for fear of discovery, and at 
last, having subsisted on roots, herbs, green grapes, wild cherries and 
river muscles for several days, and exhausted by fatigue and hunger, 
she sat down by the side of Greenbrier river with no expectation of pro- 
ceeding further. In thiH situation she was found by Thomas Athol and 
three others, from Clendenin's settlement, which she had passed without 
knowing it. She had been then more than twenty days on her disconsolate 
journey, alone, on foot, but till then cheered with the hope of again being 
with her friends. She was taken back to Clendenin's, where they kindly 
ministered to her until she became so far invigorated as to travel on horse- 
back with an escort to Fort Young, on Jackson's river, and from there 
was carried to her relatives on the James river. (The above we subjoin 
jErom the very interesting work of Withers.) 

MURDER OF THE CLENDENIN FAMILY. 

Shortly after Mrs. Dennis had eone from Clendenin's, a party of 
Shawnees penetrated into the Greenbrier country, led on by the distin- 
guished warrior Cornstalk, and in two short days succeeded in destroy- 
ing every settlement in that section of the State. After having murdered 
the inhabitants at Muddy creek, they passed over into the Levels and 
attacked the house of Archibald Clendenin, in which from fifty to one 
hundred persons had taken refuge. Of the whole number of men at 
Clendenin's but one escaped. He, being at some distance from the 
house, heard the screams of the women and children, and fled to Jack- 
son's river, where he gave the alarm in time to save the settlers from 
destruction. The scene in and about the house was one that beggars 
description ; men, women and children lying in a confused mass, welter- 
ing in each other's blood, while the shrieks and groans of the dying rent 
the air. One colored woman, who was endeavoring to escape, kill^ her 
own child, which was following her, crying, lest her whereabouts might 
be discovered by its cries. Stuart says in his Memoir that Mrs. Clen- 
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(lenin did not fail to abuse the Indians with terms of reproach, calling 
them cowards, etc., although the tomahawk was drawn over her head, 
accompanied with threats of instant death, and the scalp of her murdered 
husband was lashed about her face. The prisoners were all taken to 
Muddy creek, and a party of Indians retained them there until the re- 
turn of others from Carr's creek, when the whole were started off together 
to spend a hopeless captivity beyond the Ohio. 

On the day they started from the foot of Keeney's Knob, going over 
the mountain, Mrs. Clendenin gave her infant child to a woman, who 
was also a prisoner, to carry, and as the prisoners were marching in the 
center and the Indians in front and rear, she stepped aside into a thicket 
until all had passed by. The cries of the child soon made the Indians 
inquire for the mother, who was missing, and one of them said he 
would soon bring the cow to the calf, and taking the child from the 
woman he dashed its brains out against a tree, and then threw the body 
down in the path, where it was trampled to pieces by the horses. Mrs. 
Clendenin remained until night&ll, and then returned to her own house, 
a distance of more than ten miles, where she found the mangled re- 
mains of her husband lying in the yard, which she covered over with 
rails, after which she went into a corn-field and remained until morning, 
when she resumed her flight, and, after many toils and privations, 
reached the settlements on Jackson's river. It has been supposed that 
the Indians perpetrating these dreadful outrages were in pursuit of Mrs. 
Dennis, and, if it be true, how dearly were others made to pay the price 
of her deliverance I 

« 

OTHER INDIAN DEPREDATIONS. 

In October, 1764, a party of Mingo and Delaware Indians crossed the 
Ohio, and, ascending the Big Sandy, crossed over on New river, where 
they separated into two parties and directed their steps toward different 
settlements — one party going toward Roanoke and (Catawba), and the 
other in the direction of Jackson's river. They had not long passed 
when their trail was discovered by three men, named Swope, Pact and 
Pitman, who were then engaged in trapping on New river. These men 
followed the trail until they came to the place where the Indians divided, 
and judging from the routes taken that tlie Roanoke and Jackson's river 
settlements were the objects of their vengeance, they determined to ap- 
prise the inhabitants of these places of their danger. Swope and Pack 
started for Roanoke, and Pitman for Jackson's river, but before they could 
accomplish their object the Indians had reached the settlements on the 
latter river and on the Catawba. The party whose destination was Jack- 
son's river traveled down Dunlap's creek and crossed the James river a 
short distance above Fort Young in the night and unnoticed, and going 
down this river to the residence of William Carpenter, at which place was 
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a stockade fort, commanded by a Mr. Brown. They met Carpenter just 
above the house and killed him, then immediately proceeded to the 
house and made prisoners of a son of Mr. Carpenter and two sons of Mr. 
Brown (all children) and one woman. The othtTs belonging to the 
house were in the field at work, and thus escaped a terrible fate. The 
Iu<lians then des[xuled the house, and, talking some horses, commenced a 
precipitate retreat, fearing discovery and jiursuit. 

When Carpenter was shot, the report of the gun was heard by those 
at work in the field, and Brown carried the alarm t«) Fort Young. In- 
consequence of the weakness of this fort a messenger was dispatched to 
Fort Dinwiddle with the intelligence. Captain Paul, commandant there, 
immediately began the pursuit with about twenty of his men, and pass- 
ing out of the head of Dunlap's creek descended Indian creek and New 
river to Piney creek, without making any discovery. On Indian creek 
they met Pitman, almost exhausted, who had been running all 'the day 
and night previous for the purpose of apprising the garrison at Fort 
Young of tne approach of the Indians. Pitman joined in the pursuit, 
which was continued down the Kanawha river until it was ascertained 
that the Indians had crossed the Ohio. 

As Captain Paul and his party were returning they accidentally met 
with the other party of Indians, which had been to Catawba and com- 
mitted some depredations and murders there. They were discovered 
about midnight, encamped on the north bank of New river, opposite an 
Liland at the mouth of Indian creek. Excepting some few who were 
watching the prisoners whom they had taken on the Catawba, they were 
lying around a small fire, wrappeil in skins and blankets. Paul's men, 
not being aware that there were prisoners among them, fired into their 
midst, killed three 'of the Indians and wounded several others, one ot 
whom ran into New river and drowned himself to preserve his scalp. 
The rest of the party fled hastily down the river and escaped. 

In an instant Captain Paul and his men rushed forward to secure the 
wounded and prevent further escapes. To show the deadening efiect 
that scenes of murder and bloodshed has on the« human intellect, we 
here introduce the reply of a prisoner, rescued at this time. She was a 
Mrs. Catharine Gunn, an English lady, who had known Captain Paul 
years before. Recognizing his voice, she called him by name, just as 
one of his men was in the act of tomahawking her. She made no re- 
sistance, and when asked the reason, replied: **I had as soon be mur- 
dered as not. My husband is murdered, my children are slain, my 
parents are dead. I have not a relative living in America. Every 
thing dear here to me is gone. I have no wishes, no hopes, no fears. I 
would not have risen to my feet to save my life." (See De Hass.) Such 
were some of the horrible realities experienced by the early settlers of 
South-western Virginia. 
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CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES. . 

But now, 1764, the inhabitants of the western frontier were to enjoy 
a brief respite from savage barbarity, the first since the Anglo-Saxon 
had dared to venture west of the mountains. In that year the British 
government, anxious to secure an amicable adjustment of the difficulties 
growing out of the French and Indian war, resorted to various modes 
for effecting so desirable an object. Hoping to conciliate by fair words 
and fine promises, one of the first movements was to issue, through 
Colonel Boquet, a proclamation in which the desires for peace on the 
part of the government were made known. Thirty Indian trilies signi- 
fied a willingness to treat for peace. General Bradstreet, accompanied 
by Sir William Johnson, repaired to Nia^ra for the purpose of opening 
negotiations with the northern tribes, while Colonel Boquet was sent to 
the Muskingum to treat with the Ohio Indians, and there, on the 9th 
of November, 1764, he concluded a treaty of peace with the Delawares 
and Shawnees, and received from them two hundred and six prisoners^ 
ninety of whom had been carried away from the frontier of Virginia. 

THE WESTERN FRONTIER IN 1772. 

Eight years had passed away since the close of the French and Indian 
war. During this time the savages had remained faithful to the terms 
of Boquet's treaty, and emigration was fast pouring over the mountains ; 
the cabin of the pioneer dotted the wilderness along tho western decliv- 
ities of the Allegtianies. The great object of the western emigrant has 
ever been to obtain land, and wherever that object could ht accom- 
plished, there arose the log cabin, and there was the home of the pioneer. 

The result of the last war had forever settled the title of Virginia to 
all that portion of country lying between the Blue Ridge and the Ohio 
river, and she now freely granted portions of it to any or ail who would 
undertake to found a home in the then ''far west.'' From her eastern 
part, from Pennsylvania, and from Maryland, came the conquerors of 
the wilderness, either a single family, or in companies of a dozen or more, 
and from Southern Pennsylvania to the Big Sandy river settlements were 
being made. 

As early as 1764, the first settlement in North-western Virginia was 
made. In that year David Tygart and a man named Files brought 
their families across the mountains and located themselves — Tygart in 
the beautiful valley which still bears his name, and Files near where 
Beverly, the county seat of Randolph, now stands. These were the 
first settlements in that part of Virginia, and the fieimily of Files was 
to be the first in the long list of those who were to fall victims to 
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eavage cruelty. The Tygart family escaped and returned east of the 
mountains. 

In the above year, Christopher Gist, the agent and surveyor of the 
Ohio Land Company, and who was the first to make surveys west of the 
Ohio river, settled upon a tract of land in what is now Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, but was then supposed to be in Virginia. His was the 
first actual settlement on the waters of the Upper Ohio, and his presence 
there soon induced several other families to come out and settle around 
him. 

In 1758 Thomas Decker and several others located at the mouth oi 
Decker's creek, but early the next spring they were all murdered by a 
party of Mingo and Delaware Indians, who were determined that their 
hunting-grounds should not become the home of the invaders with 
whom they had disputed possession for more than a hundred years. 

The next attempt at settlement was made in 1768 by a number of 
persons on Buckhannon, a tributary of Tygart Valley river. Among them 
were Samuel Pringle, John Pringle, John and Benjamin Cutnight, Henry 
Rule, John Hacker, and John and William BatclifF. 

In 1770 many emigrants reached the Monongahela and Ohio rivers. 
In that year Captain Cresap erected a cabin at the mouth of what is 
now Dunlap*8 creek. Captain Parsons settled on the Horse Shoe bot- 
tom, on Cheat river, and many other enterprising men, whose names 
were to be rendered prominent by their posterity, **took up" large 
tracts of these fertile lands. Among them were Cunningham, Butler, 
Miuear, Goff, Fink, etc. 

aETTLEMENT OF WHEELINO. 

In this year, too, the foundation of "Virginia's Metropolis of the West •* 
was laid. The Zanes made the first settlement on the banks of ^'La 
Belle Riviere " (Ohio) below Port Pitt, at the mouth of WheeUng creek, 
and Joseph Tomlinson made the second at the mouth of Grave creek 
shortly after. They were soon joined by Bonnett, Wetzel, Messer, 
George Lefiier, Benjamin Biggs, Joshua Baker, Zachariah Sprigg, 
Andrew Swearengen, David Shepherd, the McCoUochs, Mitchells, Van 
Meters, Millers, Kellers, etc., etc. These were the men who founded 
Wheeling, and whose means and determined bravery went far towards 
breaking the power of the savage and thus opening the country to civili- 
zation. 

In 1772, settlements were made on Elk river, and in the vicinity of 
Clarksburg, and at other points in South-western Virginia. Among 
these pioneers were the Hickman? , the Powers, Andersons, Webbs, 
Nutters, Collrials, Beards, Davisons, and a host of others prominent in 
pioneer history. 
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These were the priacipal settlements raude in Western Virginia prior 
to the year 1773; but tidings of this fertile land had already reached 
the far east, and hundreds prepared to find homes in the exhaustleas 
domain that stretched out before them. 

But through all tliese years a jealous eye was watching the march of 
the Angh)-8axon in his conquest of the wilderness. It was the Indian 
who saw in it all the extinction of his own race ; his immediate ancestors 
had been forced to leave thi shores of the Chesapeake, and the banks of 
the James and Potomac, and to take refuge west of the mountains, in 
the very country which he now saw passing into the possession of his 
enemies. He resolved to defend it against the encroachments of his 
conquerors east of the mountains, and only awaited an opportunity to 
commence his favorite work of murder. That opportunity, through the 
indiscretion of the English, soon presented itself. 

ENGLISH FOLLY — DUNMORE's WAR. 

The treaty which had continued inviolate since 1765, was now to be 
broken on the part of the English. In the early part of 1774 several 
Indians were murdered on the South Branch of tne Potomac, by one 
Nicholas Harpold and his associates. About the same time Bald Eagle, 
an Indian chief of considerable notoriety, not only among his own tribe, 
but along the whole western frontier, was in the habit of hunting with 
the Engli'^h, and on one of his visits was murdered by Jacob Scott, 
William Hicker and Elijah Runner, who, reckless of consequences, 
committed the act simply to gratify their thirst for Indian blood. 

There was at this time an Indian town on the banks of the Little 
Kanawha river, not far from the present site of the town of Elizabeth, 
in Wirt county. West Virginia. It was called Bulltown, and was 
inhabited by five families of friendly Indians, who were in intercourse 
with the settlers on Buckhannon, frequently visiting and hunting 
with them. There was likewise a Grerman family named Strowd 
residing on Gauley river, near its junction with the Great Kanawha. 
In the summer of this year, when Mr. Strowd was absent from home, 
his fistmily were all murdered, his house plundered, and his cattle driven 
off. The trail left by the perpetrators of this outrage led in the direc- 
tion of Bulltown ; this led to the supposition that its inhabitants were 
the authors of these murders, and several parties resolved to avenge the 
crime upon them. A party of five men expressed a determination to 
proceed forthwith in search of the supposed murderers. They were 
absent several days, and, upon their return, denied having seen an 
Indian in their absence. Future developments, however, proved that 
they had murdered every inhabitant — man, woman and child — at Bull- 
town, and had thrown their bodies in the river that their acts might 
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never be known. Here, then, was a sufficient cau^e to justify retalia- 
tion, and forthwith there brnke out a savage war along the entire western 
frontier. 

To meet this general uprising of the confederated tribes of the North- 
west, who had now determined to annihiUte the inhabiinnts of the whole 
western frontier, Virginia, ever ready with her treasure imd the services 
of her people, responded to the call of hte excellency. Governor Dun- 
more, and forthwith three thousand soldiers, chiefly fiom the counties of 
Augusta, Botetourt, Frederick and Shenandoah, enrolled iheir names 
and shouldered their rifles in defense of the defenseless frontier. 

These troops were divided into two bodies, called the Northem and 
Soutliem tlivisions. The Northern division was led by Governor Dun- 
more in person, and the command of the Southern was^ven to General 
Andrew Lewis, His command rendezvoused at Camp Unbn (afterward 
Fort Siivaniiah), now Lewisburc:, in Greenbrier county, and by the first 
of September General Lewis only awaited the arrival of Colonel Chris- 
tian and others from Lord Dunmore to b^iu his march ngunst the 
Indian towns north of the Ohio. In a few days a messenger arrived 
with orders from Dunmore, who was then at the head of the Northern 
division, at Williamsburg, to meet him on the 2d of October at the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha. On the 11th the tents were struck, and 
the army commenced its line of march through an unknown and track- 
less wilderness. 

Captain Matthew Arbuckle, who had traversed the Kanawha Valley in 
1764, acted as guide and conducted the expedition to the Ohio river, 
which was reached after a dreary march of nineteen days. Some days 
after the march began several of the command were attacked with small- 
pox, and were left where the city of Charleston now stands. Among 
the number was Alexander Clendenin, brother of Captain William Clen- 
denin, and father of Andrew Clendenin, Esq., now of Mason county. . 
When General Lewis reached the mouth of the Kanawha, he was greatly 
disappointed in not meeting Governor Dunmore, and still more so at not 
hearing from him. In the absence of orders it was determined to go 
into camp, and accordingly^ the tents were pitched upon the triangular 
point of land between the right bank of the Kanawha and the left oank 
of the Ohio, accessible only from the rear. This place was called by the 
Indians, "Tu, enda, wit," signifying in the Wyandotte langua^, "The 
junction of two rivers." The ground thus occupied by the Vimnia army 
is the same upon which the town of Point Pleasant has since been built. 
Little did that band of sturdy Virginians think that ere they left that 
place thfv were to fight the most fiercely-contested battle ever fought 
with the Indians in Virginia, if not on the continent. It was not until 
Sunday, October 9th, that a messenger reached General Lewis, informing 
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him that the plan of the campaign had been changed, and ordering him to 
march direct to the Indian towns on the Scioto, at which place the North- 
em divisicp would join him. 



THE BATTLE OF POINT PLEASANT. 

Accordingly nrranffements were made preparatory to leaving on the 
foUowing morning (Monday, 10th) ; but early on that morning two sol- 
diers, named Robertson and Hickman, went up the Ohio in quest of deer, 
and after having p;one a short distance they discovered a large body of 
Indians, just arising from their encampment. The soldiers were fired 
upon and Hickman was killed, but Robertson escaped and ran into camp, 
hallooing, a9 he ran, that he had seen a ''body oi Indians covering four 
acres of ground." This force consisted of the flower of the confederated 
tribes, who had abandoned their towns on the Pickaway plains to meet 
the Virginia troops and give them battle before the two corps could be 
united. Within an hour after the presence of the Indians had been dis- 
covered, a general ennigement took place, extending from the bank of the 
Ohio to that of the Kanawha, and distant a half a mile from the point. 

General Lewis, who had witnessed a similar scene at Braddock's defeat, 
acted with steadiness and decision in this great emergency. He ar- 
ranged his forces promptly and advanced to meist the enemy. Colonel 
Charles Lewis (brother of the General), with three hundred men, formed 
the right line, met the Indians at sunrise, and sustained the first attack. 
He fell, mortally wounded, in the first fire, and was carried to the rear, 
where he shortlv after expired. His troops, receiving almost the entire 
weight of the charge, were broken and gave way. Colonel Flemming, 
commanding the leu wing, advanced along the bank of the Ohio, and in 
a few moments fell in with the right wing of the Indian line, which 
rested upon the river. The effect of the first shock was to stagger the 
left wing as it had done the right, and its commander was severely 
wounded at an early stage of the conflict. But his men succeeded in 
reaching a piece of timber land and maintained their position until the 
reserve under Colonel Field reached the ground. It will be seen by ex- 
amining Lewis' plan of the engagement, and also the ground on which 
the battle was fought, that an advance on his part and a retreat on the 
part of his opponents necessarily weakened their lines by constantly in- 
creasing their length, and if it extended from river to river, he would 
be forced, eventually, to break his line or leave his flanks unprotected. 
Writers upon the subject of Indian tactics inform us that it was the 
great object of his generalship to preserve his flanks and overthrow those 
of his enemy. They continued, therefore, contrary to their usual prac- 
tice, to dispute the ground with the pertinacity of veterans along the 
whole line, retreating slowlv from tree to tree until 1 o'clock p. m., when 
they reached a strong position* Here both lEurmies rested within rifle 
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range of each other until late in the evening, when General Lewis, see- 
ing the impracticability of dislodging the Indians by the most vigorous 
attack, and sensible of the great danger which must arise to his army if 
the contest were not decided before night, detached the three companies 
commanded by Captains Isaac Shelby, George Mathews and John Stew- 
art, with orders to proceed up the Kanawha river, and under cover of 
the banks of Crooked creek (a stream emptying into the Kanawha about 
half a mile from the point) to attack the Indians in the rear. The 
maneuver thus planned and executed had the desired effect, and gave to 
the colonial army a complete victory. The Indians, finding themselves 
suddenly encompassed between two armies, attacked in front and rear, 
and doubtless believing that in the rear was the long expected reinforce- 
ment under Colonel Christian, soon gave way, and about sundown com- 
menced a precipitate retreat across the Ohio, toward their towns on 
the Scioto. 

The desperate nature of this conflict may be inferred by the deep-seated 
animosity of the parties toward each other, the high courage which both 
possessed, and the consequences which hung upon the issue. The victory 
was indeed most decisive, and many were the advantages obtained by it ; 
but they were dearly bought. One-half of the commissioned oflicers had 
fallen, seventy-five men lay dead upon the field, and one hundred and forty 
wounded. Among the slain were Colonels Lewis and Field ; Captains 
Buford, Morrow, Wood, Cundiff, Wilson and McClanahan, and Lieuten- 
ants Allen, Goldsby and Dillon. The loss of the Indians could never be 
ascertained, nor could the number engaged be known. Their army was 
composed of warriors from the different nations north of the Ohio, and com- 
prised the flower of the Shawnee, Delaware, Mingo, Wyandotte and 
Cayuga tribes, led on by their respective chiefs, at the head of whom was 
Cornstalk, Sachem of the Shawnees, and King of the Northern Confed- 
eracy. Never, perhaps, did men exhibit a more conclusive evidence of 
bravery in making a charge and fortitude in withstanding a charge than 
did these undiscipHned soldiers of the forest on the field at roint Pleasant. 
Such, too, was the heroic bravery displayed by tho^e composing the Vir- 
ginia.army on that occasion that high hopes were entertained of their future 
distinction. Nor were these hopes disappointed, for in the various scenes 
through which they subsequently passed, the pledge of after eminence then 
given was fully redeemed, and the names of Shelby, Campbell, Lewis, 
Mathews, Moore and others, their compatriots in arms on the bloody field 
at the mouth of the Great E^anawha, have been inscribed in brilliant 
characters upon the roll of fame. The following gentlemen, with others 
of high reputation in private life, were ofiScers in the battle of Point 
Pleasant: General Isaac Shelby, the first Governor of Kentucky, and 
Secretary of War during Monroe's administration; General William 
Campbell and Colonel John Campbell, heroes of King's Mountain and 
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Long IslaDdi General William Shelby, one of the mi«t favored citizensof 
Teuii&tsee, often honored with confidence of that State; GenemI Andrew 
Moore, of Rockbridge county, the only roan ever elected by Virginia to 
a seat in the United States Senate from the country west of the Blue 
Ridge; ColonelJohn Stewart, of Greenbrier; General Tate, of Washing- 
ton county, Virginia; Colonel William McKee, of Lincoln county, 
Kentucky; Colonel John Steele, afterward a Governor of Mississippi 
Territory; Colonel Charles Cameron, of Bath county, Virginia; General 
finzaleel Wells, of Ohio; General George Mathene, a distinguished officer 
in rhe war of the Revolution, the hero of Brandywine, Germuntown and 
Guilford, a Governor of Georgia, and a Representative from that State in 
the Congress of the United States ; Captain William Clendenin, the first 
Representative from Mason county in the Lejjislature of Vii^nia; General 
Andrew Lewis, a Brigadier-Gejieral during theRevolution, twice wounded 
at the siege of Fort Necessity, the commandant of the troops that drove 
Lord Dunmore from Gwynn's Island in 1 7T6, a ndannounoed his orders of 
attiick by putting the match to the first gun, an eighteen -pounder, himself. 
Rtibertaon, who gave the first alarm at Point Pleasant, afterward rose to 
the rank of Brigadier-General in Tennessee. 

The day after the battle Colonel Christian, at the head of three hundred 
Fincaatle troops, arrived at Point Pleasant and at once proceeded to bunr 
the dead. A fort was hastily erected and named Fort Randolph, in which 
a garrison of one hundred men were left; Tlie Virginia army, made 
eager by success and maddened by the loss of so many brave officers, 
cr<issed the Ohio and daslied away in pursuit of the beaten and disheart- 
ened savages. Our next information of the Virginians is that a march of 
eighty miles thn>ugh an untrodden wilderness has been performed, and on 
the 24th of October we find them encamped on Congo creek, in what is 
now Pickaway township, Pickaway county, within strilcing distance of the 
Indian towns, but there again compelled to await the movements of the 
Tory governor, at tlie head of the left wing, who was then encamped fur^ 
ther north, at a point called Camp Charlotte, and from which place he 
eeiitamessengcr to General Lewis, forbidding his further advance into the 
ho^'tile country, as he (Dunmore) was now negotiating for peace with the 
Indians. Tlie peace was concluded, a junction of the two divisions was 
formed, and the whole array returned by way of Fort Gower {at the 
mouth of the Muskingum) to Virginia. Thus ended Dimmore's war. 

To the student of history no truth is more patent than this — that the 
battle at Point Pleasant whs the first in the scries of the Revolution, the 
flames of which were then being kindled by the o|i|)ression of the mother 
country, and the resistant of the same by the feeble but determined 
colonies. It is a well-known fact that emissaries of Great Britain were 
then inciting the Indi:ins to hostilities against the frontier for thepuipose 
of distracting attention, and thus preventing the consummation of^the 
onion which was then being formed to resist the tyranny of their armed 
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oppressors. It is also well Known that Lord Duumore was an enemy of 
the colonists, by his rigid adherence to the royal cause and his efforts to 
induce the Indians to co-operate with the English, and thus assist in reduc- 
ing Virginia to subjection. It has been asserted that he intentionally 
delayed the progress of the left wing of the army that the right might be 
destroyed at Point Pleasant. Then, at the mouth of the Great Kanawha 
river, on the 19th day of October, 1774, there went whizzing through the 
forest the first volley of a struggle for liberty which, in the graudeur and 
importance of its results, stands without a parallel in the history of the 
world. On that day the soil upon which Point Pleasant now stands, drank 
the first blood shed in defense of American liberty, and it was there decided 
that the decaying institutions of the Middle Ages should not prevail in 
America, but that just laws and priceless liberty should be planted forever 
in the domains of the New World. 

Historians, becoming engrossed with the more stirring scenes of the 
Kevolution, have fiiiled to consider this sanguinary battle in its true import 
and bearing upon the destiny of our country, forgetting that the colonial 
army returned home only to enlist in the patriot armv, and on almost every 
battle-field of the Revolution representea that little Imnd who stood face to 
face with the savage allies of Great Britain at Point Pleasant. But all 
did not return. Many thus early paid the forfeit of their lives, but they 
were not forgotten. Though no marble marks their place of rest, and no 
historian has inscribed their names on the roll of the honored dcuid, yet 
their memory lives in the rehearsal around the cabin fires of the mountains 
of West Augusta, and in the rustic mountain ballads which were chanted 
many years after the storm of the Revolution had spent its force and died 
away. 

LAST SURVIVOR OF THE BATTJ^E. 

Belonging to General Lewis' army was a young man named Ellis 
Hughes. He was a native of Virginia, and had been bred in the hot-bed 
of Indian warfare. The Indians having murdered a young lady to whom 
he was very much attached, and subsequently his father, he vow^ revenge, 
and the return of peace did not mitigate his hatred of the race. Shortly 
after Wayne's treaty with the Indians in 1795, he forsook his native mount- 
ains, and, in company with one John Ratlifi*, removed north of the Ohio, 
where they became the first settlers in what is now Licking county in 
that State. 

Hughes died near Utica, that county, in March, 1845, at an advanced 
age, in the hope of a happy future ; claiming, and accredited by all who 
knew him, to be the last survivor of the little of Point Pleasant. He 
was buried with militarV' honors and other demonstrations of respect 
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It WM the year 1775, and the soldiers engaged in Dunmore's war re- 
turned to Virginia only to find the a&irs between Great Britain and her 
American colonies rapidly verging to a crisiB. Patrick Henry was holding 
public meetin^is spellbound by his matchlesa oratory in denouncing the 
tyrannical policy of the mother country toward her eubjecte on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

On the 19th of April there had been discharged a volley which was 
being echoed and re-echoed along the coast irom the St. Lawrence to 
Florida — a volley, the first of a struggle which was to g^ve the American 
continent to liberty and make it ever afWr the home of the oppressed of 
all foreign lands. Virginia at once prepared to play her part on the 
theater of the Revolution, and her first taek waa to rid herself of Dim> 
more, her Tory governor. 

Early in the year the British government, uneasy because of the hostile 
attitude of the colonies, issued orders to the various governors to remove 
all military stores to a place of safety, and thus prevent them from &lliiig 
into the li&nds of the colonists. In compliance with these orders, Don- 
more, on the 20th of April, secretly removed the gunpowder from Will- 
iamsburg to the Magdalen, a British man-of-war lying at anchor off 
Yorktown. No sooner had the act become known than the people of 
Williamsburg flew to arms, and it was with difficulty that they could be 
restrained from seizing the person of the governor. A deputation was 
sent to him, who remonstrated with him for the act. His reply " was 
everywhere considered as a mean and scandalous evasion." He became 
alarmed and placed a guard of negroes around his residence, and then 
swore " by the living God " that if any violence was offered him he would 
proclaim freedom to every slave in Virginia and lay Williamsburg in 
ashes. These threats wrought the indignation of the people up to the 
highest pitch. Six hundred men armed themBelves and repaired to Fred- 
encksburg, ready to march to Williamsburg and defend it from the threat- 
ened attack of Dunmore, while thousands of others in all parts of Virginia 
stood ready to render aid. 

Virginia has overbad patriots and statesmen within her borders to whom 
she baa turned a listening ear, and it was so now. Peyton Randolph and 
Edmund Pendleton transmitted their advice to Fredericksburg, requesting 
the people thei-e assembled to abstain from h<»tilitiea until the CoutinentiU 
Congress should decide upon a general plan of resistance. This had the 
desired effect at Fredericksburg, and the people there collected dispersed 
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after passing a resolution that they wotdd defend by force, of anm this or 
any other sister colony from unjust or nicked inv(i8wn. 

But with the volunteers collected at Hanover Court House it was 
different. They resolved to recover the gunpowder or die in the attempt, 
Patrick Henry was chosen leader, and the company marched toward 
Williamsburg and halted at Doncastle's inn, within sixteen miles of that 
place. Dunmore knew Patrick Henry, and for that reason sent Corbin, the 
king's receiver-general, out to meet the patriots. The result was that that 
officer made full compensation for the powder. Henry disbanded the 
company on the 4th of May, and all returned to their homes. Two days 
later Dunmore issued a proclamation against ** a certain Patrick Henry, 
of the county of Hanover, and a number of deluded followers," and for- 
bade all persons to recognize or harbor him or ** any other concerned in 
like combinations." On the 11th, Henry left Virginia to attend the meet- 
ing of the Continental Congress at Philadelphia, to which he had been 
chosen a member. 

The Virginians read the governor's proclamation and received news of 
the battle of Lexington at the same time, the combined effect of which was 
to thoroughly arouse the people of every county in Virginia to a sense of 
the dangers which beset them. A company was organized which secretly 
entered the government arsenal and carried away a great number of arms 
and military equipments, after which act, when the governor heard of it, 
he sent a messenger to Captain Montague, commanding the Fowey, a 
British man-of-war lying off York town, asking assistance. In compliance 
with this reauest, forty marines were sent to Williamsburg. A letter from 
Montague also came to Colonel Nelson, commanding the Virginia troops, 
informing him that if the marines were molested he would at once bom- 
bard the town. This only had the effect of still further increasing the 
indignation of the people, and on the 8th of June Dunmore and his family 
took refuge on board the man-of-war off Yorktown, fearful of his safety 
at Williamsburg. Here he remained, and ** refused upon invitation of 
the assembly to return to his place or to sign bills of the utmost importance 
to the colony," unless that body would hold its meetings under the guns of 
his ship at Yorktown. This that body refused to do, communications 
ceased, and, on the last of June, Dunmore sailed down the river, and thus 
forever ended the royal government in Virginia. 

The assembly then declared the governor to have abdicated, and, after 
issuing a call for a convention to meet iu the city of Richmond, on the 
17th of July following, adjourned. 

On the day appointed the convention met, its object being ** to organize 
a provincial form of government and a plan of defense for the colony." 
A committee of safety was appointed, consisting of the following illus- 
trious gentlemen: Edmund Pendleton, George Mason, John Piige, Richard 
Bland, Thomas Ludwell Lee, Paul Carrington, Dudley Digges, James 
Mercer, Carter Braxton, William Cabell and John Tabb. The conven- 
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tion then made arrangements to raise troops for defense, and ordered that 
the force ahready enrolled be augmented to 9,000, there being at that time 
two regiments already in the field. The other regiments were speedily 
mustered and officered as follows : 



RBOIMENT. 


COLON ET/i. 


LIEnrSNAST-OOLONEUB. 


PirBt 


Patrick Henry 


Robert Howe 


Second 


William Woodford 


Adam Stephen 


Third 


Hugh Mercer 


George Wheedon 


Fourth 


Adam Stephens 


Isaac Beed 


Fifth 


William Peachy , 


William Crawford 


Sixth 


M ordecai Buckner 


Thomas Elliott 


Seventh 


William Dangerfield 

Peter Muhlenberfir 


Alexander McClanahan 


Eiffhth 


A. Bowman 


Ninth 


Thomas Flemming 


Qeoige Mathews 







Of this force, six regiments were placed upon the continental establish- 
ment, and the remaining three were retained as provincial guards. 

The committee of safety ordered the army contractors to provide a 
stand of colors, to be borne at the head of the various regiments, bearing 
on one side the name of the district in which the regiment had been 
raised, and on the other, ** Virginia for Constitutional Lwerty" This was 
the first banner of liberty unfurled in the New World. 

In October, Dunmore sent a party on shore at Norfolk, under cover 
of the men-of-war lying in the harbor, who demolished Holt's printing 
office, from which there had issued a newspaper imbued with the patri- 
otic principles of the day. The corporation of the town remonstrated 
against the outrage, but Dunmore answered by saying, he ''could not 
have done the people of Norfolk a greater service than by depriving 
them of the means of having their minds poisoned, and of exciting in 
them the spirit of rebellion and sedition.'' Holt, however, was not to be 
thus beaten. He published an eloquent philippic against the governor 
in the Williamsburg papers, and declared his intention to establish 
another paper to promulgate the same principles as the one which had 
been destroyed. 

Dunmore having heard that a force was collecting in Princess Anne 
county, left Norfolk on the 16th of November, marched into that county, 
attacked the provincials and completely routed them. He then returned 
to Norfolk, where he established his head-quarters, and from here he 
issued his celebrated proclamation, in which ne proclaimed martial law 
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throughout Virginia ; declared all able to bear arms traitors, who did not 
resort to the king's standard, and offered freedom to all slaves *' apper- 
taining to rebels,** who would join his master's cause. On this, Dunmore 
staked his last hopes of subjugating Virginia. Had he possessed at his 
command a sufficient force to have enabled him to carry his threats into 
execution some apprehensions might have been aroused. But, as it 
wa«, his course only aided to harmonize public opinion, and proportion- 
ately to increase public irritation. 

About the 20tn of November, Colonel Woodford, vnth a portion of 
the second regiment, marched within twelve miles of Noifolk, where he 
halted and began the erection of breastworks, and here, on the 9th of 
December, he was attac^ked by a body of grenadiers, commanded by 
Captain Fordyce, who attempted to storm the works, but were repulsed 
by a most destructive fire from the Virginians. Fordyce retreated to 
Norfolk, and Dunmore and his entire force fled for safety to the vessels 
lying in the harbor. The Virginians entered the city and began a 
(lesultory fire on the vessels, which was continued for several days. In 
retaliation, Dunmore, on the 1st day of January, bombarded the town 
and set fire to the buildings along the shore. Orders were then received 
by Colonel Woodford from the committee of safety to bum the remain- 
der of the town, and thus prevent the British from making it a per- 
manent post. The orders were executed, and Norfolk, containing 6,000 
inhabitants, and then the most populous town in Virginia, was laid in 
ashes. 

The Greneral Convention of Virginia met at the capital on the 0th of 
May. Edmund Pendleton was chosen president and John Tazewell 
secretary. Its work was plain. The tottering fabric of royal govern- 
ment in Virginia had fallen, and to rear upon its ruins a structure 
more elegant, more solid and more lasting, was now the task to be 
performed. 

On the 15th of this monthf after appealing to the *' Searcher 
of Hearts," the convention unanimously adopted the following reso- 
lution : 

''That the delegates appointed to represent this colony in general 
congress, be instructed to propose to that respectable body to dedare the 
United Colonies free and independent States, absolved from all allegiance 
to, or dependence on the crown or parliament of Great Britain ; and that 
they give the assent of this colony to such declaration, and whatever 
tiieasures may be thought necessary by Congress for forming foreign 
iiliances, and a confederation of colonies, at such time and in the man- 
ner that to them shall seem best; provided, that the power of forming 
governments for, and the regulation of the internal concerns of each 
.olony, be left to the colonial legislatures." 

Thus Virginia furnished the drafl of the future declaration of inde- 
|)endence. 



On the 29th a coiiotitulinii was athipted, the first which was framed 
with view t<> a ]>ei'maiieiit H.jNiratit)ii from Cireiit Brilain, since thoee of 
South Carolina and NA Ham|i8hire, which nUmv [>rcccded it, were to 
continue only until a Tecon filiation eiiuld heefleeted between the mother 
country and the colonies. The plan of government was proposed by the 
distingtiisheil Georpe Mason, and with tfie addition of a preamble writ- 
ten by Thomas JeHersou, unanimously adopted by the convention, and 
the following officers appointed in compliance with it:) provisions: Pat- 
rick Henry, ^vemor; John Page, Dudley Digges, John Taylor, John 
Blair, Benjamin Harrifioii of Berkeley, Bartholomew Dandridge, Charles 
Carter,and Benjamin Harrisouof Brandon, counselors of Htate; Thomaa 
Whiting, John Hutchings, Chanpion Travis, Thomas Newton, Jr., and 
Geoi^ Webb, commissioners of admiralty ; Thomas Everard and James 
Cocke, commissioners for settling accounts ; Edmund Raadolph, attorney- 
general. 

In the meantime Vii^inia had sent her representatives to the general 
congress then in session at Philsdelphia ; and they, in compliance with 
instructions from their constituency, were stiindijig shoulder to shoulder 
battling for the Declaration of Indt'[)ende(ice, and when, on the 4th 
day of July, 1776, the immortal band signed that document, no leas 
than seven of her honored sons were among the nunilter. The names 
of those who thus signed the charter of American Liberty, were aa 
follows: George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefierson, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Thomas Nebon, Jr., Francis Lightfoot Lee, and Carter 
Braxton. 

In the early dava of June, Dunmore, with his fleet, had htt Ham{>- 
ton Roads, landea and erected fortifications on Gwynn's Island, within 
the limits of what is now Matthews county. Here he was atlAcked on 
the 9th of July by a body of Virginians under Brigadier-General 
Andrew Lewis (who whs in command at the battle of Point Pleasant 
in 1774), and forced to abandon the island. Dunmore, now having 
despaired of ever swaying the scepter over the province again, dis- 
patched the remnant of his followers to Florida and the West Indies, 
and sailing himself away to the north, left the shores of Virginia, never 
to return. 

On the 25th of the month the adoiition of the Declaration of Indejtend- 
ence was officially announced at Williamsburg amid the acclamations 
of the people, the roar of artillery and rattle of musketr)'. The As- 
sembly met , on the 7th of October for the first tinte under the new 
Sivernment; Edmund Pendleton was elected K[>eaker of the House uf 
elegates, and Archibald Casey, President of the Senate. The first 
act passed by that body was otie re}iealing all acts "f Parliament 
against dissenters, and thu« was the first blow >trLLrk at ihe Established 
Church in Virginia. Another act was passed providing lln- the appoint- 
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engaging in the war on the side of the British ; but, that all the other tribes 
north of the Ohio were determined to do so, and that his people would 
be compelled to do likewise. Captam Arbuckle, commandant at Point 
Pleasant, detained his visitors as hostages, hoping thus to prevent their 
tribe from becoming allies of Great Britain. We subjoin an account of 
the murder from the memoir of Colonel John Stewart, who was an eye- 
witness of the scene : 

** During the time of our stay [at Point Pleasant] two young men 
named Hamilton and Gil more went over the Kanawha one day to 
hunt for deer. On their return to camp some Indians liad concealed 
themselves on the bank among the weeds, to view our encampment, and 
as Gilmore came along past them, they fired on him and killed him on 
the bank. Captain Arbuckle and myself were standing on the opposite 
bank, when the gun was fired, and while we were wondering who it 
could be shooting contrary to orders, or what they were doing over the 
river, we saw Hamilton run down to the bank, who called out that Gil- 
more was killed. Gilmore was one of the company of Captain John 
Hall, of that part of the country now Rockbridge county. The captain 
was a relative of Gilmore*s, whose family and friends were chiefly cut 
off by the Indians, in 1763, when Greenbrier was cut off. Hall's men 
instantly jumped into a canoe and went to the relief of Hamilton, who 
was standing in momentary expectation of being put to death. They 
brought the corpse of Gilmore down the bank, covered with blood, and 
scalped, and put it into the canoe. As they were passing the river, I 
observed to Captain Arbuckle that the people would be for killing the 
hostages, as soon as the canoe would land. He supposed that they 
would not offer to commit so great a violence upon the innocent, who 
were in no wise accessory to the murder of Gilmore. But the canoe 
had scarcely touched the shore until the cry was raised, 'Let us kill 
the Indians in the fort I ' and every man with his gun in his hand, came 
up the bank pale with rage. Captain Hall was at their head and leader. 
Captain Arbuckle and I met them, and endeavored to dissuade them 
from so unjustifiable an action; but they cocked their guns, threatened 
us with instant death if we did not desist, rushed by us into the fort and 
put the Indians to death. 

** On the preceding day Cornstalk's son, Elinipsico, had come from 
the nation to see his father, and to know if he were well, or alive. When 
he came to the river, opposite the fort, he hHllooed. His father was at 
that instant in the act of delineating a map of the country and the waters 
between the Shawnee towns and the Mississippi, at our request, with 
chalk upon the floor. He immediately recognized the voice of his son, 
went out and answered him. The young fellow crossed over, and ihey 
embraced each other in the most toider and affectionate manner. The 
interpreter's wife, who had been a prisoner among the Indians and had 
lecently left them, on hearing the uproar the next day, and hearing the 
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destruction. He apiieared in the Chesapeake Bay in October, 1780, 
landed at Portsmouth and destroyed the vessels and all other property 
which he found along the coast. 

Meantime, Thomas Jefferson, who had succeeded Patrick Henry as 
governor of the State, was, with the assistance of the best men in the 
State in the assembly, concentrating every force to oppose the invaders. 
At this time General Gates, who had been beaten by Cornwallis in the 
South, was relieved of his command, and General Greene appointed in 
his stead. The British, fearing that a change of officers might also change 
the fortunes of Cornwallis' army, ordered Leslie to withdraw from Vir- 
ginia and at once form a junction with the army in South Carolina. 
This he did just in time to assist in driving Greene back into Virginia. 
The day after the Americans crossed the Dan — the dividing line between 
Virginia and North Carolina — Greene wrote to the Governor and also 
to Baron Steuben informing them of his situation and asking for rein- 
forcements. 

Early in December, 1780, Governor Jefferson also received a letter 
from Washington, informing him that the British were preparing to send 
an expedition south, the objective point of which was most probably 
Virginia. This prediction proved correct, for on the 30th, Benedict 
Arnold, who had attempted the betrayal of the American army at 
West Point, for which he received ten thousand pounds and a briga- 
dier-general's commission in the British army, arrived with fifty sail 
in the Chesapeake, and after embarking in lighter vessels, ascended 
the James river. When Jefferson heard of the approach of Arnold's 
squadron, he sent General Nelson into the interior counties to raise 
as large a force as possible, while Baron Steuben was dispatched to 
Petersburg with a force of about two hundred men. On the 4th of 
January, 1781, Arnold landed his force near Westover, and marched 
to Richmond without opposition. No sooner was the capital in pos- 
session of the traitor than her stores were plundered, her archives 
destroyed, and the governor forced to seek safety in rapid flight. From 
Richmond, Arnold sent a detachment under Colonel Simcoe to Westham, 
where they destroyed the only cannon foundry in Virginia. 

The British, now fearing an attack from the combined forces of 
Steuben and Nelson, the latter of whom had succeeded in raising a 
considerable force, commenced their voyage down the river, destroy- 
ing all property, public and private, on both sides of the river. Vir- 
ginia was truly in a defenseless state. All her regular force was 
with General Greene, in the southern part of the State, who was 
disputing the passa^ of the Dan with Cornwallis. Her whole 
dependence was in her militia, of which only about two thousand 
were in the field, and with this force she could not hope to reairt 
invasion. 
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No sooner had Arnold gone than another invasion occurred, at the 
head of which was General Phillips, who, with one thousand men, 
again ascended the James, ravaged York town, City Point, Petersburg, 
and spread desolation and terror— ever the followers in the wake of 
the British army-ron every side. He conceived the idea of marching 
to Richmond a second time, but the fortunate arrival of Lafayette 
with a considerable force of regulars saved the metropolis, and hastened 
Phillips in his descent of the river. Lafayette followed, closely watch- 
ing his movements, until he reached Brandon, where he suddenly 
landed, aud marched again in the direction of Petersburg. The French 
marquis, however, divined his true intention to be that of forming a 
junction with Coruwallis, who in the meantime had forced Greene from 
the banks of the Dan, and was now marching northward through Vir- 
ginia. The two forces were united at Petersburg on the 20th of May, 
and Lafayette, whose force wajB now augmented to four thousand men, 
remained in the vicinity of Richmond, awaiting reinforcements or an 
opportunity to join General Greene. Meanwhile, General Wheedon col- 
lected a force of several hundred militia, and lay at Falmouth guarding 
the arms manufactory at that place. In addition to these forces, Gen- 
eral Wayne was on his way to Virginia with nine hundred veterans from 
the frontier. The strengdi of the united British armies was too great 
for any force which Virginia could raise, and her fate now seemed to be 
decided. 

From this point Cornwallis sent out detachments to ravage the various 
parts of the State which had not before been visited by the ruthless Briton, 
and in two months property to the value of fifteen million dollars had 
been destroyed. 

Colonel TarletoD, at the head of one of these raiding parties, ad- 
vanced to Charlottesville, where he hoped to capture a republican legis- 
lature, the assembly being in session there at the time. That body, 
however, received information of his approach, and all of the members, 
except seven who were made prisoners, saved themselves by flight. 
Governor Jefferson made his escape by riding into the mountains on 
horseback. Lafayette, although unable to meet the British in the open 
field, watched their every movement with sleepless vigilance. Acting 
under orders from Sir Henry Clinton, then at New York, Cornwallis 
descended the James and halted at Green Springs, within eight miles 
of the site of Jamestown. Lafayette followed closely upon his rear. 
From the above place Cornwallis moved to Portsmouth, where 
he would have fortified himself had not Clinton ordered him to 
re-embark and take post at York town, which he did on the 1st 
of August. The position thus taken was situated on the York 
peninsula on the southern bank of York river, a few miles from its 
mouth. 
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A few days later Lafayette, with the entire available force of Vir- 
ginia, took post a few miles north of the British position, and from 
here sent messengers with dispatches to Washington, requesting him to 
hasten to Virginia and assist in the overthrow of the entire British 
force. A powerful French fleet was daily expected in the Chesapeake, 
and the American commander saw that Com wallis, with his retreat cut 
off by land and sea, would be compelled to surrender, and thus the 
fatal blow to the British arms would be struck. On the 30th of 
August the expected fleet, with four thousand men on board, arrived 
and anchored at the mouth of York river ; and on the 2d of Sep- 
tember Count de Barras, commanding the French fleet at Newport, 
sailed into the Chesapeaike with eight men-of-war and a number of trans- 
ports. Three days later Admiral Graves, with a large fleet of ships-of- 
the-line, appeared in the bay. A naval battle ensued, in which the 
ships of the English were so roughly handled by the French flotilla that 
Graves was compelled to withdraw from the bay and sail away to New 

On the 14th General Washington arrived at the head-quarters of La- 
fayette, and on the next day visited the flag-ship of Count de Grasse, 
where the plan of the siege was arranged. On the 25th the Army of 
the North, which had been preceded by the commander-in-chief, arrived, 
and on the 6th of October the combined forces of America and France 
opened fire on the walls of the now beleaguered army, and on the ni^ht 
of the 14th carried the outer works by storm. Early in the mommg 
of the 16th the English made a sortie, but were hurled back into their 
intrench ments. The next day Cornwallis proposed a surrender; on the 
18th the terms of capitulation were signed ; and on the 19th Major-Gen* 
eral O'Hara, who appeared instead of Cornwallis, who feigned illness, 
marched the whole force out into the open field, where in the presence 
of the united forces of France and America, 7,247 English solcUers laid 
down their arms and became prisoners of war. Thus ended the war in 
Virginia, and here, on her soil, the power of the Briton in America was 
forever broken. 

Had Virginia done her part in that mighty struggle? Let history 
answer. She had been the first to adopt an independent constitution ; 
she was the first to recommend the Declaration of Independence; she 
had sent her noble son to become the first among the leaders of the 
armies of the nation; her officers and soldiers which she kept in the 
field for eight long and weary years, whether in the shock of battle, 
or marching half-clad, half-starved, and barefooted amid the snows, 
of the North, or through the pestilential swamps of the South, had 
ever evinced unsurpassed braveir and fortitude. She had furnished 
the voice of Henry, thepen of Jefferson, the sword of Washington, 
and that was enough. Wnat other American State can show such a 
record? 
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VIRGINIA AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 

The moBt important ttct io tlie history of the Btiite Id the year 1781, 
was the <-osi>iiin of her immense territory north-nevt of llie Ohio tu the 
general government. The feehle colony of ItiUT, now |;n>wii to a |>ower- 
ful State, sIiiiiiIb on the bmiks of the Oliio tiud cedti' lo ihf general ^ov- 
nient her vu»t cmjiire l>eyond. To thi^ tilivral iii-l she wan itidiK-eil by 
her <ieHire to uccelenite ilie general ratification of the Ariiclce of the 
Confedenition of the Union. 

The war was now paBt, and it whb Been by the ubleet statesmen of the 
cation that the Articlis of Confederation, under which the colonies had 
achieved their independence, were not suited to bind together a union of 
States whose territory extended over half a continent, and whose desire 
was to be held together by Iwnds of union whicij could never be severed ; 
and now, for the first time, the subject of a federal or national constitu- 
tution began to be thought of This plan of remodeling the government 
originated in Virginia. 

After Washington resigned his comtnission as commander-in-chief of 
the army to the Continental Congress, he retired to his home at Mount 
Vernon, and it was here, in the year 1785, during the visit of several 
distinguished statesmen, that the proposition was first made. They then 
prepared and issued a call for a convention t^i meet at Annapolis, in 
Maryland, the following year, " to consider the subject of a national con- 
stitution." In September, 1786, the convention met, but only five States 
were represented. This being a minority of the States, the body, after 
passing a resolution urging the several legislatures to appoint delegates 
to a national convention, to meet at Philadelphia on the second Monday 
in May, adjourned. 

In compliance with that resolution, the convention met at the ap- 
pointed place and time, every State being represented except Rhode 
Island. To that convention A irginia sent as her representatives, George 
Washington, John Blair, James Madison, Jr., George Mason, James 
McClurg, Edmund Randolph and George Wythe, the first of whom was 
elected president of the convention. 

From the day of meeting to the 29th, a discussion was kept up in 
relation to the revisiort of the articles of confederation, when, on the 
latter day, Edmund Randolph moved lo set aside the articles and pre- 
pare a new constitution. The motion prevailed. A committee was ap- 
pointed, which reported early in September. Their report was the 
Corutitidimi cfthe United Slates. Copies of the new instrument were sent 
to the !>everal legislatures for mtificatton or rejection. 

The Virginia convention called to ratify the Fedeml compact met in 
the city of Richmond in June, 1788, and was com]>osed of men whose 
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names were already illustrious, or destined to become so in the future 
history of the State and nation. Among them sat Marshall, Madison, 
Monroe, Mason, Nichols, Henry, Randolph, Pendleton, Lee, Washing- 
ton, Wythe, Innes, Bland, Grayson, and many others *' whose sound 
reasoning and eloquence shed a lustre upon the deliberations of that 
august body which has never l)een surpassed in the annals of the com- 
monwealth." On the 25th an ordinance was passed ratifying the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and the new government at once went into operation, 
nine States having previously adopted that instrument. 

It was then that Virginia began her career as the central figure in 
the galaxy of States, and for fifty years her progress was such that it 
won for her the proud title of ** the Old Dominion." But our space 
forbids us to notice in detail the minor events in her history during that 
period, and we must content ourselves with a brief mantion of the most 
important only. 

BUBNING OF THE RICHMOND THEATEB. 

The saddest event recorded in the annals of the State is that of the 
burning of the Richmond theater on the night of the 26th of December, 
1811. This terrible catastrophe carried heart-rending sorrow to many 
heretofore happy homes, and cast a gloom over the entire State. 

On that evening a popular play was to be introduced, and an audi- 
ence numbering six hundred, composed of the elite of the city, together 
with many others from distant parts of the State who were spending 
the holidays at the capital city, had collected to witness the perform- 
ance, and just at the time the play was to commence the scenery in the 
rear of the stage became ignited by coming in contact with a chandelier. 
The alarm was given, and then at once began such a scene as has 
rarely, if ever, been witnessed. We let the editor of the Richmond 
Standard^ who was an eye-witness, describe it: 

''The performers and their attendants in vain endeavored to tear down 
the scenery; the fire flashed in every part of the house with a rapidity 
horrible and astonishing; and, alas! gushing tears and unspeakable 
anguish deprived me of utterance. No person who was not present can 
form any idea of this unexampled scene of distress. * * * There 
was but one door for the greatest part of the audience to pass. Men, 
women and children were pressing upon each other, while the flames 
were seizing upon those behind. The editor went to different windows, 
which were very high, and implored his fellow-creatures to save their 
lives by jumping out of them. Those nearest the windows, ignorant of 
their danger, were afraid to leap down, while those behind them were seen 
catching on fire and writhing in the greatest agonies of pain and dis- 
tress. At length those behind, urged by the pressing flames, pushed 
those who were nearest to the windows, and people of every description 
began to fall one upon another, some with their clothes on fire, some 
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half roasted. Oh, wretched me! Oh, afflicted people! Would to God 
I could have died a thousaud deaths Id any shape, could undivided auf- 
feriDg have purchased the safety of my friends, my bene&ctors, of those 
whom I lovt^d! The edit^ir, with the assistance of others, iraught seve- 
ral of those whom he had becged to leap from the windows. One lady 
jumped out when all her clothes were on fire. He tore them hurnin;^ 
from her; stripped her of her last rags, and, protecting her nakedness 
with his coat, carried her from the fire. Fathers and mothers were de- 
ploring the loss of their children ; children the loss of their parents ; 
IiUEbands were heard to lament the loss of their companions ; wives were 
bemoaning their burnt huebandB. The people were seen wringing their 
hands, biating their hands and breaate, and those that had secured 
themselves seemed to Buffer greater torments than those enveloped in the 
flames. 

"Oh, distracting memory! Who that saw this can think of it again and 
yet retain his senses 1 Do I dream ? No, no I Oh, that it were hut a 
dream ! My God ! who that saw his friends and nearest connections 
devoured hy fire and laying in heaps at the door, will not regret that he 
ever lived to see such sights? Could savages have Been this memorable 
event, it would even soften their hearts. 

"A sad gloom pervades this place, and every countenance is cast 
down to earth. The loss of a hundred thousand friends on the field of 
battle could not touch the heart like this. Enough. Im^ine what can 
not be. described. The moat distant and implacable enemy, and the most 
savage barbarians, will mourn our unhappy lot." 

About one hundred and twenty perished in the flames, among whom 
were the Hon, George W. Smith, governor of the State; Abraham B, 
Venable, United States ex-senator and president of the State Bank of 
Richmond, and many other distinguished persons. Lieutenant J. Gib- 
bon, of the regular army, lost bis life in an attempt to save that of a 
Miss Conyers, his affianced. 

SECOND WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 

When the war of 1812 came, Virginia was ready. She contributed 
liberally of her treasure, andthousandsof her sons from her eastern shores 
and from her wide western domain enrolled themselves in favor of " Free 
Trade and Sailors' Rights," and went to join the land and naval forces of 
the nation ; and when the vandals of Rose, who laid the Federal capital in 
ashes, were ravaging her shores, her citizens rose en masse to repel the ruth- 
less iiivad 
and along 
upon the 
a climate \ 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 

. Afl already noticed, Mr. Archibald Gary, from the committee appointed 
for the purpose, reported, on the 24th of June, 1776, a plan of govern- 
ment for the colony. It was read a second time, on the 26th, and con- 
sidered in committee of the whole on that day, and on the 27th and 28ih. 
It was then reported to the House, with amendments, which were read twice 
and agreed to. After being fairly transcribed, it was read a third time 
on the 29th and passed unanimously. 

This constitution or form of government was originally drawn up by 
George Mason. Mr. Jefferson had put a draft of one into the hands of 
Mr. Wythe, who reached Williamsburg after the other was committed to 
the committee of the whole. Two or three parts of Mr. Jefferson's plan 
were, with little alteration, inserted in the other, and his preamble was 
also adopted. This constitution was in force until superseded by the 
amended constitution or form of government for Virginia which, on the 
15th of January, 1830, was submitted and proposed to the people of 
VL^inia by their delegates and representatives in convention assembled. 

This amended constitution continued in force until January, 1852. A 
convention to form a new constitution was called in 1850. tt assembled 
on the 14th of October of the same year, and the constitution which con- 
tinued in force until the time of the civil war was adopted on the Ist of 
August, 1851. It was submitted to the people, who ratified it on the 
fourth Thursday in October following. On the second Monday of the 
succeeding December an election was held for the legislature, governor, 
lieutenant-governor and attorney-general. The first general assembly 
under the new constitution convened on the second Monday in January 
(the twelfth day of the month), and the first governor and lieutenant- 
governor took the oath and entered upon the discharge of the duties of 
their respective offices on the 16th oi January, 1852. Under the now 
liberal provisions of this constitution, the State entered upon a decade of 
unexampled prosperity. These were the halcyon days of Virginia, but 
the storm came on apace and civil war hovered near. 

JOHN brown's raid UPON HARPERS FERRY, VIRGINIA, 1859. 

On the 16th day of October, 1859, an event occurred at Harpers Ferry, 
Virginia, which sent a thrill of terror throughout the State and astonished 
the entire nation, an event which was but the forerunner of mightier ones ; 
it was the muttering of the storm in the distance, the rumbling of thunder 
below the horizon where lay the storm which was destined, erelong, to 
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break forth in all its fury and scatter destruction far and wide through- 
out the country. 

May 8th, 1858, a conference was held at Chatham, Canada, composed 
of numerous representatives from various parts of the United States 
and British America, the object of which was to consult upon and 
determine the best plans for bringing about a consummation of their 
long-cherished hope, the abolition of slavery in the Southern States. 
The moving spirit of that body was John Brown, or **01d Ossawattamie 
Brown," so called because of his participation in the battle fought at 
Ossawattamie, Kansas, during the troubles in that State. What th.e 
action of that convention was, never has been, and never will be known, 
but an inference may be drawn from the immediate action of its prin- 
cipal leader. 

Shortly after. Brown and his two sons, Oliver and Watson, appeared 
ill the vicinity of Harpers Ferry, Virginia, and under the assumed name 
of Smith, leased a farm in Maryland, only a few miles distant from 
the place selected as the scene of their future operations. Here a con- 
siderable quantity of arms and ammunition, shipped irom an unknown 
source, was collected, and a force of twenty-two confederates joined 
him, of whom seventeen were white and five were colored. Brown's 
courage and resolute daring displayed in the long and bloody war which 
ended in making Kansas a free State, secured for him the leadership 
in the dangerous enterprise now to be undertaken. At length the day 
for action arrived; Brown issued hb instructions to his followers and 
concluded by saying, ''And now, gentlemen, let me press this one 
thing upon your minds. You all know how dear life is to you, and 
how dear your lives are to your friends ; and remembering that, con- 
sider that the lives of others are as dear to them as yours is to you. 
Do not, therefore, take the life of any one, if you can possibly avoid it ; 
but, if necessary to take life in order to save your own, then make sure 
work of it." 

The hour was 10 o'clock p. M., when William Williamson, the ar- 
senal guard on the Potomac bridge, while walking his beat, was seized 
and made a prisoner. The guard thus removed. Brown and his men 
quietly took possession of the armory buildings, in which were stored 
an immense quantity of arms and ammunition. When the midnight re- 
lief came to the bridge and found the lights out and the guard gone, he 
supposed it to be an attempt at robbery, and hastened away to give 
the alarm. About 1 o'clock in the morning several of the invaders 
went to the house of Lewis Washington, an extensive farmer and slave 
owner, and, arousing him from his bed, made him a prisoner, and after 
securing his arms and carriage and proclaiming freedom to his slaves, 
carried him to the arsenal. A similar visit was made to the residence 
of Mr. Alstatt, who, together with his son, was made a prisoner and 
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his slaves likewise proclaimed free. Several other prisouers were 
also brought in, some of whom interrogated Brown as to the object 
of the proceedings, to which he answered, '* To free the davea;" and 
when asked by whose authority the reply was, **By the authority cf 
Ood AimiglUy/' 

At the usual hour the mail train on the Baltimore & Ohio road 
arrived, but was warned not to pass over the brid^, but after consid- 
erable detention was permitted to proceed. So quietly had everything 
been managed that tne town was not aroused until after daybreak, 
when it was discovered that the government buildings were in posses- 
sion of a band of insurgents, who, with armed sentinels, guarded every 
approach to the town, thus rendering its inhabitants prisoners. At 
daylight the workmen engaged on the buildings, not yet aware of the 
proceedings, went as usual to their work and were made pris- 
ouers and confined in a large building in the yard; the other pris- 
oners beine confined in the engine-house which the invaders after made 
their chief fortress. 

When the true state of affairs became known the wildest confusion 
prevailed ; messages were hastened off to the surrounding towns, and by 
noon military companies began to arrive. Colonel Baylor, with a company 
of Charlestown troops, was the first to arrive; they made a dash 
toward the bridge, the invaders falling back and taking refuge in the 
armory, where they checked the military and compelled them to fall 
back ; a desultory fire was kept up during the remainder of the day, by 
wliich Mr. Beckham, mayor of the town, was killed; also Brown's son, 
Oliver, Kagi, bis secretary, and Leeman, one of his captives, fell within 
the armory. In the evening a considerable force arrived from Mar- 
tinsburg, which at once stormed and carried the building in which the 
workmen were imprisoned; they were all liberated and an attack was 
then made upon the engine-house, which was repulsed with consider- 
able loss. 

Brown had taken the precaution to have the wires cut, so that the 
outside world should not be aware of his proceedings until he should 
have firmly established himself; but late in the evening messengers 
bore dispatches beyond the damage to the wires, and transmitted them 
to Washington, Baltimore, Richmond, and other points, at all of which 
the intelligence produced the wildest excitement and throughout the 
South it amounted to almost a *' reign of terror." Col. .Robert E. Lee, 
with one hundred United States marines and two pieces of artiller}', 
was at once dispatched from Washington to the scene of action, and upon 
the arrival Colonel Lee sent Lieutenant J. E. B. Stuart to demand an 
unconditional surrender ; only promising the insurgents protection from 
immediate violence, and a tnal under the civil laws, but Brown refused 
to capitulate on any terms other than these : ''That they should be per- 
mitted to march out >vith their men and arms, taking tlieir prisoners with 
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them; that they should proceed, unpursued, to the toll-gate, when they 
would free their prisoners ; the soldiers would then be permitted to pui> 
sue them, and they would fight if they could not escape." To these 
terms Lieutenant Stuart could not consent; he withdrew, and an attack 
was at once made which resulted in the capture of Brown and several of 
his followers, all of whom were forced to surrender only at the point of 
the bayonet. One of the soldiers struck Brown, after he had thrown 
down his arms, in the face with his saber, and another soldier ran a bay- 
onet twice into his body. 

Captain Brown was carried out into the yard, where he soon revived, 
and talked freely to those around him, defending his action, and declar- 
ing that he had done only what was right. The following conversation 
took place between himself and one of the officers: 

"Are you Captain Brown of Kansas?" 

**I am sometimes called so." 

** Are you Ossawattamie Brown?" 

** I tried to do my duty there." 

" What is your present object?" 

" To free the slaves from bondage" 

" Were any other persons but those with you now, connected with the 
movement? " 

**No." 

" Did you expect aid from the North? " 

**No; there was no one connected with the movement but those who 
came with me." 

**Did you expect to kill people in order to carry your point?" 

**I did not wish to do so, but you have forced us to do it" 

An indictment for treason and murder was at once found against 
Brown by the authorities of Virginia, and from this time until his trial, 
be was closely confined in prison. Several of his followers were also 
confined to await trial, all of whom demanded to be tried separately ; 
the authorities consented, and Brown was placed on trial for his life, 
upon the charge preferred in the indictment. The case came up for 
hearing on the 26th of October, at Charlestown, Virginia. He asked 
for a continuance because of his severe wounds, but it was denied 
liim. Throughout the trial, being unable to sit, he lay upon a mattress. 
The trial continued three days ; a verdict of guilty upon all the charges 
preferred was found against him, and he was sentenced to be hanged 
on the 2d of December. 

During the i)eriod of Brown's confinement from the time his sentence 
was pronounced until the day of his execution, he was visited by many 
distinguished persons, and letters of sympathy and condolence from emi- 
nent editors and imliticians poured in upon him. When the day of his 
execution arrived he walked forth from the jail with a calm expression 
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upon his face, «in(l a firm and steady step; mounted the wagon which 
was to convey him to the gallows, and seated himself between Mr. Avis, 
the jailer, and Mr. Saddler, the undertaker. On the way to the gallows 
he conversed as cheerfully as if he had only l>een taking a morning 
drive with the object of viewing the surrounding mountain scenery. 
Arrived at the plftce of execution, he descended from the wagon and 
mounted the scanold, the first man to stand upon it. A white cap was 
then drawn over his eyes and the fatal noose adjusted. Said the sheriff: 
"Captain Brown, you are not standing upon the drop; will you step 
forward?" Brown replied : **I can not see; you must lead me." Sheriff 
Avis then led him to the center of the drop ; the fatal signal was given 
and the body was dangling in the air. After hanging thirty-eight min- 
utes it was cut down, given to the undertaker, who placed it in a walnut 
coffin, after which it was conveyed to North Elba, New York, where an 
eloquent eulogy was pronounced over it by Wendell Phillips. That thus 
died a fanatic, a victim to a delusion which entirely possessed him, 
none will deny; but that he was a brave man, possessing determined 
resolution, we have the testimony of Governor Henry A. Wise, who 
said of him : *' Brown was as brave a man as ever headed an insurrec- 
tion. He is the farthest possible remove from the ordinary ruffian, rake 
or madman." 

Six of Brown's companions were also executed : Cook, Coppoc, Cope* 
land and Green, on the 16th of December, and Stephens and Haslitt 
on the 16th of the following March. Thus ended the most tragic scene 
in the history of Virginia. 



THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES. 

We have followed the fortunes of Virginia through the old French 
and Indian war; through two hundred yeai-s of border warfare; through 
the stormy scenes of the Revolution; through the second war with 
Great Britain ; we know how her sons marched with alacrity to the dis- 
tant fields of Mexico; but now we are to see her plunged into a civil 
war, the equal of which has not been recorded in the annals of nations. 
Virginia, owing to her geographical position, was destined to become one 
great battle-field. On her soil was to l)e marshaled the hosts of the con- 
tending armies, and her mountains and valleys were to be crimsoned with 
the best blood of the nation. Within her domain was to arise a new 
commonwealth, and both the mother and the daughter were to reside 
upon the ancient estate. The year 1861 found Virginia in a state of 
civil commotion, unparalleled in history except it be France in the early 
days of the French revolution. 
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On the one hand lay the States still composing the Federal Union, 
while on the other were those which had cast their fortunes with the 
Southern Confederacy. Virginia hesitated long. A majority of her 
people in the east favored secession, while in the west, a large majority 
was opposed to such action. But the time for final action had come. Early 
in the year Governor John Letcher, influenced by the pressure of the 
times, issued a proclamation, convening the State Legislature in extra 
session; and, in obedience to the summons, that body convened in the 
city of Richmond, January 7, 1861. Then commenced the stormiest 
session in the history of that body. 

Seven days after the meeting, a bill was passed calling for a conven- 
tion of the people of Virginia, t'he delegates to which were to be chosen 
in the manner prescribed for the election of members of the legisla- 
ture. The convention was to consist of one hundred and fifty-two 
members equal to the number of members composing the house of 
delegates. 

In compliance with the above act, the election of delegates was held 
on the 4th day of February, 1861, and the convention met at Richmond 
on the 13th of the same month. 



THE CONVENTION. 

Never before, in the history of the State, had a body convened present- 
ing such an array of talent. Among its members sat John Tyler, 
ex-president of the United States ; Henry A. Wise, ex-governor of Vir- 
ginia, and many others who had held positions of cabinet ministers in 
the Federal government, or had been representatives in the councils of 
the nation. There sat her most renowned jurists by the side of her pro- 
foundest philosophers and literary characters. 

That body organized by electing John Taney, Esq., a delegate from 
Loudoun county, president of the convention, and John L. Euoank sec- 
retary of the same. A committee on Federal Relations was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Robert Y. Conrad, A. H. H. Stewart, Henry A. 
Wise, Robert E. Scott, W. B. Preston, Lewis L. Harvie, Sherrard 
Clemens, W. H. McFarland. WiUiam McComas, R. L. Montague, 
Samuel Price, Valentine W. Southall, Waitman T. Willey, James C. 
Bruce, W. W. Boyd, James Barbour, S. C. Williams, William C. Rives, 
Samuel McD. Moore, George Blow, Jr., and Peter C. Johnson. Stewart 
and Clemens asked to be, and were, excused from serving. 

On the 18th day of February there appeared before the convention the 
commissioners on the part of South Carolina, Georgia and Mississippi, to 
ask the co-operation of Virginia in establishing an independent govern- 
ment for the seceded States. The first speaker was the Hon. Fulton 
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Anderwu, of )Iis.iissippi, followed by Hon. Henry L. Benning, from 
Geom&. Then came the commiBsiotwr from South Carolina. All, in 
speecnes respleudeat with rhetorical floiiriali aod literan- excellence, 
held up to view u new goverument, of a new union, in which Vii^nia, 
should ahe pass an ordinance of secession, would become the chief 
corner-etone. The effect produced by this visit of the commissioners 
was truly powerful, and, in fact, determined the future action of the 
convention. 

On the 9th of March, the committee on Federal Relations submitted 
a lengthy report, in which it was set forth that any State had a consti- 
tutional right to withdraw from the federative union whenever a ma- 
jority of the people uf that Sta(« chose to do so. One of the most spirited 
debates of modern times now began, and continued until the 17th of 
April, when the ordinance of secession was vot^d upon. The vote stood 
eighty-one for, and fif^y-one against it. Nearly all the delegates voting 
against it were from the western part of the Slate. The following is a 
.verbatim copy of that document, now the most remarkable State paper 
in the archives of Virginia: 

"An Ordinance, To re|)eal the ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States by the State of Virginia, and to resume all the rights 
and powers granted under the said constitution. 

"The People of Virginia, in their ratification of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, adopted by them in convention on the 
twenty-fifth day of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-eight, having declared that the powers mnted 
under the constitution were derived from the people of the United 
States, and might be resumed whenever the same should be perverted to 
their injury and oppression, and the Federal Government having per- 
verted said powers, not only to the injury of the People of Virginla 
but the oppression of the Siuthem slave-holding States : 

"Now, therefore, we. fhe People of Virginia, do Declare and Obdain, 
That the ordinance adopted by the people of this State in convention on 
the twenty-fifth day of June, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-eight, whereby the Constitution of the United Slates 
of America was ratified; and all the acts of the General Assembly of 
this State ratifying or adopting amendments to said constitution are here- 
by repeaUd and (dtrogated; that the union between the State of Virginia 
and the States under the constitution aforesaid, is hereby dissolved, and 
that the State of Virginia is in the full pi»Bession and exercise of all the 
rights of sovereignty wLicfi Ijelong and appertain to n/ree and independ- 
^it State. And they do further declare, that said Constitution of the 
United States of America is no longer binding on any of the citizens of 
this State. 

" This ordinance shall take effect and be an act of this day, when rati- 
fied by a majority of the votes of the i>eople of this State cast at a poll 
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possession of the depot and made prisoners of one hundred Confederate 
cavalry stationed at that place. A Zouave regiment under Colonel 
Ellsworth was the second that reached Alexandria, and at once began 
to tear up the Richmond railroad. As they passed the Marshall hotel, 
Ellsworth discovered a Confederate flag flying from the balcony. He 
rusihed through the hall, up a flight of stairs, pulled down the flag, and 
was returning, when he was met by Jackson, the enraged proprietor, 
who discharged the contents of a double-barreled shot-gun into his body. 
Ellsworth fell to rise no more; but no sooner had the fatal shot been 
fired than a private, named Brownell, shot Jackson through the heart, 
and he and his victim expired at the same moment. 

The first engagement of a serious nature occurred at Big Bethel, near 
Fortress Monroe. Early in June, General Pierce with four regiments 
was sent by General Butler to occupy Newport News. From here they 
pushed on to Big Bethel, where they were met and defeated by a 
body of Confederates. Pierce fell back with a loss of forty killed and 
wounded. 

MILITARY MOVEMENTS IN WESTERN YIRQINIA. 

The first engagement west of the mountains took place at Philippi, in 
Barbour county, on the 3d day of June, between a Confederate force, of 
two thousand, under Colonel Potterfield, and a Federal force numbering 
four thousand, commanded by Colonels Lander and Kelley. The Con- 
federates were beaten, and retreated with heavy loss. Colonel Kelley 
was severely wounded, but afterwards recovered and was promoted to 
the rank of brigadier-general 

BATTLE OF RICH MOUNTAIN. 

On the 23d day of June, General McClellan assumed command of all 
the Federal forces in Western Virginia, and immediately began a series 
of movements which met with no successful resistance untu the Con- 
federates were compelled to retreat beyond the mountains. He at once 
marched against General Pegram, who, with a force of 4,000 infantry, 
had taken up a strong position on Rich Mountain. McClellan, after 
reconnoitering the position, sent General Rosecranz with two Indiana 
regiments, and one from Ohio, together with a body of Cincinnati 
cavalry, to take position in their rear. The Federals intended to keep 
the Confederates in ignorance of the movement, but a messenger with 
dispatches and a copy of the diagram of the route was captured, and 
the plan of attack thus revealed. Pegram sent 2,500 men and a bat- 
tery of artillery to resist the advance of Rosecranz. They were the 
first to reach the summit of the mountain, and here the Federals were 
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greeted by a discharge of artillery, and their advance checked. Soon, 
however, they were reinforced by an Indiana regiment, a charge was 
made along the entire line, the Confederates fell back, and at once began 
a hasty retreat. The mountain was strewn with the dead and wounded, 
150 being buried on the field. Pegrani, finding no way of escape, a few 
days later surrendered his entire force prisoners of war. 

ENGAGEMENT AT CARRICKS FORD. 

At this time General Garnett was lying near Beverly, in Randolph 
county, with a force of 6,000 men, and when he heard of Pegram's de- 
feat, began a retreat through the mountains to the east. He was hotly 
pursued until he reached Carricks Ford, on (^heat river, where he 
made a stand, but his forces were defeated, and he was left on the field 
among the slain. He was a brave and meritorious officer, having won 
distinction in the Mexican war. 

The whole Confederate army in Western Virginia was at this time 
(July 1) estimated at 10,000 strong. Of this force a considerable por- 
tion wks in the Great Kanawha Valley, under command of ex-Governor 
Henr}' A. Wise. He made an advance down the river, but was con- 
fronted by a Federal force commanded by General Cox, of Ohio. Wise 
fell back toward the mountains, was overtaken at Gauley Bridge, but 
continued his retreat without risking a battle. 

ALONG THE POTOMAC -** ON TO RICHMOND." 

While these events were transpiring in Western Virginia, two power- 
ful armies were being concentrated on the banks of the Potomac, and 
were quietly preparing for a great battle. General Beauregard, who had 
taken command in Virginia, after the fall of Fort Sumter, was at the 
head of a powerful army at Manassas Junction, while General Joseph £. 
Johnston was in command of 30,000 men in the neighborhood of Harpers 
Ferry. General Patterson was in command of a Federal force concen- 
trating at Hagerstown, Maryland, for the purpose of preventing Johnston 
from joining Beauregard when an attack should* be made upon the latter. 
An army of 40,000 men had now been collected at Washington, and 
public opinion at the North demanded that an attack be made at once 
upon the forces of General Beauregard, who had changed his location 
and taken a strong natural position at Bull Run, about thirty miles 
from the national capital. 

General Irwin McDowell was placed in command, and on the 17th of 
July all things were inreadiness. #It was Saturday, and at 4 o'clock A. M. 
the orders to march were given. Forty tliousand men filed out from 
Washington on the road leading to Centreville. It was the grandest 
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pageant that had yet been witnessed on the continent. Banners were 
ilymg in every direction, and strains of martial music filled the air. 
Little thought any one that ere thirty-six hours had passed away, that 
magnificent army would be but a shattered fragment of its former self. 
But behind the fortifications at Bull Run lay 30,000 brave men await- 
ing the shock of battle. With the riang of the sun on that Sabbath 
morning, came the sound of battle, and for thirteen dreadfiil hours 
70,000 men struggled for the mastery. As the day waned away, so ap- 
peared to wane the cause of the Southern arms, and just when the 
victory of the Federals seemed assured, a long-expected reinforcement 
arrived and turned the tide of battle. As Blucher slipped away from 
Grouchy at Wavres, to decide the fete of Napoleon at Waterloo, so John- 
ston had stolen away from Patterson, and by forced marches arrived just 
in time to save the day and make a Waterloo for the Federal arms at 
Bull Run. He poured 10,000 fresh troops in upon the now exhausted 
regiments, and then at once began one of the most disastrous retreats an 
account of which is recorded in history. The Federal army fell back to 
Washington and the Confederates remained in possession of Bull Run. 
Four thousand men lay dead upon the field, Tnus terminated the first 
great battle of the Civd War. 

BATTLE OF CARNIFEX FEBRY. 

The Great Kanawha Valley was the principal salt-producing region of 
the South, and hence of vast importance to tne Confederate government. 
After Wise was compelled to leave the valley, another force was sent to 
Western Virginia, under ex-Secretary Floyd, who took position at 
Carnifex Ferry, on Gauley river. General Rosecranz, with several regi- 
ments, among which was the 12th Ohio, was sent against him. Detacn- 
roents of the two armies met at Summerville, near the county-seat of 
Nicholas county, and a severe en^gement ensued. The Federals re- 
treated with a loss of 200 killed and prisoners. On the 10th of August, 
Rosecranz attacked Floyd's forces and a general engagement followed, 
lasting four hours, when night put an end to the action. Floyd took 
advantage of the darkness and fell back into the mountains. The Federal 
loss was 225, among which was Colonel Lowe, of the 12th Ohio, who fell 
at the head of his regiment. 

GENERAL ROBERT £. LEE SENT TO WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

Wise and Floyd both having shown themselves unable to hold a posi- 
tion in West Virginia, General Lee, the ablest officer in Virgmia, 
marched at the h^ of 9,000 men against General Reynolds, who was 
lying with a considerable force at Cheat Mountain. The attack was 
made on the 14th of September, and after several hours' severe fighting 



Lee was forced to retreat, leaving 100 deail upon the field. AmoD^ the 
l&tt«r was Colonel John Washiogton, a recent proprietor of Mount Ver- 
DOD. Lec'a army Imlted on the banks of Greenbrier river, and beg^u 
to intrench itself. CJeueral Reynolds, afler receiving reinforcenienti^, set 
out on the 2d of October from Oheut Mountain with a force of 5,000 
men to drive Lee from his position. Colonel Kimball, with the 14th 
Indiana, led the advance, while General Milroy, with a portion of* his 
brigade, was to deploy to the left, drive in the pickets and force the Oon- 
federates within their i u trench men t. At daylight he arrived at Green- 
brier bridge and found It occupied. A chai^ was made, the bridge 
carried, and a crossing effected. Then began an artillery duel which 
fairly shook the surrounding mountains. 8oon, however, tiiree of Lee's 
guns were disabled, and he again retreated. The Federal loaa was eig-ht 
killed and thirty-two wounded. 

Lee left General Johnston, of Georgia, with 2,000 men on the Bummit 
of the Alle^hanies and continued his march to Staunton. Milroy 
marched against Johnston, taking with him the 13th Indiana and two 
other regiments, and on the 15th of December reached Camp Alleghany, 
where he found the Confe<)erates strongly fortified. An engagement 
took place, the results of which were not advantaeeous to either side, 
the loss being about 130 on both sides. Milroy withdrew and fell back 
to Cheat Mountain. This practically put an end to the war in Western 
Virginia. 

ALONG THE POTOMAC. 

After the reverse at Bull Run, it became evident thatawar ofg^antic 
proportions was now in progress. Throughout the North regiments 
were equipped and hurried to the seat of war. Recruiting went on 
with equal rapidity in the Southern States, ao that by the first of 
October two of the largest armies ever mustered on the continent were 
fronting each other on the banks of the Potomac, and it seemed as if 
another was to be added to the list of the great battles of the world. 
But such was not to be, for a masterly inactivity seemed to charac- 
terize both. 

FIOHT AT BOLTTAS HEIGHTS. 

The extreme left of the Confederate line now lav near Leesburg, on the 
Potomac. On the 8th of October, Major Gould crossed the river at 
Harpers Ferry for the purpose of seizing a quantity of wheat, and when 
almut to recross, on the 16th, he was attacked by a force of Confederates 
on Bolivar Heights, and, at the same time, a battery of artillery ^^ned 
fire from Loudon Heights, within cannon range of the Ferry, l^en a 
cavalry charge was made, but was repulsed by the 13th Massachusetts 
regiment, under Colonel Schriber. Major Gould had sent for reinforce- 
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ments, and Lieutenant Martin with a battery of artillery now arrived 
upon the scene. Unlimbering his guns in the street, he poured such 
a destructive fire upon the Heights that the line stationed there began 
to waver, and by a bayonet charge on the part of the Federals were 
compelled to retreat and leave the field, with a loss of 100 killed and 
wounded. A few days later an engagement took place at Balls Bluff, in 
which Colonel Baker, a United States ex-senator from Massachusetts^ 
was killed and the Federal troops defeated with great slaughter. 

DRAINSVILLE. 

The battle of Drainsville, near Washington, took place on the 20th 
of December. It was the first engagement of any importance in which 
the army of the Potomac was successful. On the above date General 
Ord, with his brigade, advanced toward Drainsville for the purpose of 
securing forage for his animals. With him were the Pennsylvania Buck- 
tails, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Kane, brother of £. K. Elane, 
the Arctic explorer, and an £astern battery of light artillery. When 
near Drainsville they encountered a force about 6,000 strong. A battle 
ensued, which lasted about five hours, and resulted in a complete rout 
of the Confederates. Federal loss was sixty-seven, while that of the 
Confederates was 240. This, with the exception of a slight engagement 
at New Market bridge, near Newport News, was the bust fighting in Vir- 
ginia during the year 1861. 

FORMATION OF THE NEW STATE OF WSBT VIRGINIA. 

We must now turn aside from the records of war, and notice the rise 
of a new commonwealth— the only one ever formed within the territory 
of an organized State. 

As has been stated, the people of the western portion of Virginia 
were opposed to the sessation of the State; this was evidenced by the 
vote upon that question, a majority of which in all the western coun- 
ties was against it, and in several the negative vote was almost unan- 
imous. Soon after the election of 1860, the inhabitants of this section 
began to express their feelings upon the questions which then agitated 
the country. 

The first meeting that was held to give expression to the sentiments 
of the people, took place in Preston county, on the 12th of November, 
1860. Men of all shades of political opinion participated in the pro- 
ceedings. Resolutions were adopted opposing sessation, and declaring that 
any attempt on the part of the State to sever her connection with the 
Union, would meet with the disapproval of the people of that county. 
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On the 24th of November, a meeting was held in Harrison county, 
which declared that they would exhaust all constitutional remedies for 
redress, before they would resort to any violent measures; that the bal- 
lot-box was the only medium known to the Constitution for a redress of 
grievances, and to that alone would they appeal. The people of Monon- 
galia county convened at their court house on the 26th of November, 
and passed a series of resolutions declaring that the election of the can- 
didates of the Republican party did not justify sessation, and that the 
Union as it was, was the best guarantee of the people's future welfisure. 
A meeting of the people at the court house of Taylor county, on the 3d 
of December following, declared that they were opposed to any action 
looking to the dissolution of the Union for existing causes. 

The citizens of Ohio county convened in the city of Wheeling on the 
14th of the same month and adopted resolutions similar to the foreeoixifr. 
In many other weetem pouutiee meetings of like import and dgn£mte 
were held. 

The Virginia Convention passed the Ordinance of Secession on the 
17th of April, 1861, and then began a series of meetings and an ex- 
pression of public sentiment, before unparalleled in the history of Vir- 
ginia. All united in a solemn protest against the sessation of the State 
and asserted that the Union was the object of their undying attachment, 
and that they would cling to it, despite the efforts of the East to plunge 
them into the gulf of sessation and consequent ruin ; that sessation was 
only unmitigated treason against the Constitution and the government 
of the United States; that Western Vimnia, for a half century, had 
patiently submitted to the oppression of Eastern Virginia, but that now 
the measure of tyranny was full, and that if, as was claimed, sessation 
was the only remedy for supposed State wrongs, the day was not far 
distant when the West would arise in its majesty, sever all political and 
civil relations with the East, organize a new State, and remain firmly 
attached to the Union. 

A mass meeting of the citizens of Taylor county, held on the 13th of 
April, declared that the government of the United States ought to be 
maintained, and all constitutional laws enforced ; and if the eastern part 
of the State should secede from the Union, then they were in favor of 
establishing an independent government in the western portion of the 
State. Moved by a similar sentiment, the people of Wetzel county, on 
the 22d of the same month, resolved that if the State cast her fortunes 
with those of the Gulf States, then, as citizens of Western Virginia, 
they would deem it a duty to themselves and posterity to use such 
measures as would result in a division of the State. 
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CONVENTION AT CLAKK8BURG. 

Up to this time all had been independent action on the part of the 
several comities, but now a united eiibrt was to be made. On the 22d 
of April, 1861, a meeting of twelvQ hundred citizens, held' under the 
auspices of John 8. Carlisle, the late delegate from Harrison county in 
the Richmond convention, met at Clarksburg, and in a long preamble 
declared that the means resorted to by the secessionists to transfer the 
State from its allegiance to the Federal Government to the so-called 
Confederate States, was wholly unjustifiable, and resolved that they 
would resist such action to the last extremity. Before adjournment 
the convention recommended to the people in each of the counties 
composing Western Virginia, to appoint not less than five delegates 
of tneir "wisest, best and discreetest men," to meet in convention at 
Wheeling, on the 13th day of May following, "to determine upon 
such action as the people of Western Virginia should take in the 
present fearful emergency." 

THE FIKST WHEELING CONVENTION. 

In compliance with the foregoing, the delegates were chosen by the 
various counties, and the 13th day of May saw a swarming and excited 
multitude thronging the streets of Wheeling. The delegates convened 
at Washington Hall at 11 a. m., and the meeting was called to order 
by Chester D. Hubbard, of Ohio county, on whose motion William B. 
Zinn, of Preston county, was chosen temporary chairman, and George 
R. Latham, of Taylor county, was appointed temporary secretary. TRev. 
Peter T. Laishley, of Monongalia county, himself a delegate, then in- 
voked Divine guidance in the deliberations of the convention. A com- 
mittee on permanent organization, and also one on credentials, was ap- 
pointed, after which the body adjourned to meet at 2 p. m. 

Upon reassembling, the committee on permanent organization reported 
John W. Moss, of Wood county, for i>ermanent president, and Colonel 
Charles B. Waggoner, of Mason, Marsnall M. Dent, of Monongalia, and 
J. G. Chandler, of Ohio county, secretaries. Two door-keepers and a 
sergeant-at-arms were then appointed. The committee on credentiala 
reported accredited delegates from twenty-six counties, as follows : Han- 
cock, Brooke, Ohio, Marion, Monon^lia, Preston, Wood, Lewis, Ritchie, 
Harrison, Upshur, Gilmer, Wirt, Jackson, Mason, Wetzel, Pleasants, 
Barbour, Hampshire, Berkeley, Doddridge, Tyler, Taylor, Roane, Fred- 
erick, and Marshall. 

A committee on State and Federal relations was appointed, consisting 
of the following named gentlemen : Campbell Tarr, Brooke county ; W. 
T. Willey, Monongalia: John S. Carlisle, Harrison; J. J. Jackson, 
Wood; Charles Hooton, Preston; Daniel Lamb, Ohio; George McC. 
Porter, Hancock; Joseph H. Machir, Mnscm; D. D. Johnson. Tvler; 
James Scott, Jackson; G. W. Bier, Wetzel; R. C. Holliday, Marshall; 
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A. S. Withers, Lewis; E. T. Trayhorn, Wirt; F. H. Pierpont, Marion; 
S. Dayton, Barbour; G. 8. Seiiseney, Fre<ierick; J. S. Burdett, Taylor; 
A. R. McQuilkin, Berkeley; 8. Ooehran, Pleasants; J. E. 8tump, 
Roane ; 8. Martin, Gilmer ; A. B. Rohrbough, Upshur ; O. D. Downey, 
Hampshire; Mr. Foley, Ritchie. 

Everything was now in complete working order. The fact that the 
convention was divided upon the subject of immediate action very soon 
became apparent from the spirited discussion which characterized the 
early days of the session. One party, led by the Hon. John S. Carlisle, 
was in favor of an immediate division of the State, and the formation of 
a government for the counties represented, all offices to be filled by tern- 

Sorary appointment. Another party, headed by Hon. W. T. Willey, 
eclared tnat this was but an informal meeting of the people, no action 
of which could be made binding upon them ; that no vote had yet been 
taken upon the ordinance of secession, therefore the State of Virginia 
still haa a government recognized by the Constitution of the United 
States ; hence any action tending in the direction of a new government 
could not be other than revolutionary in its nature. An acrimonious 
debate continued throughout the second and third days, and it seemed 
that an adjournment would take place before the objects for which the 
body had met could be accomplished ; but late at night the discussion 
was interrupted by the committee on State and Federal relations begging 
leave to report. Campbell Tarr, the chairman of said committee, read 
the report. It was a skillful production, a blending of all opinions, a 
happy mean between spasmodic disruption and authorized resistance. The 
first part was a review of the secessi(m movement from its incipiency to 
that time. Then followed declarations of loyalty to the Union, which 
should continue on the part of the people here represented, despite all 
efforts of the east to drag them out of the Union. A recommen- 
dation was made to the people of the various counties, that, in the event 
of the ratification of the ordinance of secession, thev appoint delegates 
on the 4th day of June to meet in a general convention on the 11th of 
the same month, at some place to be hereafter designated. A last sug- 
gestion was that a central committee, consisting of nine members, be ap- 
pointed, with power to carry into effect the objects of the convention. 

The report, after a short discussion, was almost unanimously adopted, 
but two votes being recorded against it. The central committee was 
then appointed, consisting of John S. Carlisle, James S. Wheat, Chester 
D. Hubbard, Francis H. Pierpont, Campbell Tarr, George R Latham, 
Andrew Wilson, L. H. Woodward, and James H. Paxton. Prayer was 
then offered, imploring blessings upon the work performed. A thousand 
voices united in singing the *'Star Spangled Banner,'' and the conven- 
tion adjourned tine die. 
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THE SECX>ND WHEELING CONVENTION — THE RESTORED GOVERNMENT. 

On the 23d daj of May, 1861, the vote was taken on the ordinance 
of secession. The result showed the sentiment of the people west of the 
Alleghanies. Out of about 44,000 votes polled in the counties now 
comprising West Virginia, 40,000 were recorded aeainst secession. 
Delegates were elected on the 4th of June, and what is known as the 
second Wheeling convention met on the 11th of the same month at 
Washington Hall, in that city. Seventy-seven delegates, representing 
thirt-yfive counties, were present. The committee on permanent organ- 
ization reported the names of Arthur J. Boreman, of Wood county, 
for president, and G. L. Cranmer, of Ohio county, for secretary. A 
committee consisting of thirteen members was appointed, to report busi- 
ness to the convention. The members of that committee, the report of 
which became the foundation for the new State, were as follows : Car- 
lisle, of Harrison ; Lamb, of Ohio ; Pierpont, of Marion ; Hagans, of 
Preston ; Van Winkle, of Wood ; Berkshire, of Monongalia ; rolsley, 
of Mason ; Boreman, of Wood ; Caldwell, of Marshall ; Frost, of Jack- 
son ; Porter, of Hancock ; Fams worth, of Upshur ; and Copley, of Wayne. 

On the third day they submitted a report entitled ^*A Vedaration of 
the People of Virginiaj represented in connfention at the dty of Wheeling^ 
Thursday^ June 13, 1861. Among many other things set forth, it was 
declared that ''the preservation of the dearest rights and liberties, and 
security in person and property, imperatively demand the reorganization 
of the government of the commonwealth.^ * * * "And that the 
offices of all who adhere to the said convention [that of Richmond], 
whether legislative, executive or judicial, are vacated." 

The report was adopted on the 17th, and the convention at once pro- 
ceeded to reorganize the government of Virginia. 

On the 19th, an ordinance for the reorganization of the State govern- 
ment was passed, as follows: 

''The people of the State of Virginia, by their delegates assembled in 
convention at Wheeling, do ordain as follows : 

" 1. A governor, lieutenant-governor and attorney-general for the 
State of Virginia, shall be appointed by this convention to discharge the 
duties and exercise the powers which pertain to their respective offices by 
the existing laws of the State, and to continue in office for six months, 
or until their successors be elected and qualified ; and the general assem- 
bly is required to provide by law for an election of governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor by the people as soon as in their judgment such an elec- 
tion can be properly held. ***** 

The following oath was prescribed to be taken by the various officers 
elected by the convention before entering upon the discharge of the 
duties of their respective offices : 

*' I solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Constitution of 
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the United States, and the laws made in pursuance thereof, as the su- 
preme law of the land, anything in the constitution and laws c»f the State 
of Virginia, or in the ordinances of the convention which assembled at 
Richmond on the 13th of February, 1861, to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; and that I will uphold and defend the government of Virginia as 
vindicated and restored by the convention which assembled at Wheeling 
on the 1 1th of June, 1861." 

In compliance with the first clause of the ordinance, the convention, on 
the 20th of June, proceeded to the election of officers. Francis H. Pier- 
pont, of Marion, was chosen governor of Virginia, and Daniel Polsley, 
of Mason, lieutenant-governor. On the 24th, James S. Wheat, of Ohio 
county, was chosen attorney-general. 

The convention, having thus restored the government, elected a chief 
executive and provided for the election of all other officers pertaining to 
the State government, adjourned to meet agaii:: on the first Tuesday in 
August ensuing. 

MEETINO OF THE PROVISIONAL LEGISLATURE. 

The third clause of the ordinance passed June the 19th, provided for 
the meeting of the General Assembly on the Ist day of July, the mem- 
bers of which had been duly chosen at the general election on the 23d 
day of May, and in pursuance of the ordinance that body convened 
at Wheeling on the day appointed. The session was held in the cus- 
tom-house, m which the offices of the governor and other State officers 
had been located. Upon calling the roll, it was ascertained that there 
were thirty-one members present. A speaker and clerk were chosen, 
after which the governor's message was received. In it he reviewed, 
at considerable length, the action of the Richmond convention, the 
history of the movements which led to the reorganization of the State 
governments and his own election. He informed the house that he had 
entered into a correspondence with the President of the United States, 
and informed him of the circumstances surrounding the loyal gov- 
ernment of Virginia, and had received from him, through the secre- 
tary of war, assurances that all constitutional aid would be promptly 
rendered. 

Accompanying tlie message were copies of communications received 
from the Secretary of the Interior certifying to the apportionment of 
representation to which Virginia was entitled in the Thirty-eighth Con- 
gress, according to the census of 1860. The attention of the Assembly 
was called to the fact that the President, in a proclamation issued on the 
4th inst. , had declared vacant the seats of all representatives from Vir- 
ginia in the Congress of the United States by reason of their active 
articipation in the effort to overthrow the Federal government, and 
le recommended that the house proceed at once to fill such vacancies by 
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the election of members who should at once apply for seats in the 
national Congress as representatives of Virginia under the restored 
government. 

The Greneral Assembly, on the 9th of July, went into an election, and 
on joint ballot elected L. A. Hagans, of Preston county, secretary of 
the commonwealth; Samuel Crane, of Randolph, auditor of public 
accounts, and Campbell Tarr, of Brooke, treasurer. They then pro- 
ceeded to ballot for United States Senators, which resulted in the 
election of John S. Carlisle, of Harrison, and W. T. Willey, of Monon- 
galia. They, together with the representatives from the three congres- 
sional districts west of the mountains, who had been elected at the 
same time the members of the General Assembly were chosen, at once 
proceeded to Washington, where **they were admitted to seats in the 
respective houses as senators and representatives from Virginia." On 
the 24th of July, the Assembly, having fiubhed the business before it, 
adjourned. 

Thus the machinery of the restored government was in complete work- 
ing order ; but this did not satisfy the people, many of whom had for 
years entertained the fond hope that at some time their relations with the 
east should be severed, and a new State, independent of Virginia, should 
rise west of the AUeghanies. All felt that the auspicious moment had 
now come, and it was impressed upon the 

THIRD WHEEUNO CONVENTION, 

Which convened on the 6th of August, 1861, that there was but one 
duty to perform, and that was to perfect the organization of a new 
State. 

At this meeting a number of delegates from the. Kanawha Valley 
counties, who had not attended the second convention, were present, 
and took an active part in the labor now to be performed, which was 
none other than the partition of the old State and the formation of a 
new one. 

On the 20th an ordinance was passed, with the following preamble : 

** Whereas, it is represented to be the desire of the people inhabiting 
the counties hereinafter mentioned, to be separated from this common- 
wealth, and to be erected into a separate State, and admitted into the 
Union of States, and 'become a member of the government of the United 
States." 

The new State was to be called ** Kanawha," the boundaries of which 
were to include the following counties, viz: Logan, Wyoming, Haleigh, 
Fayette, Nicholas, Webster, Randolph, Tucker, Preston, Monongalia, 
Marion, Taylor, Barbour, Upshur, Harrison, Lewis, Braxton, Clay, 
Kanawha, Boone, Wayne, Cabell, Putnam, Mason, Jackson, Roane, 
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Calhoun, Wirt, Gilmer, Bitchie, Wood, Pleasants, Tyler, Doddridge, 
Wetzel, Marshall, Ohio, Brooke and Hancock. 

It was also provided that the boundaries might be so changed as to 
include within the boundaries of the proposed State the counties of 
Greenbrier, Pocahontas, Hampshire, Hardy, Morgan, Berkeley, and 
Jefferson, or either of them, or any other contiguous counties, in case 
a majority of the votes cast at an election to be held for the purpose, 
should declare their wish to become a part of the new State ; and at 
the same time elect delegates to the proposed constitutional convention, 
which was to meet at Wheeling on the 26th of November, should a 
majority of the votes cast at an election to be held on the fourth Thurs- 
day in October be in favor of the formation of the new State. The con- 
vention, after submitting the question of the organization of the State 
to the people, adjourned on the 21st of August. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 

The October election was held in nearly every county of the proposed 
State; 19,189 votes were polled, of which 18,408 were in favor of the 
new State, and 781 against it. 

Delegates to the constitutional convention were chosen at the same 
time, and on the 26th of November, 1861, that body convened in the 
Federal court room at Wheeling, all the counties then within the limits 
of the proposed State being represented except Jefferson, Berkeley, 
Webster and Monroe. The session continued eighty-two days, during 
which time a constitution was framed and submitted to the people, to 
be voted upon on the 3d day of April, 1862. The convention adjourned 
on the 18tn of February. 

The constitution thus submitted was voted upon, on the day appointed, 
ajid resulted in its adoption by a vote of 18,862 for it, and 514 against 
it. By the census of 1860 it will be seen that the counties voting had 
a population of 334,921 whites, and 12,771 colored. The reader will 
have noticed the decrease in the number of votes polled at the above 
election, from that polled at the time of the vote polled upon the ordi- 
nance of secession, which was more than 54,000 ; but we must remem- 
ber that up to this time 10,000 men from Western Virginia were en- 
rolled in tne Federal army, and several thousand had gone South, and 
were fighting the battles of the Confederacy. Hence the difference in 
the number of votes polled at the two elections. 

THE NEW CONBTTTUTION — THE WORK COMPLETED. 

The General Assembly of the reorganized government convened on 
the 6th of May, 1862, and gave it^ formal assent to the formation of 
the new State of West Virginia within the territory of the State of Vir- 
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ginia, according to the provisions of the constitution^ recently ratified 
by the people. A memorial, together with the bill granting assent to 
the erection of the State, and a copy of the donstitution, was trans- 
mitted to Congress, praying for the admission of West Virginia into the 
Union. Senators Carlisle and Willey presented the bill in the United 
States Senate on the 27th of May, 1862. No action was taken until 
Deceml)er 31st, following, when it was again taken up and passed by 
both houses with the understanding that '* West Virginia was and should 
be one of the members of the Federal Union " whenever she struck out 
from her constitution the seventh section, known as the Battelle pro- 
vision for the gradual extinction of slavery within the State. On the 
12th day of February, 1863, the convention reassembled and amended 
the constitution according to the requirements of Congress; submitted it 
to a vote of the people, who a second time ratified it by a majority of 
about 17,000. The result was certified to President Lincoln, and on the 
19th of April he issued his proclamation to the effect that after sixty 
days ** West Virginia should oe one of the United States of America; 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States in 
all respects whatever." 

The convention, before adjourning in February, provided that in case 
the revised constitution should be ratified, an election should be held on 
the fourth Thursday of May following, for the purpose of electing mem- 
bers of both houses of the Legislature, a Governor, and other State offi- 
cers, Judges of the Supreme Court of Appeals, etc. 

The election was held at the appointed time. Hon. Arthur I. Bore- 
man, of Wood county, was chosen Governor, and thus became the first 
chief executive of West Vii^inia ; Samuel Crane, of Randolph was elected 
Auditor; Campbell Tarr, of Brooke, Treasurer; J. Ed^r Boyers, of 
Tyler, Secretary of State, and A. Bolton Caldwell, of Ohio, Attorney- 
General. Hons. Ralph L. Berkshire, of Monong&lia, William A. Harri- 
son, of Harrison, and James H. Brown, of Kanawha, were elected 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Appeals. 

When, therefore, the sixty days after the President's proclamation had 
elapsed, on the 20th of June, 1863, West Virginia, "the daughter of 
the rebellion," born amid the throes of civil war, entered upon her 
career as one of the members of the Sisterhood of States. 

THE RECORD OF WAR AGAIN. 

We have seen West Virginia — the daughter, become **the adopted 
child of the Republic," and we must now return to Virginia, the tnotner, 
whom we left at the close of the year 1861, amid all the horrors of a 
sanguinary war. 
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1862. 

During the earljr months of this year but few military movements 
occurred in Virginia. The first action of the year occurred at Hunts- 
ville, in Nicholas county, January 3d, whither General Milroy had sent 
Major Webster, with a force of seven hundred and thirty-eight men, to 
destroy a quantity of Confederate stores known to be deposited at thai 
place. The work was successfully performed, six buildings filled with 
provisions being burned. 

On the 4th, General Jackson, stationed at Winchester, in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, made a dash toward the Potomac for the purpose of tearing 
up the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. The Federals were dnven nortli of 
the river, and Jackson, after destroying several miles of the road, fell 
back toward the valley. 

An engagement tooK plate on the 7th between a portion of General 
Kelly's forces lying at Komney, in Hampshire county, and a body of 
Confederates at Blues Gap. dolonel Dunning, with the 5th Ohio, won 
the day. The loss on either side was slight 

THE CAPITAL OF VIBOINIA BECOMES THE CAPITAL OF THE 

CONFEDERACY. 

• 

In the meantime the seat of government of the Confederacy had been 
transferred from Montgomery, Alabama, to Richmond ; and here, on the 
22d day of February — Washington's birthday — Jefferson Davis, of Mis- 
sissippi, and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, having been unani- 
mously chosen President and Vice-President, respectively, by the votes 
of the convention of every Southern State, were duly inaugurated for the 
term of six years. The oath of office was administered to the President 
by the Hon. J. D. Halyburton, chief Confederate Judge, and to Alex- 
ander H. Stephens by the President of the Confederate Senate. On 
the next day President Davis sent to the Senate for confirmation, a list 
of cabinet appointments, as follows : Secretary of State, Judah P. Ben- 
jamin, of Louisiana; Secretary of War, George W. Randolph, of Vir- 
ginia ; Secretary of the Navy, S. R Mallory ; Secretary of the Treasury^ 
C. G. Memminger, of South Carolina ; Postmaster-General, Mr. Henry, 
of Kentucky; Attorney-General, Herschel V. Johnson, of Georgia; 
all of which were speedily confirmed. Thus, on the soil of Virginia, 
was located the capital of the then existing Southern Bepublic. The 
city thus occupied had been the seat of government of Virginia for a 
period of eighty-five years, the State troops, arms and ammunition, and 
public recoras having been removed from Williamsburg to that place in 
1777, to prevent their falling into the possession of the British army, 
then ravaging Virginia. In May, 1779, the Assembly passed an act 
making it the permanent capital of the State. It was called Richmond 
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l)ecau8e of the fancied resemblance of its location to that of Richmond- 
on-the-Thames, in England. 

Six days after the inauguration ceremonies, on the Ist of March, the 
right wing of the army of the Potomac, commanded by General Banks, 
crossed the river, advanced into Virginia, and occupied Bolivar, Charles- 
town and Martinsburg. This was the first movement of a series in which 
the Federal armies were intended to approach Richmond and attack its 
defenses. Banks continued his march in the direction of Winchester, 
where Stonewall Jackson was posted with a considerable force. 

On the 11th of March the Confederates evacuated Manassas and fell 
back beyond the Rappahannock, and the Federals at once took posses- 
sion of the abandoned position. It was expected that Banks would 
drive Jackson toward Richmond, and that the army at Manassas would 
cut off his retreat, and thus capture his entire force ; but instead the 
wily Jackson retreated up the Valley, closely pursued by Banks. At 
Strasburg he halted and took a strong position at New Market, within 
supporting distance of Johnston. 

BATTLE OF WINCHESTER. 

Banks now fell back to Winchester, and was in turn pursued by 
Jackson. Here, on the 22d of March, was fought one of the most 
fiercely contested battles of the war. Both armies exhibited the most 
determined bravery. The 5th Ohio had five color-bearers killed. The 
battle waged until nightfall, when the Confederates withdrew, leaving 
the field in possession of their enemies. The loss on both sides has been 
variously estimated at from 900 to 1300, of which the greater part was 
that of the Confederates. 

During the night Jackson received a reinforcement of five regiments 
of infantry and two batteries of artillery. With his forces thas aug- 
mented, he determined to risk another battle, and accordingly form^ 
his lines near the village of Kernstown. Early on the morning of the 
2.*M, Banks sent forward General Tyler's brigade to open the action. 
He was supported by two other brigades of Ohio and Michigan troops, 
all of which soon became engaged. Here again were re-enacted the 
scenes of the previous day. The result was similar. The Federals were 
again victorious, completely routing the forces of Jackson, who now re- 
treated rapidly towards Staunton. 

OPERATIONS ON THE PENINSULA. 

After the evacuation of Manassas by the Confederates, they took 
position near Yorktown on the peninsula, and erected the strongest 
fortifications yet built in the New World. The early part of April saw 
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the Federal army, 100,000 strong, anchored off Fortress Monroe, and 
McClellan found that the fortifications extended entirely across the 
peninsula, from the York to the James river, and he at once concluded 
that one of two things was certain: here the Confederates could be 
cooped up on the peninsula, and be compelled to surrender, or they 
must evacuate the stronghold, and take refuge behind their batteries at 
Richmond. The forces were landed, and after an examination of the 
works, McClellan was confident that with his artilleir — a thousand 
pieces — he should be able to level these works. He had seen the tell- 
ing effects of artillery upon similar ones at Bebastopol during the Crimean 
war. General Robert E. Lee, of Virginia, the ablest leader of the 
Southern armies, knew the same, and at once recommended to the 
government the evacuation of the peninsula. Accordingly on the 3d 
of May the whole Confederate army, numbering 70,000 men, marched 
out on the road to Richmond, and left these works, as they had left 
those of Manassas, in possession of their enemies. A rapid pursuit w&s 
at once begun, and, on the 4th, General Stoneman's command came up 
\Tith the rear of the retreating army at Williamsburg, about fifty-eight 
I tiles' from Richmond. Here the Confederates made a stand, and, with 
1 (le pertinacity of veterans, disputed the Federal advance. It was the 
/ith of May, at seven o'clock in the morniug, when the battle began, 
find it raged until late in the evening, when Lee's forces were again 
compelled to continue their march toward their capital, leaving 700 
liead on the field. The loss of the Federals was 1100. 

On the next day a bloody engagement occurred nt West Point, on 
t.be York river, between the forces of General Franklin and a body of 
< Confederates under General Magruder. After a spirited contest of three 
liours, victory again declared in favor of the Federals, their loss being 
b D killed, 300 wounded, and 500 taken prisoners. The loss on the 
i\ ther side was about 900. 

McClellan continued his march toward Richmond ; at the same time a 
f eet of gunboats entered the Chesapeake Bay for the purpose of co- 
( perating with the land forces in the attack upon the Confederate capi* 
til. On the 15th of May the fleet steamed up the James within eight 
miles of Richmond, where the guns of Fort Darling opened fire, and 
the Federals met their first reverse before Richmond. After a splendid 
artillery fight of five hours the gunboats were compelled to withdraw 
down the river to their former anchorage. This did not delay for a 
moment the progress of the land forces, and on the 20th of May, Mc* 
Clellan occupied a position within eight miles of Richmond. 

In the meantime General Banks had again marched into the Shenan- 
doah Valley, where he was opposed by a force of about 25,000 men un- 
der Generals Early and Jackson. For weeks the possession of the * 'Gar- 
den of Virginia" was disputed by the contending armies; but on the 
2oth of May, Banks was attacked, defeated at Winchester, and forced 
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to abandon the valley. His retreating columns were closely pursued 
to Williamsporty where they crossed the Potomac and took refuge in 
Maryland. 



TIDEWATER VIRGINIA MADE THE BATTLE-GROUND. 

In all historical struggles of the past between nations, it. is exhibited 
that the final contest has been limited to a few localities, in which the 
resources of the combatants were concentrated and the operations more 
colossal than any preceding them. This was exemplified in the late 
civil war, the crisis being reached in 1862, and the period was signalized 
by contests more sanguinary than had ever before been witnessed on 
the American continent, xhe first of these encounters between the 
opposing armies before Richmond was the 

BATTI^E 9F SEVEN PINES, 

On the 31st of May, in which the Federal Iosq was 6,000 greater than 
the Confederate, with arms, stores, etc. A demonstration by McClel- 
Ian on the next day which was repulsed by General Pickett, magnified 
in the Federal reports as the battle of Fair Oaks, was an action of no 
consequence. Our limits forbid a minute detail of the events of the 
momentous three years succeeding, and Confine us to a general view of 
the war in Virginia. On the first of June the armies confronting each 
other on her soil aggregated quite 200,000 men. The struggle around 
the beleaguered capital of the Confederacy commenced with the 

SEVEN days' battles 

In the region of the Chickahominy, which were inaugurated on the 
26th of June, by the 

BATTLE OF MECHANIC8VILLE. 

General Johnston had been severely wounded at Seven Pines, and 
General R E. Lee was now in chief command of the Confederate forces 
around Richmond. General McClellan had recently assumed the com- 
mand of the army of the Potomac, then concentrated on the banks of the 
Chickahominy. 

In order that the reader may better understand the movements now 
to be noticed he should study carefully the geographj^ of the Tidewater 
district of Virginia. By an inspection of uie map it will be seen that 
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the Chickahominy river has its source in the north-western portion of 
Henrico county, whence it flows in a south-western direction-^its course 
in the neighborhood of Richmond closely resembling the arc of a circle — 
until it reaches the south-eastern portion of Charles City county, where 
it suddenly turns to the south and flows into the James, about seventy- 
five miles below Richmond. Mechanicsville is situated on the north- 
east bank of this river, distant five miles from Richmond, and marks the 
point of McClellan's nearest approach to that city. 

At the time of the engagement a portion of the Federal army had 
crossed the Chickahominy and held a fortified position on the Williams- 
burg road, but far the greater portion lay on the north side, the line ex- 
tending many miles up and down the stream. 

It was at 3 p. m. Thursday, June 26th, that Major-General Jackson — 
flushed with recent victories in the Shenandoah Valley — took up his 
line of march from Ashland and proceeded south-east through the coun- 
try lying between the Chickahominy and Pamunkey rivers. Brigadier- 
General Branch, crossing the former, directed his march so as to form a 
junction with the corps of General A. P. Hill. Jackson kept well to 
the Pamunkey until he reached the village of Raleigh, when he turned 
suddenly to the west and attacked the fortified Federal position at 
Mechanicsville ; at the same time General Hill with a force of fourteen 
thousand joined in the attack, and, after a short but desperate contest, 
night settled down upon the scene, both armies holding their position, 
but under cover of darkness the Federals withdrew and fell back down 
the river to Powhite swamp. 

Friday morning dawned clear and bright, and the sun arose to shed 
his rays upon such a scene as had not yet been witnessed on this conti- 
nent. The way had -been cleared at Mechanicsville, and General Long- 
street's corps <r armee, composted of his veteran division of the Old Guard 
of the Army of the Potomac and General D. H. Hill's command, emerged 
from the forest on the south side of the Chickahominy and crossed that 
river. A general advance on the part of the Confederates now began : 
the command of General A. P. Hill in the centre marching in the direc- 
tion of Cold Harbor; Generals Longstreet and D. H. Hill on the right, 
proceeding down the Chickahominy, and the veteran Jackson marching 
far to the left, but converging toward the river. 

The position of the Federal army was now a peculiar one : that por- 
tion lying south of the river was confronted by the command of General 
Magruder, while that on the north side had fallen back to a new line 
of defenses, and here McClellan had decided to make a decisive battle. 

Jackson's arrival at Cold Harbor was announced by the roar of his 
guns, which was the signal of battle, and in compliance with that simal 
the forces of Generals Lee, Longstreet, A. P. Hill and D. H. Hill 
were simultaneously engaged. From four o'clock until eight, the bat- 
tle raged with terrible fury, and a wonderful display of daring and in- 
trepidity on the part of the Confederates. At last the Federals gave 
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way, and night covered the retreat of their broken and shattered lines 
to the south bank of the Chickahominy. 
A memorable part of the day's fighting was that known as the 

BATTLE OF OAINES MILLS, 

And the repeated charges made here deserve to rank with the most glo- 
rious deeds of the war. The corps of Greneral A. P. Hill had made the 
first charge upon the Federal intrenchments at this place, and a terri- 
ble struggle had continued throughout the day, neither side seemin? to 
have the advantage — the Federals holding their position, but poweness 
to keep at bay the Confederates, whose dauntless successive charges were 
ineffectual to carry the works. An eye-witness says that Hill's division 
made repeated charges, but were as often driven back b^ the murderous 
sheet of fire from the formidable works. Twenty-six pieces of artillery 
were belching forth their thunders, and a perfect leaden hail-storm fell 
thick and fast around them. In front stood earth-works stretching for 
miles away ; and drawn up in line of battle were three full divisions, com- 
manded by Generals McOall, Porter and Sedgwick. Banners every- 
where filled the air; artillery vomited forth incessant volleys of grape, 
canister and shell, and the angel of death hovered over the field amid 
the sulphurous atmosphere of battle. But at last as the sun was descend- 
ing behind the western hills Pickett's brigade, from Longstreet's division, 
came to Hill's support. Then came Whiting's division, consisting of the 
** Old Third" and the Texan brigades; they advanced at a double quick, 
charged the batteries, and drove the Federals from the intrenchments 
which they had defended with such obstinacy throughout the day. Be- 
longing to the last mentioned brigade was the 4th Texas reriment com- 
manded by a gallant Virginian, Colonel Bradfute Warwick; this was 
his last charge; iust as the works were carried his breast was pierced by 
a minie-ball, and he fell to rise no more. Thus ended the second of 
the terrible Seven Days. Skirmishing was kept up during Saturday, 
and on Sunday the 29th was fought the 

BATTLE OF SAVAGES STATION. 

On the morning of this, the fourth day, a considerable body of the 
Federals were discovered occupying a strong natural position at the 
place named, on the York River Railroad. The division of General 
McLaws, consisting of Kershaw's and Semmes* brigades, supported by 
General Grifiith's brigade, from Magruder's division, made the attack at 
one o'clock, and were received by a furious cannonade from a park of 
field pieces. Kemper's battery was ordered to the front, and after a 
splendid artillery duel which fairly shook the surrounding country, the 
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Federals were once more forced to retreat. Early in the action General 
Griffith, a brave and meritorious officer from Mississippi, was struck by 
a fragment of a shell and instantly killed. He was the only general 
officer lost by the Confederates during that sanguinary week. The gal- 
lant 10th Georgia led the charge, and its depleted racks told but too 
well of the raking fire to which it had been exposed. 

THE BATTLE OF FRAYSEB8 FARM. 

Monday was the fifth in the bloody list, and on that day was fought 
the battle known as Fraysers Farm. At daybreak the whole Confed- 
erate army was moving in pursuit of McClellan's retreating regiments. 
D. H. Hill, Whiting, and Ewell, under the comma:id of Jackson, passed 
the Chickahominy at Grapevine Bridge, and marched along the Will- 
iamsburg road ; while Longstreet, A. P. Hill, Huger and Magruder fol- 
lowed by tlie way of the Charles City road, with the design of intercept- 
ing the retreating columns. This disposition of the troops soon brought 
General Longstreef s division in front of the Federals. He was sup- 
ported by HilFs division, consisting of six brigades. When he came up 
with the Federals, he found that they had taken position about five 
miles north-east of Darbytown, on the New Market road, the immediate 
vicinity being locally known as Fraysers Farm. The attack was at once 
brought on hy the division of General Hill, and for three dreadful 
hours it is doubtful if on any one of the bloody fields of Virginia more 
heroic bravery was ever witnessed than was displayed by both armies. 
The roar of artillery and the rattle of musketry resounded far and wide, 
the air was filled with the missiles of death, and every spot presented a 
sight of ghastly destruction and horror. The dead and wounded were 
strewn thickly upon the field. But at last, above the roar and din of 
battle, came the orders along the Federal lines to retreat. No order was 
ever obeyed with more alacrity upon any field. In three minutes the 
shattered ranks were once more m full retreat, and the Confederate 
forces occupied the field and rested for the day. The sixth day, Tues- 
day, was to become memorable because of the terrible 

BATTLE OF MALVERN HILL. 

Early Tuesday morning, the sixth day in the awful series, McClel- 
lan's forces continued their retreat in a south-western direction toward 
his gunboats in the James. No sooner was the movement discovered 
than the Confederates began the pursuit. General Magruder was or- 
dered to march by the Quaker road, and take position on the right of 
Jackson, but owing to a misunderstanding as to which was this road, 
the wrong route was taken, and, by the necessary change, his troops 
were formed on the right wing of Huger instead of that of Jackson, as 
at first designed. 
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The Federal commander having learned from the rapid march of the 
Confederates that he must fight again before he could reach the naval 
force lying in Turkey Island bend of the James, took position on an 
eminence Known as Malvern Hill, upon the summit and declivities of 
which he placed in position his batteries, supported by strong columns 
of infantiy. General Magruder advanced to the attack, shelling the 
woods and swamps as he proceeded, and at 5 o'clock p. m., when he had 
reached a point sufficiently near, he gave the order to charge and drive 
the Federals from their position. The order was received with a shout, 
and instantly the entire command were crossing the plain which lay at 
the base of the hill at a full run. But now, nad that hill been torn 
asunder by some mighty volcanic force, the deep intonations could 
scarce have been greater. One hundred pieces or artillery opened a 
simultaneous fire and belched forth a murderous storm of grape and 
canister which swept the charging columns with the most terrible effect. 
Officers and men fell by the hundred ; but yet unwavering, that charging 
column rushed on until two-thirds of the distance across the field had 
been passed. But wholesale carnage now prevailed on every hand. No 
body of men could stand before so withering a fire, and the column 
gave way and took refuge in the woods near by. Twice again those 
charging squadrons presented a living wall to that deadly fire, and twice 
again were they forced back. Around that hill was a steady flame, 
and at sunset it quivered with the terrific concussion of artillery and 
huge explosions. Shells were flying in every direction and bursting 
into deadly iron hail. Columns of black smoke shot skyward and dark- 
ened the air. But the day waned, the battle abated, and both armies 
rested on their arms and upon the field. That night a sulphurous 
smoke hung around the summit of Malvern Hill and settled away in 
dense columns over the valley of the historic James. Soon dark, 
ominous clouds covered the sky and the rain descended in torrents, 
which washed the blood-stained slopes of the little hill, carrying the 
sanguinary tide into the copses and woodlands which surrounded the 
base below. As twilight began to streak the eastern sky, the Con- 
federate officers arose ready to renew the attack, but, upon turning 
their eyes to the hUl from which they had been repulsea, they were 
filled with inexpressible astonishment. No enemy was there: the vol- 
cano was still, and McClellan's army was already far away on its 

RETREAT TO HARRISONS LANDING. 

In less than two hours after the roar of artillery had died away, the 
entire Federal army was stealing away from its enemy, and at midnight 
it presented all the confusion of a fleeing and routed army; and 
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although the distance to Harrisons Landing was but seven miles, tlie 
rear of that broken and dispirited army did not reach its destination 
until noon of the next day. The mud was in many places more than 
ankle-deep. This prevented the Confederates from brinring up their 
artillery, and this fact alone, doubtless, saved McClelland army from 
complete destruction. 

On the 8tfa of July the Confederates returned to Richmond, and the 
Federals lay at Harrisons Landing until the 4th of August, when, as 
we shall see, it became necessary for them to move again. The terrible 
seven days were past and the Peninsular Campaign ended; and what 
were the results? McClellan reached the banks of the Chickahominy 
with 159,500 men, and ten davs later, when he reached Harrisons 
Landing, he telegraphed to the Secretary of War that he presumed he 
had not **over 50,000 men left with his colors;" but on the 7th of July, 
when President Lincoln visited the camp, he found 86,000 men on the 
field, thus showing a loss of 73,500 men in ten days. General Lee, in 
his report to the Confederate Secretary of War, said: 

**Tne siege of Richmond has been raised, and the object of a cam- 
paign, which had been prosecuted after months of preparation at an 
enormous expenditure of men and money, is completely frustrated. 
More than 10,000 prisoners, including officers of rank, fifty-two pieces 
of artillery, and more than 35,000 stand of SQiall arms were captured. 
The stores and supplies of every description which fell into our hands 
were great in amount and value, but small in comparison with those 
destroyed by the enemy. His losses in battle exceeded our own, as 
attested by the thousands of dead and wounded left on every field, 
while his subsequent inaction shows in what condition the survivors 
reacheci the protection to which they fled." 

As before mentioned, on the 4th of August McClellan received orders 
from Washington to remove his army to Acquia creek to aid in repel- 
ling the Confederate movement toward the National Capital. The bulk 
of his army removed to Fortress Monroe, which place it left on the 23d 
of August, and reached Acquia creek the next day. 

BATTLE OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 

No sooner had the Washington Goveniment learned of the reverses 
on the Peninsula, than General Pope was sent to Virginia to occupy the 
Shenandoah Valley. His advance consisted of two divisions under 
command of Geneml Banks. General Lee, ever vigilant, sent a strong 
force to repel this invasion, and on the evening of the 8th of August a 
portion of General Jackson's corps, consisting of the 1st, 2d and 3d 
brigades, commanded by General Charles S. Winder, forded the Rapi- 
dan river and advanced into Culpej>er county. The next morning it 
was reported that the Federals were advancing to the attack, and 
EwelFs division moved out three miles on the road leading from Orange 
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Court House to Culpeper Court House, where it took position, with the 
left flank resting on South Mountain. 

At 12 M. cannonading began ; at 3 p. M. General Early's brigade of 
Ewell's division made a circuit through the woods and attacked the 
Federals on the right, the 13th Virginia regiment marching in the 
advance. At 4 p. m. the action became general, and as General Jack- 
son's division, under command of General Winder, was advancing te 
the attack, it was subjected to a galling Are poured forth with great 
precision from the mountain side. General Winder had his left arm 
shattered, and a few minutes later received a wound in the side, from 
which he died in an hour. The battle raged until nightfall and victory 
seemed to hang in the balance, but just as the full-orbed moon was 
lighting up the mountain tops, the Federals gave way and retreated, 
leaving their dead and wounded upon the field. 

SECOND BATTLE OF MANASSAS. 

After the battle of Cedar Mountain, the Federals returned to the 
Potomac river, and Jackson took position on the already historic plains 
of Manassas, where, on the 27th of August, 1862, the soil was a 
second time bathed in the best blood of the nation. On the morning of 
that day. General Taylor's brigade of Major-General Hlocum's division 
of the Army of the Potomac, composed of the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th New 
Jersey regiments, proceeded by rail from Camp Ellsworth, near Alex- 
andria, and reached Manassas about 11 o'cIock a. m. Upon arriving, 
General Taylor marched his men to the summit of the hill above the 
valley of Bull Run, when he encountered a skirmish line, which fell 
back before him. He continued onward until near the Junction, where 
his command was met by a heavy enfilading fire of artillery. Unable 
to withstand it, he fell back and took shelter behind the crest of a 
ridge, but from which he was soon driven, and forced to a precipitate 
flight in the direction of Fairfax. The Confederates followed in hot 
pursuit, which was kept up until the fugitive army was beyond Centre- 
ville. General Taylor himself, his son, of his staff, and his nephew, 
were all severely wounded. Thus ended the second battle of Manassas 
— not on such a gigantic scale, but in as complete a rout as the first. 

GENERAL LORING IN THE KANAWHA VALLEY. 

It was now September, and the Federal army had been driven com- 
pletely out of Virginia. General Loring was sent to the Kanawha Val- 
ley to take possession of that great salt-producing region. On the 10th 
he reached Fayette Court House, where he found the Federals posted in 
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cpnaiderable force. Ad attack was at once made, and after an eneage- 
ment lasting six hours, the place was captured, the Federals fiuling 
back to Cotton Hill, where they made a stand ; but after a few hour^ 
fighting the next day, they were driven again, and this time continued 
their retreat to Charleston, the county-seat of Kanawha. General 
Loring followed on down the Kanawha river, and two days later occu- 
pied Charleston, from which the Federals had fled after firing it At 
Point Pleasant they were largely reinforced, and marching back to 
Charleston, compelled General Loring, whose forces. were greaUy inferior, 
to evacuate the town and fall back to Staunton, in Augusta county. 

GENERAL LEE IK MABTLAIO). 

The progress of events, now, for the first time during the struggle, 
leads us to a new theater of war within the recognized dominion of the 
Federal Government. 

On the 4th of September General Lee took the offensive, and leaving 
on his right Arlington Heights, whither the shattered forces of General 
Pope had been driven from the valley, crossed the Potomac river and 
entered Maryland. Two objects were in view: the first, the capture of 
Harpers Ferry ; and the second, to test the spirit of the Maryianders, 
and thus learn whether their proffered aid in support of the Confederacy 
could be relied upon. Attention was diverted from this expedition by 
a demonstration upon Pennsylvania, which so alarmed its governor, 
Curtin, that he called out the entire available force of the State, and 
made every preparation for defense. During the consequent excitement 
which prevailed throughout the Northern States, General Lee was in 
reality directing his movements against Virginia, and for the more 
effectual accomplishment of his purpose, divided his force into three 
corps, commanded respectively by Generals Jackson, Longstreet and 
HiU. The first recrossed the Potomac at Williamsport, and having oc- 
cupied Martinsburg, passed rapidly to the south of Harpers Ferry, the 
object being the capture of the arms and stores there. Li the mean- 
while the commands of Hill and Lon^treet were stationed to cover the 
movements of Jackson, and thus hold at bay the forces of McClellan, 
which were marching to the relief of Harpers Ferry, then held by 
a force of ten or twelve thousand men under General Miles. Greneral 
Lee, foreseeing that the design of the Federal officers was to attack and 
defeat the Confederates in detail before their forces could be reunited, to 
frustrate this expectation, sent the division of General D. H. Hill to take 
a position at the mountain post known as Boonesboro Grap. Here, on 
the 14th of September, was fought the 
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BATTLE OF SOUTH MOUNTAIN. 

At 8 A. M. of that day, General Cox's division, of Beno's corpe, 
moved up the country road leading toward the summit, which in the 
meantime had been occupied by General Hill, and the conflict at once 
began. The brigade of General Garland, of Virginia, received the firet 
fire, and its brave commander fell, fatally pierced by a musket ball, and 
very nearly at the same moment General Keno, a distinguished Federal 
officer, was mortally wounded, dying upon the field. The battle contin- 
ued to rage with unabated fury, and reinforcements to arrive and engage 
at once in the deadly fray. That morning the corps of General Long- 
street was lying at Hagerstown, distant fourteen miles from the scene of 
action. Hurrying forward with all speed, it reached and Joined the 
wearied ranks of xiill at 3 p. m., and an hour later the brigades were in 
position, and that of General Toombs engaged. Evans occupied the ex- 
treme left, Drayton the right, and Hood, with the "ragged Texans," 
the center. At the same hour the Federals received powerful rein- 
ibrcements. Hooker's corps of Burnside's column moved to the right, 
Meade's division to the lefl, and Rickett's to the center. The first was 
supported by Patrick, the second by Doubleday, and the third by 
Phelps. It was a living human wall against which no force could pre- 
vail, and at dark the Confederates withdrew from the field, but tney 
had accomplished their object — they had held the entire army of 
McClellan, outnumbering them five to one, back, while GeneralJacLson 
succeeded in the 

CAPTURE OF HARPERS FERRY. 

At midnight on the 14th, Jackson massed his batteries on the heights 
overlooking Harpers Ferry, and at daylight on the morning of the 15th 
opened a fire which fairly shook the surrounding mountains. Just at 
sunrise General Miles, the Federal commander, was struck by a shell 
and his left leg carried away. At twenty minutes past seven the white 
flag was waving over the Federal position, and a few minutes later Miles 
surrendered 11,583 men, 73 pieces of artillery, 13,000 small arms, 200 
wagons, and an immense quantity of supplies. But Jackson did not 
wait to receive the surrender; leaving that Uj Hill, he hurried across the 
Potomac into Maryland to join Lee, and assist him at the 

BATTLE OF ANTIETAM, OR SHARPSBURO, 

Which was fought two days later, on the 17th. Sharpsburg is ten 
miles north of Harpers Ferry, and eight west of Boonesboro, on the 
bank of Antietam creek, a sluggish stream emptying into the Potomac 
eight miles above Harpers Ferry. Here, on the morning of the 17th, 
General Lee lay with a force of 45,000 men. The Federals were com- 
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manded by McClellan in person, and consisted of the entire command of 
Bumside, McDowell's corps, now under the command of Hooker ; Sum- 
ner's corps, Franklin's corps, Banks' corps, commanded by Williams, 
and Sykes' division of Fitz John Porter's corps. 

Lee looked anxiously for the arrival of the divisions of McLaws, R. 
H. Anderson, A. P. Hill and Walker, but they did not come up until 
late in the day. At dawn the work of carnage began, and continued 
for twelve hours ; 200,000 men struggled for the mastery. Blood flowed 
in streams, and the field was strewn far and wide wuth the dead and 
dying ; the deathly grapple was yet indecisive, and at sunset when the 
worn armies desisted from strife one of the best examples of a drawn 
battle which history records was presented. Both armies rested upon 
the field that night, and when on the next morning the Confederates 
fell back across the Potomac to Shepherdstown, Virginia, McClellan's 
army was too much demoralized to follow. 

Tne Federal force actually engaged numbered 87,164, of which 4,320 
were cavalry; their loss was 2,010 killed, 9,416 wounded, and 1,043 
missing — a total of 12,469. The Confederates had during the day 
70,000 men engaged, and left upon the field 3,000 dead, and 2,000 se- 
verely wounded. Of the killed on both sides many rotted in the sun, 
and, long after, their bones were bleaching on the mountain sides and in 
the valley of the little stream. 

FROM THE POTOMAC TO FREDERICKSBURG. 

For many days after the battle of Antietam the Federal army exhib- 
ited a "masterly inactivity." The ever-vigilant Lee was being rein- 
forced, and was rapidlv remobilizing his army and getting ready for his 
adversary, when he should once more invade the soil of Virginia. 
McClellan's force on the 1st of October numbered 150,000 men, and on 
the 6th Halleck telegraphed him, saying: "The President directs that 
vou cross the Potomac and give battle to the enemy or drive him South. 
Vour army must move while the roads are good." But two weeks 
passed away, and still no advance was made. Halleck once more tel- 
egraphed him: "The President does not expect impossibilities, but this 
good weather must not be wasted in inactivity." November 1st the 
entire force once more crossed the Potomac and entered Virginia. It 
moved leisurely south along the eastern base of the Blue Ridge, while 
Lee kept up a parallel movement on the west side. On the 7th a lieavy 
snow storm set in. Everj'thing betokened the beginning of winter. 
"Patience ceased to be a virtue" with the authorities at Washington, 
and that night at 12 o'clock Lincoln ordered McClellan to turn over 
the command of the army to General Bumside. The new commander 
determined to advance at once to Fredericksburg, masking his intention 
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by a feint towards Gordonsville. Lee readily interpreted his action, 
and while Bumside marched along the north bank of the Bappahan- 
nock to Falmouth, he continued down the south bank and took posi- 
tion at Fredericksburg. Here he destroyed the bridges, and prevented 
the crossing of Bumside until he had time to surround himself with £[)rti- 
tications. 

Fredericksburg lay midway between the contending armies, and it was 
evident that its destruction was sealed whenever either army should 
enter it. 

THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBUKO. 

On the morning of the 10th of December Bumside's pontoon bridges 
arrived from Washington, and on the next day an effort was made to 
cross the river in front of the town, but the fire from the Confederate 
sharpshooters was persistent and directed with such unerring precision 
that the place was abandoned; but on the 12th the Federals succeeded 
in crossing three miles further down the river. Lee was awaiting the 
advance with 80,000 men lying behind the fortifications. "Stonewall" 
Jackson commanded on the right, and Longstreet on the left. Of the 
Federal force, Franklin was on the left. Hooker in the center, and 
8umner on the right. The battle began at 11 o'clock a.m.: the first 
attack was made on the position of General Jackson by Meade with a 
brigade belonging to Franklin's grand division. It went into the charse 
with 4,500 men, and was instantly hurled back, leaving on the field 
1,760 dead and wounded. The battle raged until nightfall, when 
Bumside having been repulsed at every point of attack was forced to 
recross the river, and on the next morning to abandon his position and 
fall back to Falmouth. His loss was 13,711, while that of the Confed- 
erates was only 5,309. The year 1862 closed, and left the two armies 
lying as at the close of the battle. Here they went into winter-quar- 
ters, and Burnside having proven himself no more satisfactory to the 
Washington Government than his predecessor, was soon after super- 
seded in the command by Major- General Hooker, who gloried in the 
sobriquet of ** Fighting Joe." 

THE ARMY OF NORTH-WESTERN VIRGINIA AT THE CLOSE OF THE 

SECOND year's WAR. 

As the year closed, it was asserted both in the North and South that 
General Lee's army was rapidly dwindling away from desertion. This 
elicited a reply from the Commander-in-Chief, in which he likened the 
sufferings of that army to those of the French in their retreat from Mos- 
cow, and closed with the tribute : *' This army out and fought its way to the 
Potomac, crossed that stream, moved on to Frederick and Hagerstown, had 
a heavy engagement at Boonesboro, another at Crampton's Gap, fought the 
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matest pitched battle of the war at Antietam, and then recrossed the 
rotomac into Virginia. During all this time, covering the full space 
of a month, the troops rested but four days. And let it be always re- 
membered to their honor that of the men who performed this wonder- 
ful feat, one-fifth were barefooted, one-half in rags, and the whole half- 
famished. * * * ♦ Their difficulties were increased by the fact that 
cooking utensils in many cases had been left behind, as well as every- 
thing else that would impede their movements. It was not unusual to 
see a company of starving men have a barrel of flour distril)uted to 
them which it was utterly impossible for them to convert into bread 
with the means and in the time allowed them. 

'*Do you wonder, then, that there should have been stragglers from 
the arm^? That brave and true men should have fallen out from sheer 
exhaustion, or in their efforts to obtain a mouthful to eat alone the road- 
sides? Or that many seasoned veterans — thei conquerors in the Valley, 
at Richmond and at Manassas — ^should have succumbed to disease, and 
been forced back to the hospital? * * * * That there has been un- 
necessary straggling is reaaily admitted, but in a large majority of cases 
the men have only to point to their bleeding feet, tattered garments, and 
gaunt frames for an answer to the unjust charge. No army on this con- 
tinent has ever accomplished as mucn or suffered as much as the Army 
of Northern Virginia within the last three months. At no period during 
the first Revolutionary war, not even at Valley Forge, aid our fore- 
fathers in arms encounter greater hardships or endure them more un- 
complainingly." 

HOOKER HALTS ON THE BANKS OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 

General Hooker took command of the army, but no advance was 
made ; the condition of the army and the long winter were his excuses, 
but spring opened and but one engagement broke the long silence of the 
lines along tne banks of the Rappahannock. 

That was on the 17th of March, when a Federal force of 3,000 crossed 
the river at Kelley's Ford and advanced to within six miles of Culpeper 
Court House, when they were engaged by the brigade of Greneral Fitz- 
hugh Lee. The engagement continued some hours, but at last the 
Federals were driven from the field after having inflicted a loss of one 
hundred upon the Confederates, among which number was the gallant 
Pelham, of Alabama, the **boy Major." He was but twenty-two years 
of age, and had participated in all the battles of Virginia. His remains 
were taken to Richmond, where for awhile they kty in state in the 
Capitol, where they were covered with floral tributes. 
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THE BATTLES OF THE RAPPAHANNOCK, CHANCELLORSVOXE AND FRED- 
ERICKSBURG. 

It was DOW the month of April, and Hooker, the successor of Bum- 
side, busied himself with the reorganization of his powerful army. Its 
fraud divisions were substituted by seven corps: the 1st (Reynolds), 
d (Couch), 3d (Sickles), 5th (Meade), 6th (Sedgwick), 11th (How- 
ard), and 12th (Slocum). His forces numbered 120,000 infantry and 
artillery, 13,000 cavalry, and 400 pieces of artillery. Confronting him 
on the south side of the river lay the Army of Northern Virginia, 
62,000 strong. It consisted of Jackson's corps in four divisions, com- 
manded respectively by A. P. Hill, Bodes, Colston and Early; two 
divisions of Longstreet's corps, those of Anderson and McLaws ; Long- 
street himself, with the remainder of his command, having been sent to 
the south side of James river. Of Lee's force, the cavalry numbered 
3,000 men. 

The 27th of April at length arrived, and it seemed that the ''grand 
hesitation" was at an end, for Hooker on that day ordered a general 
advance. With a view of concealing his real intention he sent Sedg- 
wick, 30,000 strong, to make a feint of crossing the river at Bumside's 
Ford, three miles below Fredericksburg, while he was to move secretly 
and rapidly to the right of his column, and, crossing both the Rappa- 
hannock and Rapidan above their confluence, take a position near 
Chancellorsville. This town, consisting of a hotel and several private 
residences, is situated ou the road leading from Orange Court House to 
Fredericksburg, and is eleven miles north-west of the latter. Here the 
roads leading from German Mills and Ely's, United States and Banks' 
Fords, intersect. 

The battle-plan of Hooker was not a simple one, but a combined oper- 
ation consisting of three parts: first, his own movement and flank 
attack of Lee; second, Sedgwick's attack upon Fredericksburg; and 
third, Stoneman's cavalry movement to the rear of the Confederate 
position. 

Lee was not slow to divine the designs of his enemy, and at once set 
about disposing of his little army to the best advantage for repelling 
the shock of battle which he now knew was at hand. General JBarks- 
dale's brigade and General Early's division were left to fiice Sedgwick's 
advance upon Fredericksburg, and Lee with his entire remaining avail- 
able force began the march to Chancellorsville, where by throwing the 
bulk of his array in front of Hooker, he ex|>ected to check his advance. 

On Saturday, May 2d, the town was reached, and Jackson in the 
front began the work assigned him in the mighty contest. For two 
hours his division passed in review of Sickles' position on the left. The 
23d Georgia regiment was guarding the flank of his train, and upon 
this regiment was poured the first fire. Sickles ordered General Bimey 
to open fire and then charge the passing train ; the order was executed 
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and the greater part of the Georgia regiment were made prisoners. Bui 
Jackson's division was already tar to the right and in position ; at 5 p. m. 
the attack was made upon Howard's division, which broke and ran at 
the first fire. Sickles was preparing to renew Birney's attack with greater 
force, and for that purpose nad just ordered up Pleasanton's cavalry, 
1,000 strong, when the movement was changed to check the panic- 
stricken lines from Howard's right The action now became general, 
and the Confederates charged from all points. The 8th Pennsylvania 
attempted to check the advance of Jackson's column and was entirely 
overwhelmed. It was the same old story. The Grand Army of the 
Potomac, in three hours from the first fire, was falling back before the 
charging columns of that army thrice its victors. 

In the meantime Sedgwick with a force of two to one had succeeded 
in driving Barksdale and Early from their position at Fredericksburg, 
and they were now slowly falling back to join the main forces at Chan- 
oellorsville. Sedgwick was in pursuit, and intelligence of his approach 
reached Lee just as he was making preparations for a final attack upon 
Hooker. Something must be done to stay the unexpected force in his 
rear, and he accordmgly dispatched four brigades under McLaws and 
Anderson to reinforce Barksdal^ and Early, and check Sedgwick. They 
encountered his advance near Salem Church, but it was now night and 
darkness put an end to the conflict, both parties retaining their ground. 
This movement did not prevent Lee from keeping a furious cannonade 
on Hooker's front. 

On the next morning, Monday, May 4th, Sedgwick sent a messenger 
to Hooker informing him of his beleaguered condition and asking sup 
port from the main army. Hooker replied that no aid could be given. 
Thereupon Sedgwick fell back rapidly to Banks' Ford, and under a 
heavy nre from his victorious pursuers succeeded in crossing the river, 
but leaving 5,000 dead behind him— one-third as many as the com- 
mands of Barksdale and Early numbered. 

Lee had not given Hooker a moment's rest, and on Tuesday night, 
having placed straw and brush upon the brid^ to prevent a noise, the 
whole Federal army escaped under cover of the darkness to the other 
side, and on Wednesday morning when the Confederates moved forward 
to the attack, no enemy was to be seen. Thus ended tlie battles on the 
Bappahannock, in which Hooker lost 17,197 men, of whom 5,000 were 
unwounded prisoners. He had also lost thirteen cannon and 20,000 
stand of small arms. Lee's loss was 13,000, of whom 1,581 were 
killed, 8,700 were wounded, and nearly 3,000 prisoners. Among the 
killed was the lamented "Stonewall' Jackson — ^a sketch of whose 
life will be found in Volume I of Yirginia and Yibginians. 
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THE INVASION OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

For a month after the battle of Chancellorsville, the two armies lay 
confronting each other with only the river between them. During the 
time, HooKer's force had been somewhat reduced by the discharge of 
several regiments whose term of service had expired, while that or Lee 
had been augmented by the arrival of several regiments of North Caro- 
lina troops. His army too had been thoroughly re-organized, and the 
question of Jackson's successor settled to the satisfaction of the country. 
The President, some time in May, commissioned both Major-Generals 
R. 8. Ewell and A. P. Hill as Lieutenant-Generals in the army of 
Northern Virginia. To the command of each three divisions were as- 
signed, to complete which Anderson's division was taken from Long- 
street's corps, and that of A. P. Hill reduced to two brigades, and the 
command given to Major-General W. D. Pender ; to these was added the 
brigade of rettigrew and another from North Carolina, forming a corps, 
the command of which was given to Major-General Heth. 

General Lee had for some time entertained a plan for the invasion of 
the Northern States, being determined that if he could not bring on an- 
other engagement in Virgmia, by an iqvasion to induce the withdrawal 
of the ]Federal forces from her soU. 

On the 3d of June, the preparations being complete, McLaws* divis- 
ion of Longstreet's corps began its march from Fredericksburg toward 
Culpeper Court House, and the same evening Hood's division, which had 
been tying near the mouth of the Bapidan, followed on to the same 
place. By the 8th, the entire army was in motion, with the rear resting 
at Culpeper. On the 9th, a large force of Federal cavalry and in&ntry 
crossed the Rappahannock at Beverly's and Kelley's fords, and attacked 
General Stuart. The engagement continued throughout the afternoon, 
and resulted in the retreat of the Federals beyond the river, leaving be- 
hind them four hundred prisoners and three pieces of artillery. This 
engagement is known to Northern writers as tne battle of Brandy Sta- 
tion. The principal fighting on the Confederate side was done by the 
11th Virginia cavalry, imder command of Colonel Lomax. 

CAPTURE OP WINCHESTER. 

In the meantime, General Jenkins, commanding a brigade of cavalry, 
was ordered forward toward Winchester, and at the same time General 
Imboden was directed to make a demonstration toward Ronmey, for the 
purpose of covering the movement of General Jenkins against Winches- 
ter, and further to prevent the Federals at that place from being re- 
inforced by troops lymg along the line of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. 

General Milroy, the Federal commander at Winchester, had a force 
of 7,000 men. He was either unaware of, or misinformed regarding the 
force moving against him, and therefore held his position too long. On 
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the 13th, General Rodes drove in a force which was lying at Benyville, 
and at 5 p. m. on the 14th, Greneral Early was within cannon range of 
Milroy's position, which it was his purpose to assault ; he at once began 
preparations for the attack. Twenty pieces of artillery were placed in 
position and opened fire, and at the same time Hays' Louisiana brigade 
charged the works, which in a few minutes yielded before the charging 
columns, and Milroy was defeated and driven from Winchester, with a 
loss, according to his own account, of 4,000 men, 29 guns, 277 wagons, 
and 400 horses. Of the fugitives a part escaped to Harpers Ferry, 
and the remainder into Pennsylvania. Greneral Bodes, having driven the 
Federals from Berryville, marched to Martinsburg, where he arrived 
on the 14th, and captured 700 prisoners, 5 pieces of artillery, and a con- 
siderable quantity of stores. 



THE MARCH INTO PENNSYLVANIA CONTDOJED. 

These operations had cleared the vallev of the Federal forces, those 
at Harpers Ferry having withdrawn to Maryland Heights ; and now the 
great movement of the war, prefaced by this brilliant introduction, was 
fairly begun. 

Eweirs corps waa the first to cross the Potomac. On the 24th it was 
followed by that of General A. P. Hill, which crossed at Shepherdstown. 
General Longstreet's corps had previously reached the Maryland shore 
by the Williamsport ford. The latter was composed of the divisions of 
McLaws, Pickett, and Hood, while the corps of Hill consisted of those 
of Pender, Heth, and Anderson, and that of Ewell of the divisions of 
Bodes, Early, and Johnson. The several columns re-united at Hagers- 
town, from which place the entire army crossed into Pennsylvania, 
and on the evening of the 27th encamped near Chambersburg. 

Throughout the North this movement produced the wildest excite- 
ment. The public records were removed from Harrisburg, and New 
York and Philadelphia prepared to receive the daring invaders. 

On the 15th of June, President Lincoln issued a proclamation caUing 
for 120,000 militia, of which Pennsylvania was to furnish 50,000, Ohio 
30,000, Maryland 10,000, West Virginia 10,000, and New York 20,000. 
In addition. Governor Andrews tendered the entire military strength 
of Massachusetts in the terrible crisis. 

But it was not the rapidly forming battalions of raw militia that 
claimed the attention of the daring invader, General Lee. He was 
watching with the gravest interest the movements of that mighty army, 
a third greater than his own, which he had left on the banks of the 
Rappahannock, and which along the Potomac had for three years been 
drilled in the science of war. 
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Hooker lingered for a short time on the shore of Virginia, unable 
to determine whether Lee's advance was an invasion of the Northern 
States or a movement on Washington. Believing it to be the latter, he, 
on the 13th of June, put his army in motion northward, so as to cover 
the National Capital, marching along the east side of the Blue Bidge, 
while the Confederates moved along the west side. He reached the 
Potomac, and crossing at Edwards' Ferry, moved on to Frederick City. 
There he yielded to the pressure of public opinion at the North and re- 
signed the command of the army, which was at once given to General 
Meade. That officer made only such changes as were imperatively nec- 
essary. Sykes took the 5th corps, which had been Meade's; Hancock 
the 2d, in place of Couch, who had been assigned to the department of 
the Susquehanna; Reynolds retained the 1st, Sickles the 3d, Sedgwick 
the 6th, Howard the 11th, and Slocum the 12th. The entire cavalry 
force was placed under Pleasanton. Thus the two armies were consti- 
tuted on the 27th of June ; the Confederate at Chambersburg and the 
Federal at Fi-ederick — thirty-five miles apart. 



BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG. 

General Lee designed an attack upon Harrisburg, but on the 29th » 
learning of the northward movement of Meade, he ordered General 
Ewell, then on the road toward the capital, to join the army near Get- 
tysburg, and at the same time he put the entire army in motion for the 
same destination. The march was slow, and it was 10 a. m. on the 
morning of the 1st of July when Heth's division in the advance reached 
the town destined henceforth to enduring distinction in American his- 
tory. Meade had taken advantage of Lee's delay at Chambersburg, and 
by rapid marching r<5ached the place in time for the 11th corps to 
engage Heth's division on its arrival. 

A day pregnant with momentous issue was at hand. The mighty 
armies which had ceased to confront each other since leaving the Rap- 
pahannock, found themselves face to face at Gettysburg, on Wednes- 
day, July 1st. 

Buford's cavalry brought on the attack at a point two miles out on the 
Chambersburg road, but was soon forced back by the approaching lines 
of General Heth. General Reynolds then attempted to stay the advance, 
but he fell mortally wounded in the first fire, and his division in confu- 
sion fell back to the town. Another gray line was now moving for 
ward ; it was the corps of Ewell from York and Carlisle. He had heard 
the artillery calling him, and had hastened to the point of attack. Un- 
checked, they moved into the town, the Federals, under the command of 
Doubleday since the fall of Reynolds, retiring to the hill beyond. This- 
concluded the first day's fighting. 
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Let us briefly notice the poeition of the two armies on the morning of 
the 2d, which had taken positions during the night of the 1st. Lee's 
army was arranged along oeminary Ridge and around to the east of 
Gettysburg in the form of a vast crescent five miles in length, ita con- 
cavity faciiig its antagonist. Longstreet was on the right, Hill in the 
center, and Ewell on the left. Meade's forces were all up by daylight except 
Sedgwick's corps, which did not arrive until 2 p. m. Slocum was posted 
on the extreme right ; to his left lay the command of Wadsworth ; then 
to his left was Howard, and following in order were Hancock, Sickles 
and Sykes. The corps of Reynolds was held in reserve. 

There lay the forces of General Lee — the Army of Northern Vir- 

finia — ^which had met and defeated the army now before it on many 
loody fields. At Mechanicsville, at Malvern Hill, at South Mountain, 
at Antietam, at Manassas, at Fredericksburg and at Chancellorsville, it 
had seen the Army of the Potomac routed and fleeing before it. But 
now a reverse, the most serious of the war, was to be met, but not from 
any want of intrepidity or the absence of heroic achievement, for here on 
the field of Gettysburg, though overpowered, it made the grandest stand 
in its history. 

We have not space to follow all the charges and counter-charges, suc- 
cesses and reverses, on that historic field. Such carnage had not before 
been witnessed on this continent. Well may historians class it as one of 
the fifteen great battles of the world. Some idea of the terrible struK- 
gle may be formed from its casualties. The Federal loss was 23,210, 
of whom 2,834 were killed, 13,733 wounded, and 6,643 missing. That 
of the Confederates was 36,000, of whom 5,000 were killed, 23,000 
wounded, and 8,000 missing. 

On the 4th, Lee began his march to the Potomac, forty miles distant, 
which he reached on the 7th, expecting to cross at Williamsport, but 
finding the stream so swoUen that pontoons were impracticable, he 
moved to Falling Waters, where on the 13th he passed into Virginia. 
The disabled condition of the Federal army may be inferred from the 
fact that although Lee lingered on the shores of Maryland nine days 
after the battle, and within forty miles of his enemy, no second attack 
was made, nor was any pursuit attempted save that of the cavalry which 
followed in his rear. 



VmOINIA TROOPS m THE SERVICE. 

Virginia has ever been ready with her treasure and the lives of her sons 
in the cause of liberty, and her patriotism and sacrificing spirit was 
nobly indicated in the stern demands of our late civil war. In the au- 
tumn of 1863 it was reported to the General Assembly of the State that 
she had already furnished 102,915 soldiers to the Confederate service; 
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that, in addition, thirty thousand conscripts had just passed through 
the camp of instruction, and that up to that time she had furnished 
103,840 muskets, 399 pieces of cannon, and other arms in proportion. 
The rolls on file in the Adjutant and Inspector-General's office showed 
that there were then in active service, — 

Sizty-foar regiments of infantry 52,496 

Twenty regiments of cavalry 14,175 

Two regiments of artillery 1,779 

Twenty-eight battalions of cavalry, infantry and artillery 11,717 

Nine battalions of artillery, Army Northern Virginia 4,500 

Two hundred and fourteen unattached companies, artillery, 

infantry, and cavalry 18,248 

Total number of men 102,915 

ENGAGEMENT AT CHARLE8TOWN. 

After General Lee crossed the Potomac, he proceeded leisurely up the 
valley and through the gaps of the Blue Kidge until he reachea the 
Bapidan. Greneral Meade, marching from Gettysburg, passed the Poto- 
mac on the 18th, and soon the two armies were again confronting 
each other in Virginia. 

General Imboden was sent with a cavalry force to guard the mountain 

fips on Lee's left, and in October advanced upon Charlestown, where a 
ederal force from Harpers Ferry had taken position. Upon his arri- 
val he found them occupying the court-house, jail, and other contiguous 
buildings, all of which were loop-holed for musketry, and the court- 
house yard defended by a strong wall of oak timber. He at once 
demanded the surrender, but Colonel Simpson, the Federal commander, 
asked an hour's time for consideration. Imboden offered five minutes, 
to which was replied, "Take me if you can." The artillery was at once 
opened at a distance of two hundred yards, and in a few minutes the 
Federals were driven into the streets, flying towards Harpers Ferry. 
They had, however, proceeded but a short distance before they 
were met by the 18th Virginia cavalry and Gilmore's battalions, 
and forced to surrender. The regiment thus made prisoners was 
the 9th Maryland infantry. The colonel and a half dozen others, being 
mounted, made their escape to Harpers Ferry. General Imboden now 
returned up the Valley and sent his prisoners on to Richmond. This, 
with the exception of the engagements at Rappahannock Bridge and 
Germania Ford, ended the operations in Virginia for the third year. 
Late in the fall the **0n to Richmond" cry had been renewed through- 
out the North, but active operations were deferred until the spring of 
1864, 
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THE GREATEST CAMPAIGN TN AMERICAN HISTORT. 

On the morning of the 9th of March, 1864, General Grant was com- 
miasioned Commander-in-Chief of the Federal army, which on the 1st of 
May numbered 662,345 men. This chieflain could boast a phenomenal 
career. An ex-officer of the United States who had been cashiered for 
drunkenness, at the opening of the war he was an obscure and improvi- 
dent tanner at Galena, Illinois. Appointed to the command of a regi- 
ment from that State, his promotion had been rapid, and through tie 
unstinted praise of the Northern pres^ he had been elevated in the fitful 
minds of that people into a hero of the first magnitude. It was, conse- 
quently, their sanguine expectation that the recent disasters to the Federal 
arms under McClellan, Burnside and Hooker, would be speedily re- 
trieved, and that the victorious Stars and Stripes would soon float above 
the doomed dome of the Confederate Capitol. They had forgotten that 
the ragged Army of Northern Virginia still lay between them and the 
last proud consummation. 

Before entering upon the history of- this, the most momentous cam- 
paign recorded in the annals of the American continent, let us consider 
for a moment the two armies which were to play the prominent parts in 
the grand drama. 

During the winter of 1863-4 they lay confronting each other on the 
banks of the Rapidan— the Federals on the North and the Confederates 
on the South. In April the new commander of the Army of the Poto- 
mac re-formed that body into three corps, and re-distributed the troops 
before composing the Ist and 3d corps. Hancock was placed in com- 
mand of tne 2d; Warren of the 5th and Sedgwick of the 6th. The 
entire fcrce numbered 140,000 men. To oppose this mighty army was 
that of the Army of Northern Virginia, which now had been reduced to 
60,000 men. It, too, consisted of three corps, under the command of 
Ewell, Hill, and Longstreet, respectively; and at the time of the Federal 
advance, that of the first named lay upon the banks of the Rapidan, the 
second at Orange Court House, and the third at Gordonsville. 

The early days of May witnessed the beginning of the memorable cam- 
paign. On the 4th, orders were given for an advance, and the same day 
the Federal army moved southward from Culpeper Court House, and 
on the 5th passed the Bapidan at Ely's and Germania fords, with 
Burnside's division in the lead, and the 

BATTLES OF THE WILDERNESS 

At once began. An attenipt was made to turn the right flank of Lee's 
army. The divisions of H!eth and Wilcox withstood the assault dunug 
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the entire day, and successfully too, as even the Northern accounts ad- 
mit. No shouts of victory echoed through the Wilderness that night. 

Late in the evening Hancock's corps moved forward and took a posi- 
tion on the lefl of the Federal army. At 5 o'clock the next morning 
(the 6th) the second day's fighting was begun by Hill's and Longstreet's 
corps attacking both flanks of Hancock's position, which in a short time 
were turned and forced back. The fighting now became general and 
continued throughout the day, which closed with a charge by one of 
(yee's columns and the capture of General Seymour and a large portion 
of his brigade. Grant's loss was more than 20,000, of which 5,000 were 
prisoners. Lee had lost 10,000. This is an appalling aggregate, con- 
sidering that it was a mere incidental engagement, in which the employ- 
ment of artillery was precluded and strategic maneuver impracticable. 
The Federal General Wadsworth had been killed and General Long- 
street was severely wounded. Such were the first two battles of the 
Wilderness, the results of which the facts prove to have b^n in &vor 
of the Confederates. At the North, however, it was claimed that the 
advantage was with the Federal army. 

BATTLES OF 8POTT8YLVANIA COURT HOUBB. 

On the 7th, Grant moved slowly toward Spottsylvania Court House, 
where his army arrived late that evening, and on the next day, the 8th, 
was fought the first in this locally designated series of battles. The 
first engagement took place between Longstreet's corps, commanded by 
Anderson, and the Federal 5th corps, under Warren, who was sup- 
ported by cavalry. The Federals were repulsed with heavy loss. 

On the 9th heavy skirmishing was kept up throughout the day, but 
there was no general engagement. What may be regarded as the great 
battle took place on Thursday, the 12th, an^ for long weary hours it 
continued. It was a furious and dead-lock conflict. The ceaseless roar 
of artillery and rattle of musketry continued from early dawn until the 
darkness of night put an end to tlie contest. An intelligent wTiter, who 
was upon the ficl<l and an eye-witness of the terribly sublime scene, says : 
** It would not be impossible to match the results of any one day's bat- 
tle with stories from the wars of the old world ; but never, we should 
think, in the history of man, were five such battles as these compressed 
into six days." The loss on either side was 10,000, and neither gained 
any advantage. 

On the 14th, Grant moved his lines by his left flank, taking a position 
nearer the Richmond & Fredericksburg railroad; and here he once 
more assaulted £ well's line, but was easily repulsed. It was claimed 
by the Federals that it was but an effort to turn Lee's left flank and not 
intended as an attack. On the 19th and the 20th, the two armies moved 
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parnllel to each other, and on the 2l8t, Grant's forces took a position at 
Nlilford Station and Bowling Green, with the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia in his front toward Richmond. During the 23d and the 25th, he 
made several futile assaults upon Lee's lines. He had now but one alter- 
native, and that was to move his army around from the North Anna, 
and beyond the Pamunkey. This he did, and on the 27th his advance, 
under Sheridan, occupied Hanovertown on the Pamunkey, 15 miles 
north-east of Richmond, but here again the movement was intercepted 
by Lee. Grant, now despairing of reaching Richmond from that point, 
turned away to his right, and on the Ist day of June took up his posi- 
tion near Cold Harbor. This was the nearest point to the Capital City 
yet reached. 

BATTLE OF THE CHICKAHOMINT, OR COLD HARBOB. 

Grant once more determined to try the strength of Lee's lines. On the 
morning of the 3d of June, which 'dawned with a drizzling rain, as 
soon as it was light enoueh to see, the word was given, and the 
commands of Barlow and Gibbon, of Hancock's corps, advanced against 
the outer Confederate line, which was held bv the division of General 
Breckinridge. It was at once forced back, but the reverse was only 
momentary, for Milligan's brigade and the Maryland battalion immedi- 
ately dashed forward and retrieved the lost position, driving the Federals 
back with frightful loss. Wright and Smith both charged the lines, 
but met with no better fortune than Barlow and Gibbon. Many of the 
best officers of these commands were killed. The Federals were re- 
pulsed at every point, and Grant's object — a knowledge of the strength 
of Lee's lines — was attained. The battle lasted but forty minutes, but in 
that time the Federal loss was 7,000, while that of the Confederate was 
only 3,000. 

GRANT MOVES TO THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE JAMES. 

Cold Harbor was the last pitched battle of the campaign north of the 
James. Grant deciding that the ^*0n to Richmond" route was not 
from the direction of the Potomac, but from the opposite point, accord- 
ingly put his army in motion, and after a march of fifty-five miles over 
the sandy roads of the Chickahominy, on the 15th reached the bank of 
the James at City Point, sixty miles below Richmond, and three days 
later his rear guards passed beyond that river. Lee made no resistance 
to this movement, but leisurely fell back to Richmond. 

The Federal army had been from the 5th of May to the 15th of June — 
forlT-five days — in its marching from the Rapidan to the James; and 
during that time had fought the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsylva- 
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Dia Ck)urt House, North Anna, and Cold Harbor. At the time that 
Grant reached the James his official reports show that he had lost 54,551 
men, of whom 7,289 were killed, 37,406 wounded, and 9,856 missing. 
Lee had lost 32,000 men, of whom 8,500 were prisoners. He enteral 
Richmond with 58,000 troops, while Grant crossed the James with 
150,000, including those of Butler's command. Here is presented bj 
the Virginia Army one among the most remarkable achievements in 
the history of wars. For a period of forty-five days that little army 
stood face to face with one nearly three times as great as itself, then 
necessitating it to a cautious and circuitous progress, as in the arc of a 
circle, radiating fifty miles from Richmond, and finally compelling- it to 
cross the James sixty miles below its objective point. 



HUNTER CAPTURES STAUNTON. 

We must now turn away from the theater of war around Richmond 
and notice for a moment the operations in the Shenandoah Valley. A 

irt of Grant's plan was a joint movement up the Shenandoah under 
liegel, and up the Kanawha under Crook, their objective points being 
Staunton and Lynchburg. 

Accordingly, on the 1st of May, Siegel moved up the valley with a 
force of 10,000 men, but was met on tne 15th, at rTew Market, by the 
Confederate General Breckinridge and signally routed with the loss of 
700 men, 6 pieces of artillery and 1,000 small arms. 

Crook was moving easterly from Charleston, on the Great Kanawha, 
and on the waters of New river he divided his force, sending Averill 
with 2,000 cavalry to destroy the coal mines at WytheviUe, while he 
advanced further to the north. Averill was met on the 10th by a cav- 
alry force under Morgan and defeated. Crook with a force of 6,000 
men moved on toward Dublin Depot, and there repelled an attack, but 
with the loss of 700 killed and wounded. 

Siegel was now relieved of the command, and was succeeded by Hun- 
ter, who at once took the ofiensive, Breckinridge having in the mean- 
time joined Lee. Hunter met the Confederate force at Piedmont on the 
6th of June and completely routed it, taking 1,500 prisoners, three guns 
and 3,000 small arms. He then advanced on Staunton, where he was 
joined by Crook and Averill, augmenting his force to 20,000. He then 
moved by way of Lexington toward Lynchburg. Lee foreseeing the 
inevitable disasters to result upon a capture of that place, sent a strong 
force to its relief, forcing the retreat of Hunter on the 18th of June. 
Hotly pursued. Hunter followed the railroad westward to Salem, and 
thence through Newcastle toward Meadow Bluff. Thus fiuled the plans 
of Grant from the west as they had done from the east. 
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THE 6IEOE OF PETERSBURG. 

Petersburg is twenty-two miles south of Richmond and nine miles 
south-west of City Point, and was during the war one of the greatest 
railroad centers of the South: the Richmond & Petersburg railroad 
entered it from the north, and the Weldon or Roanoke road from the 
south, while the Lynchburg or Southside Road came in from the west. 
Over these lines came the supplies for Richmond, and Grant, without 
losing a single moment after crossing the river, attempted the capture oi 
the place; but, being disappointed in that, his operations necessarily 
assumed the features of a siege, knowing, as he did, that upon the capt- 
ure of Petersburg, depended the reduction of Richmond. The Con- 
federate authorities were fully cognizant of the momentous issue, and to 
the raw troops and militia now put under arms for the defense of the 
"Cockade City,'' General Wise addressed a memorable and thrilling 
order: '* Petersburg," said he, ''is to be and shall be defended on her 
outer walls, on her inner lines, at her corporation bounds, in every 
street, and around every temple of God, and altar of man." 

But the gallant little city was now to be put to a much more severe 
test than any which it had hitherto experienced. It was now to bear 
the brunt of the bulk of the mighty besieging army which bore upon it 
like an avalanche. Butler was ordered by Grant to send Smith's 
division forward, and at the same time informed that the entire Army 
of the Potomac would be moved forward as rapidly as possible. Smith, 
on the morning of the 14th, landed at. Bermuda Hundred, but did not 
get ready to make the attack until near sunset; then, with a portion 
only of his command, he made the attack, and at 7 p. m. succeeded in 
carrying the outer line of works on the north-east of the city, capturing 
fifteen guns and 300 prisoners. Night came on and the moon was 
shining brightly, when at 9 o'clock Hancock, .with two divisions of the 
2d corps, reached Smith, and, waiving his precedence in rank, tendered 
to him the service of his troops. Smith declined the offer, but 
requested Hancock to hold the captured works. 

Another terrible assault was now made on the batteries from nine to 
twelve inclusive, which were defended by the division of General Hoke, 
whose heroic troops, after having repulsed three successive assaults, 
charged over their works and compelled a large portion of one of Smith's 
brigades to take shelter in a i-avine, where they surrendered to the 64th 
Georgia regiment. 

The engagement continued throughout Friday, the 17th, without de- 
cisive results. On the 18th an attack was made along the entire line, 
and during the day three desperate assaults were made — one at four in 
the morning, another at noon, and a third at four in the afternoon. 
Each was repulsed, and the attack finally abandoned. Grant's loss in 
the four days before Petersburg was 9,000 killed and wounded. He, 
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concluding that it was impoesible to carry the works by direct assault, 
determined to resort to *' mining/' a plan which had worked so admi- 
rably at Balaklava and Inkermau Valley during the war of the Crimea. 

THE BaNE. 

The mine, though not devised by Meade, waa approved of by him and 
a majoritv of the corps commanders. The work was performed by one 
of Burnside's regiments, who had been Pennsylvania miners. It con- 
sisted of a main shaft five feet across and five hundred and twenty 
feet long, with lateral continuations extending forty feet in either direc- 
tion. The work beean on the 25th of June, and was completed on 
the 23d of July. The charge placed in it consisted of 8,000 pounds of 
giant powder. 

The explosion was to take place at half- oast 3 o'clock A. m. of the 
80th of July, and at the same instant Burr side's division was to rush 
through the breach thus created and seize th*. works on Cemetery Hill; 
General Warren was to support him on the right and Ord on the left — 
the charging columns to consist of 50,000 men. 

At the appointed time the fuse was lighted, but the explosion did not 
take place. Then Lieutenant Douty and Sergeant Rees entered the 
mine and found the fuse separated within fifty feet of the magazine; 
the damage was repaired, and they had bare! y time to escape when the 
awful explosion took place. The charging columns rushed forward, and 
behind them opened ninety-five pieces of heavy artillery. But the Con- 
ftderates were not dismayed, and in a few minutes their own batteries 
were replying. On came the rushing columns, furiously assaulting the 
second line of works, but behind them were men who had never flinched 
from death, which they had faced on many a gory field, and who were 
not now to be dismayed by the explosion of mines and the thunder of 
artillery. The Federal advance was led by a brigade of negro troops 
under the command of General White, who, appalled by the deadly fire, 
rushed panic-stricken back through the lines of the white troops to the 
rear. Terrible carnage ensued, and it is doubtful whether all the cir- 
cumstantiMl horrors of war were ever before displayed in such awful 
intensity on any field. At last came the orders to the Federals to fall 
back and re-occupy their former position. That orvler was obeyed with 
alacrity, and thus failed the monstrous device by which it had been 
hoped access would have been opened to the now ^mnns ** outpost" of 
Richmond. The Federal loss was 4,000, of whom 1,900 were prisoners. 
That of the Confederates was given in detail thus: Mahoae'a division, 
450 ; Elliott's South Carolina brigade, which was blown up by the mine, 
300; and Ransom's, Clingman's and Wise's comip'vands, 300. 
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OPERATIONS IN THE SHENANDOAH VAIXET. 

• 

We must now leave Grant engaged in the investment of Petersburg, 
and notice briefly the operations m the Shenandoah Valley. During 
the summer of 1864, several offensive movements were planned, and 
chief among them was Early's invasion of Maryland. After the retreat 
of Hunter from Lynchburg, the way was left open, and Early accord- 
ingly moved with his entire force — about 20,000 — up the Valley, and 
driving Siegel from Martinsburg, occupied that town. A few days later, 
Early crossed the Potomac, entered Maryland, and halted at Frederick 
City. At Monocacy Bridge, four miles thence, he defeated and put to 
rout a considerable Federal force. Instead of pursuing them, he pro- 
ceeded by rapid marches toward Washington and Baltimore, collecting 
the horses and cattle along his line of march. The Federal Capital was 
now in imminent peril, and it is claimed had Early improved the oppor- 
tunity, he might have occupied the city. But instead of riding into 
Washington, he dispersed his army in detachments, which were sent 
about the country to destroy telegraph lines and intercept trains. Thus, 
perhaps, passed the great opportunity of 1864. Be-uniting his forces at 
liagerstown, he re-crossed into Virginia, bringing with him 5,000 horses 
and 2,000 beef cattle. Martinsburg was re-occupied, and from thence 
he sent General John McCausland with a cavalry force into Pennsyl- 
vania. It penetrated as far as Chambersburg in that State. The town 
was fired and a considerable portion of it burned. 

DESOLATION OF THE VALLEY. 

On the 7th of August, Hunter resigned, and the command of the 
Federal force in the Valley was given to General Sheridan. He at 
once prepared for an aggressive campaign, but before any move was 
made he was visited by Grant (September 15th), and between the two 
the destruction of the section known as the ** Garden of Virginia " was plan- 
ned. The Commander-in-Chief then returned to his position at Petersburg. 

THE BATTLE OF OPEQUAN CKEEK. 

On the 19th the two armies met at Opequan creek, and after a hard 
fought battle, lasting several hours, the Confederates were forced to re- 
treat. The Federal loss was 4,990, of whom 653 were killed, 3,719 
wounded, and 618 missing. That of the Confederates was 5,000. Early 
fell back twelve miles to Fishers Hill, where he was again attacked by 
superior numbers and compelled to retreat toward Staunton, and Sheri- 
dan proceeded to carry out Grant's orders respecting the devastation of 
the Valley. His cavalry spread over its entire extent, and in its wake 
destruction reigned supreme. Nowhere in the New World had such 
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vandalism been witnessed. At the end of three weeks, Sheridan sent 
the following report to Washington : 

**The whole country, from the Blue Hidge to the North Mountain, has 
been rendered untenable for a rebel army. I have destroyed over 2,000 
barns filled with wheat and hay and farming implements, over 70 mills 
filled with flour and wheat. I have driven to the front of the army over 
4,000 head of stock, have killed and issued to the troops not less than 
3,000 sheep. A large number of horses have also been obtained." 

BATTLE OF CEDAR GREEK. 

After the Ixattle of Fishers Hill it became evident that General Early 
had not a sufficient force with which to cope with Sheridan, and accord- 
ingly General Lee sent Kershaw's division to reinforce him. Sheridan, 
after having laid waste the Valley, rested his army on the south bank 
of Cedar Creek, a small stream which forms the boundary line between 
Shenandoah and Frederick counties, and repaired to AVasnington to con- 
sult with the Secretary of War with reference to the transfer of the 6th 
corps to that city. 

On the night of the 18th of October, General Early determined to at- 
tack the Federal position during the absence of Sheridan, and under 
cover of the darkness, he marched his army out from Fishers Hill ^to 
which place he had returned and taken position after being joined by 
Kershaw), and in order to flank the Federal lines, it was necessary to 
move the larger column through a narrow gap in the mountains, so nar- 
row, in fact, that two men could not walk abreast. The marching, for 
more than seven miles over a broken country, along mountain sides and 
down hills so abrupt that horses could scarcely travel, occupied almost 
the entire night, and it was near daybreak before a position in front of 
the Federal lines was attained. 

But all was upon time; everything had been conducted with the 
utmost secrecy, and not even a picket alarm had been given. Orders to 
attack were given, and with Payne's division in the lead, a charge across 
the creek was made, Sheridan's head-quarters being the objective point. 
The infantry followed rapidly on, Gordon's division following Payne, 
with that of Pegram in reserve. A terrible fire was opened from all 
points. It was a fearful surprise to the sleeping army, the 8th and 19th 
corps of which were entirely routed, and retreating l^t many hundreds 
slain in the camps; and 1,500 prisoners, 18 pieces of artillery, 2,000 
stand of small arms, and several hundred wagons fell into the hand^ of 
the Confederates. Fully two thirds of Sheridan's army was in rapid re- 
treat, but the 6th corps and the cavalry commanded by Generals Torbert, 
Merritt and Dwight had not yet been engaged. At 9 o'clock A. M. the 
field had been won, and had the victorious troops now pressed on and 
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struck the 6th corps, Sheridan's army would have been involved in utter 
ruin. But instead, Early's force, for some unknown cause, halted on the 
field and allowed the Federals to form a new line near Middletown. At 
10 o'clock A. M. Sheridan had completed his famous **Ride from Win- 
chester," and at 3 o'clock p. m. assumed the offensive, and moving for- 
ward, vigorously and successfully assaulted Early. Gordon's division 
was the first to break, then followed Kershaw's, and later Kamseur s. 
Soon after, Wharton's and Pegram's lines gave way, and the field was 
soon covered with flying men. It was a shameful rout. Never before 
had the Confederate soldiery so behaved. Their loss was 3,500 killed 
and wounded, and 2,500 prisoners, while that of the Federals was 4,990, 
of whom 653 were killed, 3,719 wounded, and 618 missing. 

AROUND PETEB8BURG. 

We must now return to the theater of war around Petersburg. On 
the 1st of August, Grant had 85,295 men present for duty. On the 
same day Lee's force numbered 54,751, reduced from 60,000 by his hav- 
ing sent Kershaw's brigade to Early in the Valley. On the 12th, Grant, 
believing that Lee had sent three divisions instead of one to the Valley, 
determined to assail Richmond, and for this purpose, Hancock's corpa 
embarked on the James and landed at Deep Bottom, whence it advanced 
toward Richmond. But it was not long ere it was learned that 
three divisions had not gone to the assistance of Earlv. One important 
advantage was gained, however — Hancock's northward movement, which 
resulted in the 

CAPTURE AND DESTRUCTION OF THE WELDON RAILROAD. 

When General Lee became aware of the position of the Federals on 
the north bank of the James, he drew the troops heavily from Peters- 
burg to the defense of Richmond, and on the 18th, the 5th corps under 
Warren moved south of Petersburg and struck the Weldon railroad 
only four miles south of the city. In doing this a gap was left open on 
his right and into it Lee at once thrust Mahone's division, which suc- 
ceeded in forcing Wright farther south, and in capturing 2,000 prisoners, 
but it was finally obliged to fall back. The next day another serious 
engagement took place, but Warren held his position, and in three days 
succeeded in destroying seven miles of the road, but it cost him a loss of 
4,543 men. From this date until the close of the year, a continued 
series of engagements, sorties, raids, advances and retreats took place, 
a recountal of which is not necessary to our plan, and would from their 
similarity of detail scarcely interest the reader. Therefore we proceed 
to the consideration of the momentous events of 1865, which was 
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THE BEOINNINO OF THE END. 

Winter put an end to all military operations, and both armies lay in- 
active awaiting the opening of the spring campaign, which commenced 
with the 25th of March, 1865. The nrst action was that of Fort Sted- 
MAV or Hares Hill. At four o'clock on the morning of that day, all 
things being in readiness, a body of Confederate sharpshooters, 250 in 
number, with empty guns left their own works and stealthily moving 
across the intervening space, scaled the outer works of the enemy. It 
was to the Federals as great a surprise as would have been a clap of 
thunder from a noonday sky. They were driven from their batteries, 
and yet not a musket was fired. This movement was followed by that 
of several brigades which had been massed for the purpose. The 
Federals having recovered from the surprise occasioned by the daring 
adventure recited, now opened a muraerous enfilading nre upon the 
assailants, and soon General Gordon found it judicious to retire. In 
the assault, the Confederates captured nine pieces of artillery, but be- 
ing unable to remove them, they were disabled and left behind ; also, 
550 prisoners among whom was one brigadier-general and several field 
officers of lower rank. 

This action seemed to arouse Grant to the realization that it was time 
to open the campaign, and on the 29th he began a heavy movement 
against the Southside railroad. Pouring forth 50,000 men, of whom 
9,000 were cavalry, he succeeded after several reverses in the accom- 
plishment of his object Saturday night, April 1st, was a gloomy one 
tor General Lee. 

The Federal forces had now passed around to the south-west of his 
position, thus cutting off not only his source of supplies, but also his line 
of march southward, should he be compelled to abandon his works. Not 
only this, but three Federal corps lay before him ready to strike the 
Petersburg defenses at daylight. 

The hour came, and at sunrise on that balmy Sabbath morning the 
attack was made from three separate points. The 6th corps went 
though first, at a point nearly opposite the western extremity of the city ; 
a little farther west was the point of attack of the 24th corps ; while to the 
east was that of the 9th corps, which succeeded in carrying Fort Ma- 
hone, one of the stronerest defences of the city. Ord's and Humphrey's 
commands having carried the works in front of them, swung around to 
the right and joined (iiblK)n\s division before Forts Alexauder and Gregg: 
these were the stronjrest fortifications south of Petersburg, and with their 
reduction the way to the city would be opened. The assault was at once 
made, and Fort Alexander carried, but so determined was the resistance 
of Fort Gregg that Gibbon's columns were forced back, leaving the 
ground covered with the dead. Three furious charges were signally re- 
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pulsed, but at length the gallant garrison, with smoke-blackened faces 
from their blazing batteries, was forced to yield, and the works were 
carried. 

At this moment, Generals Lee, Hill and Mahone were in Petersburg 
consulting upon their future movements. The terrible sounds of battle 
were coming nearer and nearer. **How is this, General?" said Lee to 
A. P. Hill. ** Your men are giving way." Hill drew a rough coat over 
his uniform and mounting his horse, accompanied by a single orderly, 
dashed away to the front. In a ravine he rode into the Federal skirmish 
line, the sound of a dozen rifles instantly rang out upon the air, and the 
noble Hill, who had been foremost in so many victorious charges, fell to 
rise no more. (A sketch of his life will be found in the first volume 
of Virginia and Virginians.) 

The day waned and with it the fortunes of the Confederate arms ; 
the works were carried after thousands of men had fallen in their defence. 
But how different was the scene in Richmond, twenty-two miles away ! 
It was a beautiful, balmy spring evening, and the people had gathered 
in their respective churches for worship. President Davis was seated in 
his pew in 8t. Paul's Church. A messenger walked briskly up the aisle 
and handed him a telegram : it was from General Lee, and in it he said: 
'' Petersburg is lost to the Confederacy, and Richmond must be evacuated 
at once." The President arose immediately and left the church with a 
measured but nervous step. No one save himself knew the exact con- 
tents of that message, and yet every one in the assemblage intuitively 
felt that something of dread import had taken place at the front. Quiv- 
ering lips passed the news from church to church, and the conmgations 
were speedily dismissed ; then the rumor was caught up in the streets 
and soon carried to the remote limits of the city. 

evacuation of RICHMOND. 

Night passed away, and the day brought such a scene as had only been 
witnessed in the abandoned cities of the Old World. A government 
was preparing to move ; wagons were hastily laden with boxes and 
trunks at the departments, and driven to the depot of the Richmond & 
Danville railroad. Thousands of citizens determined to follow the fort- 
unes of the fugitive government, and as much as a hundred dollars in 
gold was offered for a conveyance. Night came again and brought with 
It a reign of terror. No human eyes in Richmond were closed in sleep 
that night. The city council convened and resolved to destroy all the 
liquor in the city, and at midnight the work of destruction began. Hun- 
dreds of barrels were poured into the gutters, but despite every effort 
the straggling soldiers secured a quantity of it, and from that moment 
law and order ceased to exist. Many stores were pillaged, the lawless 
marauders crashing windows and battering down doors, that they might 
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grasp the coveted merchandise within. Wild cries of distress mingled 
with the yells of the pillagers rent the air and a livid pallor rested upon 
every face. 

But the worst element of destruction had not yet appeared upon the 
scene, although it hovered near, (feneral Swell, then in charge of tne city, 
now ordered the four principal tooacco warehouses in the city to be fired. 
Mayor Mayo, through a committee of citizens, remonstratea against the 
order, the execution of which placed the entire business portion of the 
city in jeopardy, but without avail. The torch was applied, and the 
rams of the Confederate navy lying in the James were blown up. Day- 
light dawned upon the awful scene. The beautiful city was a sea of 
fire ; tongues of flame shot from block to block, and far in beneath the 
dense columns of smoke might be seen the figures of the rioters rush- 
ing amid the glare like demons to and fro, laden with plunder of every 
kind. It was a scene indeed that beggared description. 

The victors were near. A short distance below the city, and on the 
north bank of the James, lay the division of General Godfrey Weitzel, 
and to his eye and ear the lurid flames and thundering explosions con- 
veyed an assuring conviction. He knew that Richmond had been 
abandoned by the Confederate authorities. His martial bands filled the 
air with inspiring national strains, and as the day dawned orders were 
given to advance and occupy the city. As the sun arose *long lines of 
cavalry — the 4th Massachusetts in advance — entered the city and filed 
along Main street. A body of fifty cavalrymen occupied the city square, 
and Lieutenant Johnson de Peyster ascended to the top of the Capitol 
building and unfurled the National flag. The dread scene deepened in 
awful intensity; the hissing of the conflagration, the sullen curses of 
the vanquished, the shouts of the victors, the screams of women and 
children united to form a very pandemonium. But at last, through the 
eflbrts of the soldiers and citizens, assisted by a favorable change of the 
wind, the flames were stayed. Martial law was proclaimed, the discord- 
ant elements stilled, and order once more reigned. 

FROM RICHMOND TO APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE. 

It was a dark and moonless night when Lee withdrew the wreck of 
his shattered army from Petersburg and Richmond. Orders had been 
issued for the forces to unite at Chesterfield Court House, a point nearly 
midway between the two cities. From this point it was his intention, 
it appears, to reach Danville and form a iunction with Johnston, who 
was tnen marching northward ; but a terrible disappointment awaited the 
army at Amelia Court House. The orders of General Lee for the for- 
warding of supplies thither from Danville had been shamefrilly neg- 
lected, and with this bitter revelation all hope vanished; capitulation 
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was inevitable to the sorrowful mind of Lee, as it was to his meager and 
starving army, the loved cause for which they had so heroicallj striven 
for four long and weary years must be relinquished. No orders were 
given relating to straggling, and of the 38,000 who started on the march, 
thousands in soulful mortification abandoned the ranks. Especially was 
this true of Virginians, who stopped at home rather than go on to par- 
ticipate in the final bitter surrender. 

Grant's forces followed on in rapid pursuit, and at Jetersville, the 
cavalry under Sheridan, passed in front of the fugitive army. But now 
the sod of the *'01d Dominion" so long reddened with the life-blood of 
her sons, is to bloom again ; her hills and valleys which erst have quaked 
with the reverberation of arms are to be re-attuned to nature's peaoeAil 
music ; the bugle blast of war is to be stiUed ; and her patriot sons, un- 
surpassed as soldiers, are equally to vindicate themselves as citizens. It 
was late on the evening of the 6th that several of the Confederate gen- 
erals gathered around the bivouac fire, and then decided in view of ^e 
state of affairs to advise General Lee to surrender, but before their 
action was reported a correspondence was opened between Generals 
Lee and Grant, which resulted in an interview and arrangement of 
the terms of surrender. After the meeting, which occurred at the houise , 
of Wilmer McLean, in the little village of Appomattox Court House, 
Grant wrote as follows: 

** Appomattox Court House, Virginia, April 9, 1865. 

"General — In accordance with the substance of my letter to you 
on the 8th inst. , I propose to receive the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia on the following terms, to wit: Bolls of all the offi- 
cers and men to be made in duplicate, one copy to be given to an officer 
designated by me, the other to be retained by such officer or officers as 
you may designate. The officers to give their individual paroles not to 
take up arms against the government of the United States until prop- 
erly exchanged, and each company or regimental commander to sign a 
like parole for the men of his command. The arms, artillery, andpub- 
lic property to be packed and stacked, and turned over to the officers 
appointed by me to receive them. This will not embrace the side arms 
of the officers nor their private horses or baggage. This done, each 
officer and man will be allowed to return to his home, not to be disturbed 
by the United States authority so long as they observe their paroles and 
the laws in force where they may reside. 

**U. S. GRANT, Lieutenant-GeneraL 
"General R. E. Lee." 
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To this General Lee replied : 

''Head-quarters Army of Northern Virginia, April 9, 1865. 

** General — I received your letter of this date, containing the terms 
of the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia as proposed by you. 
As they are substantially the same as those expressed m your letter of 
the 8th instant, they are accented. I will proceed to designate the 
proper officer to carry the stipulations into effect. 

^ " R. E. LEE, General. 

"Lieutenant-General U. S. Grant." 

The futile struggle was ended. General Lee rejoined his ragged and 
shrunken army to bid it a sad &rewell.^ In that memorable address he 
touchingly said: "Men I we have fought through the war together. I 
have done the best I could for you." And grandly indeed had the 
simple utterance been attested ! It was a magnificent pageant from the 
Chict^ahominy to the final act at Appomattox Court House ; sublime in 
its realization of valor, endurance, and patriotism. Freedom records no 
sacrifices surpassing it in magnitude. And the grand hero, Lee, re- 
illumining the lustrous diadem of his mother Virginia, is jointly en- 
shrined in the reverential hearts of her sons with her Washington. 

Crushingly overwhelmed, the starving army of Northern Virginia 
laid down its arms, but its pitiful fate only invested with mournful in- 
cense its heroism and sacrifices. Its achievements will increasingly com- 
mand the admiration of the world during all time. 

The blighting effects of the war remained. The prophecy of Howell 
Cobb, uttered in the Montgomery Convention, that the Gulf States 
need have no fears, for Virginia would be made the theater of war, had 
been terribly fulfilled. The iron hand was everywhere visible. Materi« 
ally and socially she had been shaken to her center. As a helmless wreck, 
she was seemingly helpless amid furious elements. Her industrial sys- 
tem blasted, her manufactures wrecked, her wealth dissipated, her com- 
merce destroyed, and her once bounteous fields, her sanctuaries and the 
homes of her people alike a spectacle of desolation. A funereal pall of 
darkest gloom overspread and all but paralyzed the present, whilst the 
dread uncertainty of the fateful future almost held ho])e even in chained 
abeyance. But the oft-tried and as nobly exemplified spirit of the Old 
Dominion again asserted itself. Her brave sons, accepting the stern 
ultimatum, girded themselves about with newly-born energies and united 
in the effort of reparation. Gloriously have tiiey redeemeil their mis- 
fortunes, and righteous is the result. With grandly waxing strength, 
marvelously developing natural resources and expanding wealth, her 
unapproachable geographical advantages are enforcing recognition. Dis- 
daining the grinding shackjes of arrogant and arid New England; 
endeared to the great South as the votive shrine upon which was 
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sacrificed its best blood, Virginia is firmly grasping the scepter of 
manufiu;ture, fast withering in the palsied bands of the late arrogant 
North. 



GEOGRAPHICAL AND PHYSICAL VIEW. 

The Virginias lie between north latitude SG"" SO' and 39"" ZV, and 
1^ 36' east, and 6° 24' west longitude, and their boundaries are as fol- 
lows : On the north, by Pennsylvania and Maryland ; north-east and 
east, by Mar}^land and the Atlantic Ocean ; south, by North Carolina 
and Tennessee ; west and north-west, by Kentucky and Ohio, or by the 
Ohio river, which flows for a distance of 300 miles along its western 
boundary. A legal description of the dividing line; separating the two 
States, would read about as follows : Beginning at the mouth of Knox 
creek, a corner of the States of Kentucky, Virginia and West Virginia, 
and thence with a line of and including the counties of McDowell and 
Mercer, to the top of East River Mountain ; thence with said ridge and 
with Peters Mountain to the Alleghany Mountains; thence with the 
top of the same to the Haystack Knob, a comer of Virginia and West 
Virginia; thence with the southern line of and including Pendleton 
county to the top of Shenandoah Mountains; thence with the same and 
Branch Mountam to a corner of Hardy and Rockingham counties; 
thence with lines of and including the counties of Hardy, Hampshire, 
Morgan, Berkeley, and Jefferson, to a point on the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia line where the Potomac river intersects the Blue Ridge. 

The States may be divided into four distinct physical regions: First, 
the tide-water region; second, the Piedmont region; third, the great 
valley region; and, fourth, the trans- Alleghany region. 

The tide-water region embraces all that portion of the State lying 
between the coast and a line drawn through the cities of Petersburg, 
Richmond and Fredericksburg, which are situated near the lower fiiUs 
of the Appomattox, the James and the Rappahannock rivers, respec- 
tively. This line extended would mark a point at which all the Atlantic 
rivers of Virginia leap from the granite base on which stands the whole 
Appalachian mountain system. Through this region flow many navi- 
inble rivers, and into it extend numerous coves and inlets, either from 
v)hesapeake Bay or from the ocean ; around them are extensive areas of 
swamp land. The surface is nearly level, the undulations being so 
gentle that the currents of the rivers are scarcely perceptible. The soil 
IS moist and sandy, of an alluvial formation, closely resembling that of 
the Floridian peninsula. The climate during the winter is mild and 
pleasant, but during the summer it is sultry and malarious. 

The Piedmont (foot of the mountains) region extends from the west- 
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em limit of the former region to the summit of the Blue Ridge mount- 
ains, and extends entirely across the State from north to south. The 
soil, near the head of tide-water, is sandy, but as we approach the base 
of the mountains a day soil of great fertility is found; and here, for 
the first time on the Atlantic coast, appear the primordial rocks, the 
disintegration of which has added much to the richness of the soil. 
Springs, with never-fiuling sources, gush out in every direction. Valu- 
able minerals abound, and deposits of limestone sufficient to supply 
Christendom with lime for ages to come, lie at a short distance beneath 
the surface. Its climate is temperate throughout the year, and as 
healthy a» any in the world. 

The great valley region includes all the country lying between the 
Blue Ridge on the one side and the Alleghany on the other. It is known 
under the name of the Shenandoah Valley, and from the fertility of \U 
8oU has been called '*The Grarden of Virginia." It is the central part 
of the great valley which is co-extensive with the AU^hany range, that 
wurt of it south of Virginia being called the Cumberland Valley. 
Geologists trace it far north, even to the banks of the Mohawk river, 
in New York. They inform us that it belongs to the Silurian forma- 
tion, which would place it directly on top of the Azoic and beneath the 
Devonian formations. There are several varieties of slate, sandstone 
and conglomerates ; limestone also abounds. Many beautiful streams 
flow through the valley, but owing to the absence of springs the country 
is not well watered. The summer is cool and pleasant, but the winter 
is cold and damp. 

The trans-Alleghany region embraces all the country lying between 
the Alleghany mountains and the Ohio river, and includes the entire 
State of West Virginia. To describe it would be to describe the State. 
In the east it is mountainous, while in the center are beautiful ranges of 
hills, the termini of the western spurs of the Alleghanies, and in the 
west lies the fertile region of the Ohio Vallej', much of which, for its 
fertility, is not excelled on the continent. This entire region may be 
said to be one vast coal-field, its area being 23,000 square miles, of 
which 15,000 is underlaid with the richest veins of coal. Only three 
States outrank this region in the extent of its coal deposits, namely: 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. 

Over this entire region stand, in almost primeval grandeur, vast 
forests, suflicient to furnish timber for the shipyards of the world for 
years to come. Ages of the most active industry will not exhaust the 
coal and timber of this region. It is here that the traveler beholds the 
grandest scenery in America, and lofly mountains, cragjry peaks, frown- 
ing precipices, rock-ribbed cafions, rushing torrents, and roaring cata- 
racts meet the eye of the beholder. 



